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A TRIAD OF GREAT POETS; THEIR TEMPERAMENT, GENIUS, AND ART. 


Ix concluding this series of Essays, we are now} lated and consequent propositions, of which one 


to justify the general plan, which has been laid 
out, and partly completed, for this comparative 
review of our three great puet friends. We have 
sketched their historic lives and practical expe- 
rience; we have also, for the sake of helping 
readers to sympathise with the elder two, and to 








of the foremost heralds was John Milton. We 
have been contented, therefore, with naming him 
as the great religious poet of Protestantism ; 
without undertaking to analyse his own creed, or 
test his sectarian partialities. His controver- 
sial writings, especially since the publication, in 


make due allowance for the errors, which AEschylus | 1825, of his long lost tract upon Christian Doc- 
and Dante shared with all the world of their own | trine, afford the most explicit information upon 


times, briefly indicated, by three or four citations 
and remarks, (cast in the course of their biography 
like milestones that are placed in the road to in- 
dicate the distance from another stage of progress, ) 
the unequal bias of moral influences, and the im- 
perfect culture, which those noble minds had to 
undergo; the Greek living, as Dante would say, 
“nel tempo degli Dei falsi e bugiardi;” the 
Italian living, as Milton would say, in ‘‘ the black 
and settled night of ignorance and antichristian 


tyranny, when the huge overshadowing train of 


error had almost swept the stars out of the firma- 
ment of the Church.” We did not attempt to 
characterise the religious impressions of Milton 
himself; because that degree of familiarity with 
the ideas of Christian Puritanism, which is re- 
quired to appreciate the moral status of our 


countryman, must have been supplied, to most of 


us, by conversation with the serious people of our 
own day, and, to many of us, by our individual 
convictions. The representatives of every sect 
and every religious principle, that mingled in the 
discussions of the seventeenth century, still exist 
among us, although considerably changed in their 
relations to cach other, and having mitigated 
happily their mutual strife. The essential prin- 
ciple of modern Protestantism, the assertion of 
absolute freedom of conscience, is winning more 
general acknowledgement; and it was this, toge- 
ther with the recognition of that truth by which 
the right to the liberty of thought is warranted ; 


namely, the intrinsic and inalienable value of 


humanity —a truth attested by every one of the 

great movements of modern society, by revolutions 

.ot polity, and of social manners, by free trade, by 

the abolition of slavery, and the tone of all our 

preaching and literature,—it was these two re- 
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all those subjects, of which the zealous have 
been quite ready to avail themselves. 
Some reader may have asked, how can this 
lengthy account of the political, the religious and 
philosophical engagements of our poets be requi- 
site, to enable us to appreciate their poetry? Is 
not a poem, like a statue, or an air of music, a 
pure creature of fine art, whose charms we enjoy 
quite irrespectively of the disposition of its author? 
Were not these, poets who wrote ‘‘not for an age 
but for all time?” It is for us to answer such an 
objection, and to justify the biographical mode of 
criticism, which we have followed. We confess, 
then, that imaginative art, —valuable and agreeable 
as its productions may be for their own sake,— 
would not affect us vehemently, if we did not 
habitually regard them as a communication of the 
author’s mind. It is because a poem, though it 
be, like the great works of Homer and of Shak- 
speare, devoid of a single express introduction of 
the author's personal affairs, must be, nevertheless, 
a most vivid revelation of himself, and of the 
choicest part of himself, consciously selected and 
retined, that we study the poem for ever, with a 
love and admiration as warm as if we clasped the 
poct’s hand, explored his face, and heard his 
living tongue. Let us not be ashamed to claim 
the men who talk to us in books, as real associates 
and companions of our own. For our part, we 
cherish the poets, rather for what they are to us, 
than for what they give us. It is not so with 
didactic and scientific literature, which we may 
esteem as containing a certain quantity of instruc- 
tion. The poctry is the expression of a man’s 
humour; it is the frank effusion of his feelings; 
it is what we seek in a friend’s confidence, only 
separated from impertinencies, and wen into 
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ideal harmony of utterance. JWhat is it we desire 
a friend to tell us, in the hour of intimate com- 
munion, that we may learn to know him better? 
Is it not the confession of his heart’s secret, of 
his affections, of his hope and fear; of what 
pleases and of what disgusts him, of his sufferings 
in reality, and of his aspirations to a fairer life 
then reality affords? And what else is the mean- 
ing of the poet’s communication but this; which 
is the more dear to the listener, when it is di- 
vested of egotism, when it appears to be narrating, 
not my story, but yours and ours, the feelings and 
the fate of our common humanity, shown in a 
fictitious example? Do not we feel, that while 


the poet scems to be talking of Othello and of 


Hector, and of transactions in which neither we 
nor Shakspeare were actually concerned, he is, in 
real sincerity, talking of the mysteries and the 
capacities of his own heart, which is a faithful 
mirror to our own heart, ‘fas in water face an- 
swereth to face?”? What profounder confidence, 
what sweeter sad counsel, should we long to have 
in his company, if he were in London to-day, or 
if, as Charles Lamb wished to do, we ‘ heard his 
swect voice bid us welcome in heaven?” This 
candour, this ingenuous abandon, with which the 
man of genius, who never uses it may be, the first 
personal pronoun, does yet al’ow us to perceive 
his private prepussessions, or imparts to us, with- 
out reserve, his sentiments and views of life, 
sufficiently excuses our demand for his biography, 
as the proper complement of his poetical works. 
Moreover, Dante and Milton have indulged in 
directly autobiographical statements and allusions, 
more freely than any other writers except the 
lyrical ones, who made it their sole task to express 
their own emotions. Not on'y does the poem 
reveal the man; the knowledge of the man ex- 
plains the poem. 
fabric, and transpires through all the pores of 
language; it is interesting, then, to look how the 
same spirit animated his real life. It was in 
practice and endurance, in the realities of effort, 
pleasure, and pain, that he acquired the stuff to 
make up into poetry; the passions and faculties 
of humanity ean be learned in no other school. | 


His spiiit is the soul of its | 
‘| facts that appear in the newspapers, in courts of 
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solemn themes unreservedly, in the pages of a 
popular magazine like this; but the few sugges- 
tions, that we offered, may serve to point out 
where a way is open to the researches of those 
who choose to explore the Hellenic mythology, or 
the scholastic philosophy of mediaeval Catholicism, 
with the aid of such guides as Ottfried, Miiller, 
and Droysen, in the one case; and Ozanam in the 
‘other. 

If our readers will refer to the general oberva- 
tions, with which we introduced these Essays, it 
will be recollected that we esteem these mighty 
poets, as distinguished from most others, in the 
primal originality, and massive solidity, of their 
mental substance. We do not mean,— for it is 
not the case with them,—originality of invention, 
They liberally gathered the fruits of others’ fancy, 
and used, with a royal prerogative, whatever they 
found; Aéschylus took his incidents from the 
Grecian epic, and his choral style from the Grecian 
lyrical compositions; Dante collected a miscel- 
laneous crowd of personages, from all the history 
and romances he had ever read, to people the 
ultramundane regions, of which monkish tradi- 
tions, and vulgar fables, suggested to him the 
topography and climate; Milton borrowed more, 
because he had studied more; and the scholar has 
a right to borrow, as he did, thoughts for which 
he paid large interest in the new value and cur- 
rency his genius bestowed upon them. ‘The in- 
vention of plots was not their task; we doubt, 
whether it be the task of any human intelligence. 
What are the new stories, and who invents them? 
Strip any romantic tale of its accessories, deprive 
it of colour and character, leaving the mere trans- 
action, reported briefly; who will claim its au- 
thorship? None but Nature, who is the only 
original novelist, presenting us, now and then, in 
her various yet ever consistent preductions, the 





law, in history, with new combinations of circum- 
stances, harmonised by the infallible canon of 
reality. Shakspeare was not an inventor in this 
sense; nor was A‘schylus, Dante, or Milton. 
Their illustrations and imagery, too, were not un- 
frequently, — Milton’s usually, — adopted from 


This con-ideration we have already insisted upon, conventional types, as must be done by every 
when we spoke of the poets as men of business, | poet, more or less; though A%schylus and Dante, 
men of the world. As we have seen them all) by virtue of their yigorous perceptive faculty and 
three, in their day and generation, active in poli- | healthy sensuous organisation, added more abun- 
tical affa’rs and afterwards disappointed, super-|dantly to the store, which, in a comparatively 
seded by revolutionary agencies against which early period of their languages, each had found 
they protested without avail, so it is remarkable, | but scantily furnished. Wherein, therefore, does 
that they were, each in his grey and venerable | the originality of their poetry consist? It is im 
years, placed in a kind of isolation among their| that which constitutes the elementary substance 
contemporaries, as if they sat upon some eminence | of poctry; we mean, its sENTIMENT. Because 
withdrawn from the actual bustle of the world, | this, which is the ethereal essence of a work of 
and favourable to the contemplation of eternal | art, belongs to a sincere author, and is not Iml- 
human interests. They became, imstesd of suc-| tated from a foreign example,— as the external 
cessful statesmen, the chief of religious poets. In| manner and the structure of his poem may be,— buf 
this character, we had to consider, secondly, their | is the genuine effusion of his own temperament, 
relation to the peculiar notions, which were ac- | we esteem him an original poet. If by research, 
cepted in their respective ages, in regard to human | or by supernatural revelation,— supposing a liv 


duty and destiny, the mysteries of spiritual ex-|ing Muse to stand at the student’s elbow,— he 
istence, and the supernatural relations of man. | can obtain the knowledge of unparalleled events, 
It would not have been becoming, to discuss those | and of dramatic situations that surpass all inter- 
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ests of real life,— if he ean, by understanding all 
science and all mysteries, supply himself with 
similes and met: iphors out of the entire universe, 
which never occurred to any other fancy,— if he 
can utter musical unheard-of modulations of lan- 
guage; nay, if he can employ a tresh language, 


speaking with a tongue beyond those of men or 
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within us only becomes known to us, through the 


! 


| _ of tr: agedy.”” 


angels,— yet, if the feelings, to which his poetry | « 
would appeal, be not his own, if his rapture be 


affected and his solemnity a sham,— then his in- 
genious fabric, which has been planned and built 
by the cold hand of intellect, and decorated with 


the men were so manful of spirit; and, 


glittering jewels of wit, resembles an edifice of the | 


frost upon the Neva, beautiful and brilliant, but 
an unfit lodging for the warm human heart, and 
will vanish before the glow of natural affection. 
“ Then, like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stood up and answered, ‘ J have felt.” 

Now, the great poets, the immortal popular poets, 
whom we delight to cclebrate, did so stand up, 
“ikea man in wrath,” because they «ere in wrath, 
and speak or sing with the cordial voice of pas- 
sion, till their big rage had abated itself by dis- 
charge, and their vehement natures went on to 
pour forth sweeter and loftier tones, in harmony 
with the celestial concord of the spheres. Their 
poetry * was the full utterance of their emotional, 
in union with their intellectual faculties. It is, 
therefore, quite as pertinent for us to regard their 


characteristic mood and spirit, as the degree of 


their knowledge and taste. 

We affirm, that certain vesthetic qualitics of 
their poetry, in which, though differing widely in 
knowledge and taste, Aschylus, Dante, and Mil- 
ton resemble each other, have the original motive 
of their exhibition, in certain moral sentiments, 
in which these men, 
features of personal character, did agree with 
each other, and that they were impressed with 
those sentiments more profoundly than ordinary 
men. It is not only by didactic sentences and by 
the direct expression of noble feelings, nor is it 
only by warning or promising examples, that the 
poet inculeates a high morality. The spring of 
every virtue is the spiritual energy of the free 
will. 
nature, by exercising it through sympathy with 
contending emotions, is the true mission of the 
poet. When such an effect is realised, the 
esthetic means are pathos and sublimity. Let us 
refer to the remarks of Schiller, quoted in a former 
essay, (On the Poetry of Martial Enthusiasm). 
“The ultimate aim of Art is to represent what 
is supersensual; and the art of the tragedian 


especially does this, by making our moral inde- | 


appear incarnate, 
The free principle 


pendence of the physic: al laws 
in the condition of suffering. 





* We how read a good many “ Theories of Poetry,’ 


and some of them containing a ood deal of truth: but | 


none has appeared more satisfactory, than the delinition 
we heard given in a lecture by Professor A. J. Scott: — 
“ Poetry expresses that condition of mind in which all 
the faculties are in harmonious exercise.” The common 
remark, that the poetic disposition is that, in which the 
imagination supplies concrete ideas to correspond with | 
the emotions of the heart, agrees with this definition, 


} 





who differed also in some 
It is for the sake of this power, defying force and 


darkness; no other, 


resisti ince it opposes to the violence done to the 
senses.’ The same observation is made by Schlegel, 
as justifying the introduction of harshness and 
cruclty in tragic compositions. ** Inward liberty, 
and external necessity, are the two poles of the 
We believe, that if the poetry 
Eschylus, Dante, and Milton be excellent in 
sablinien the reason of that excellence is, that 
that if 
their genius inclined, by a natural bias which 
even their refinement of taste was not equal to 
correct, to represent objects of terror and pain,— 
the reason was, that, intuitively finding in such 
conceptions the indulgence of their combative 
energy, they came unconsciously to prefer those 
ideal aspects of life in which the soul appears to 
endure and defy the utmost conceivable severity 
of sensible torture and anguish of the natural 
affections. This propensity to rush ou to meet 
the menaces of death, or to dwell with a fearful 
joy upon the verge of the precipice, anticipating 
the crash of ruin, is characteristic of a mind 
“covered with the shadow of the Infinite,” strong 
in the conscious possession of a personal weld, 
vigilant in mental introspection, and holding at a 
rc spectful distance the attractions of sensual ex- 
perience. Such an eminent spiritual power is 
that of Milton, which bespeaks its presence in the 
fiery pool, where the rebel archangel, discovering, 
by pain, that ‘the mind is its own place,” gathers 
up and musters the forces of his moral nature; 


“What though the field he lost? 
A//] is not lost; the unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or vield, 
And il hat is else, not to he overcome.” 


fute, that Satan bids the *‘ horrors, hail;’’ and the 
poct’s heart goes with him, and is quite at home 
in the midst of ‘adamantine chains and penal 
tire.’ It stimulates him to endure even more 
repugnant scenes, unrelieved by the expression of 
heroic sentiment; as in the 


of gross torments,—and in the utierly repulsive, 


| . ; : 

but, nevertheless, the strangely fascinating. mon- 
sters of 
things extremely revolting, 


Sin and Death. Milton felt, that, in 
the means are to be 
found of exciting a sublime reactionarv effort of 
the mind. It is true, that he looked for sublimity 
elsewhere, in the elements of vastness, vagueness, 
and obscurity, wherein his imaginstion could 
move like a creative spirit over the antemundane 
flood ; , 
“When straight behold the throne 
yr Chaos, and his dark pavilion spre ad 
Wide o'er the wasteful deep.” 


The blind poet, when he deplored his deprivation 
of light, was privileg ged to behold the majesty of 
(pe rhaps excepting Byron, ) 
has conveyed so much sense of reality into obscure 
and indistinct impressions. But Milton, with his 


delicate appree iation of the graces, with his taste 
| cultured by the study of melodious Italy, and of 
272 


vision of the lazar-, 
house, which equals any Dantesque accumulation 
’ . . . . Fy } . 

To invigorate this miin power of human 
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the Grecian models of poetic harmony, was never, 

by a passion for strong effects, tempted into | 
coarseness. Dante, though he loved music and 
flowers, and the beauty of woman, as fondly as) 
any of the pastoral sereeatisté whose airy pretti- | 
nesses were so much admired by the It: alianising 
pocts of England from Spenser to Milton, —lived | 
in a less polished age, when fierce passions were 

vented in cruel deeds without remorse, and when 
club law prevailed, and violent rudeness blunting 
the tender sensibilities; in a state of society, in 
which malefactors were actually punished, upon 
some occasions, by being buried alive in the earth 
with their heads downwards, the devices of his 
Inferno would not appear too shocking for poetic 
use. A similar remark has been made in justifi-| 
cation of the tremendous and excessive strain of 
the Aschylean tragedies; —and of their continual | 
occupation with deeds of murder and portents 
dire. The moral atmosphere of the world, “i 
that period, was full charged with thunder of | 
impending calamity and strife, and scared with | 
the strange meteoric brilliancy of ominous and | 
frightful incidents. Desperate and devoted reso- | 
lution in war, insane furious excitement in their | 
religious rites, and the utmost energy of action | 
combined with passionate self-consciousness, — 
these were the conditions of the popular mind, 
whose sympathies determined the sentiment of 
the earliest Attic dramas; as soon as the quaint | 
mummeries and the wild license of the Dionysiac | 
festival began to be transformed, by the genius of | 
poetic aitists, into the gorgeous spectacle of heroic 
deeds, accompanied by solemn. choral hy mus. | 
In the age of the Persian invasion, heathenisim | 
allowed or sanctioned a certain degree of savagery 

even in Greece; and human nature exhibited, 

with terrible vivacity, its evil as well as noble | 

tendencies. ‘The realities of life gave reason to| 
the poet for the sad reflections, which he makes 
the chorus utter in the crisis of Clytemnestra’s | 
wicked career : — 


“Earth breeds a dreadful progeny, 
To man a hostile band, 
With finny monsters teems the sea, 





With creeping plagues the land ; 

And winged portents scour mid air, 
And flaring lightnings fly. 

And storms, sub limely coursing, scare 
The fields of the silent sky. 

But earth beyets no monster dire 

Than man's own heart more dreaded.” 





Says not the poet truly ? 
paper of this day, to which the translator of 
Aschylus (Blackie) refers his readers for the 
saddest coutirmation of this truth; search the 
records of vulgar crime, or the proud annals of 
history, for instances of ‘man’s inhumanity to 
man” exeeeding the peril of all other horrors. 
No age has been yet privileged, since Cain was 
cursed, to forget the futal possibilitic 's of human | 
fury. 


hopeful felicity, the ge nial successor of our poct 
found occasion to imitate this memorable chorus, 


in that of his Antigone : — 





tead the Zimes news- | 
marvellous narrative of the gesticulating empro- 


Even, in Athens, in a period of secure and | 


SEAT POETS; 


‘Things of might hath Nature many, 
In her various plan, ‘ 
But of daring powers who dareth 
Most on earth is Man.” 

We may regard this sentiment as the keynote 
of all the poetry of JEschylus. The freedom and 
| power of man, liable to be misdirected, by his ig- 
norance and sinfulness, to his own destruction, — 
such is the true theme of every one of his trage- 
dies. Such is the essential subject of the very 
art of tragedy itself. What is the history of the 
invention of that art? The early ages of Greek 
nationality, it has been well observed, fill up the 
wide space between the dreamy self-absorption of 
the East, and the recognition of absolute indi- 


‘vidual freedom. In the art of Assyria and of Egypt, 


we sce the results of incredible toil and of a patient 
struggle with material obstacles, erecting mussive 
trophies of the painful strife ; but the art of Hellas 
is instinct with mind. The gods of Hellas were 
not mere natural forces personified, but thoughts 
and feelings of humanity, composing an ethical 
world. In the mythical tales of their divine and 
heroic patrons, the people, with childlike credulity, 
eagerly admired the history of their own human 
nature. How full of consciousness of its rich 
endowments, they displayed in the compass and 
variety of the epic cycles, of which the Ihad and 
Odyssey are, only, the most beautiful fragments ! 
How real was this poetry to the popular mind, 
intimately related as it was to their religious, 
patriotic, and political institutions! It became a 
dominant part of their mental constitution. Then 
when the highly-cultured susceptibilities of indi- 
vidual character sought their organ of expressive 
utterance, began to flourish the lyrical kind of 
poctry,—Anac reon, Simonides, and Pindar, and poor 
| Sappho, and a hundred others, taught the language 
of Homer te pour out their diverse emotions, in 


| plous, amorous, stern, or voluptuous strains. Song, 


and the music of speech, with the accessories of 


/the flute and lyre, were brought to perfection. 


The story and the song were to be combined, by 
the Athenian art of tragedy, with a third element, 
taken from the rudest and most unpromising 


source. Who would have expected, a few years 


before the birth of A¢schylus, coming upon a holi- 
day party of rough peasants, queerly disguised in 


hairy skins of animals, and laughing at one recling 
fellow who tricd to dance a hornpipe on the slip- 


| pery bladders, —or circling with boisterous gallop 
and clamour around the central object of the 


riotous festival,—or standing close beneath a 
mountebank’s waggon pli itform, to listen to the 


visatore, Which was, perhaps, assisted by precon- 
certed remarks and questions cast in from the 
group of spectators,—who would have expected 
that Eschylus was destined, before he reached 
middie lite, to aid in converting this rustic amuse- 
ment, so coarse and obsc ‘ene as it often was, into 
that glorious concert of all the delighted faculties 
of intellect, linagination, affections, and taste, 
which the majestic cadences of his poetry can but 
faintly restore to us, though assisted by such a 
description of the actual stage as the following ot 
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Bulwer: 
thousands, one marble tier and bench above 
another, was open to the heavens, and commanded, 


from the sloping hill on which it was situated, | 


both land and sea. The actor apostrophized no 
mimic pasteboard, but the wide expanse of nature 
herself, —the living sun, the mountain air, the 
wide and visible A2gean. All was proportionate 
to the gigantic scale of the theatre, and the 
mighty range of the audience; the form was arti- 
ficially enlarged and heightened; masks of exquisite 
art and beauty brought before the audience the 
ideal images of their sculptured gods and heroes; 
while, most probably, mechanical inventions 
carried the tones of the voice through the re- 
motest tiers of the theatre. The sanctity of their 
origin, and the mythological nature of their stories, 
added something of religious solemnity to these 
spectacles, which were opened by ceremonial sacri- 
fices.”’ The songs of the chorus, undoubtedly, and, 


we suppose, also the most lively and passionate pas- | 
sages, of the iambic recited parts, were accompanied | 


by the soft breathings of an unobtrusive instru- 
mental music, harmonising’ with the voices that 


sung or chanted with perfectly distinct articulation, | 


and in a natural melody correspondent to the rising 
or falling jtones of the declaiming oratory. The 
members of the chorus, never less than fifteen and 


sometimes fifty in number, were not only exquisite | 


vocalists, but practised to exhibit, in unison with 
the music, a variety of graceful attitudes and 
alternative groupings, rhythmically executed with 
gestures agreeable to the changing sentiments and 
situations of the drama, whether languid or sudden 
in their motions, composed or violent. By words, 
by tones, by action, the chorus thus represented, 
as Schlegel has it, ‘‘ the ideal spectator,” instanta- 
neously rendering, to the actual spectator on the 
benches of the theatre, a most vivid expression of 
his own emotions at the scene or story presente 4 
to him. Those modern writers, who have chosen 
to sneer at this contrivance, as if it were ridiculous 
for a chorus in the orchestra to be able to observe, 
converse with, and warn the actors, or deplore the 
conduct of the persons upon the stage, without 
being allowed to interfere in the action, have be- 
trayed a strange want of sensibility and refine- 
ment. Are we not in reality, in beholding many 
bad things done upon the stage of actual life, 
which we have no authority by direct intervention 
to prevent, placed every day in the same position? 
The business of the chorus is, to apply the expe- | 
rience of the drama in the way of practical lessons 
of morality, thus :— 


‘The handof Jove hath smote them; thou 

May’st trace it plainly; 

What the god willed, bebold it now 
Not purposed vainly ! 

The gods are blind, and little caring, 

So one hath said, to mark the daring 

O{ men, whose graceless foot hath ridden 

O'er things to human touch forbidden. 

Godless who said so; sons shall rue 
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“The immense theatre, crowded by | 


The trump of Mars unchastened blew, 
And stirred red strife without the hue 
Of justice wholly. 
Live wiselier thou; not waxing gross 
| With gain, thou shalt be free from loss. 
| Weak is his tower, with pampering wealth 
In brief alliance, 
Who spurns great Justice’ altar dread 
With damned defiance ; 
Him the deep hell shall claim, and shame 
His vain reliance.” 


| English reader! the Athenians had no other 

sermons, no other specially religious and moral 
lessons preached to the general public, than 
these! Their temples, except this theatrical tem- 

ple of Dionysos, were merely the places for cere- 
/monial observances. Will not your Christian 
wisdom recognise the only spiritual and redeeming 
| influences of the heathen world, in such hymns as 
| 


these ? 


“For Jove doth teach men wisdom, sternly wins 
To virtue by the tutoring of their sins; 
Yea! drops of torturing recollection chill 
The sleeper’s heart ; ‘'gainst man’s rebellious will 
Jove works the wise remorse ; 
Dread Powers, on awful seats enthroned, compel 
Our hearts with gracious force.” 


And will not you, shuddering as you may at the 
story of ‘‘ Pelops’ line,” upon which a horrid Fate 
descended to ‘visit the sins of the fathers on the 
children to the third and fourth generation,” ap- 


| prove this argument and answer of the chorus, in 


discussing the fate of Agamemnon ? 


First Half-Chorus. 


“'Twas said of old, and ‘tis said to-day, 
That wealth to prosperous stature grown 
begets a birth of its own; 
That a surfeit of evil by good is prepared,* 
And sons must bear what allotment of woe 
Their sires were spared. 
But this | rebel to bye lieve; ] know 
‘That impious deeds conspire 
To beget an offspring of impious deeds 
Too like their ugly sire. 
But whoso is just, though his wealth like a river 
Flow down, shall be scathless ; his house shall 
rejoice 
In an offspring of beauty for ever. 
Second Half-Chorus. 
The heart of the haughty delights to beget 
A haughty heart. Irom time to time 
In children’s children recurrent appears 
The ancestral crime. 
When the durk hour comes that the gods have 
decreed, 
And the Fury burns with wrathful fires, 
A demon unholy, with ire unabated, 
Lights with black doom on the halls of the fated, 
And the recreant son plunges guiluly on 
‘To perfect the guilt of his sires. 


First Half-Chorus. 


But justice shines in a lowly cell; 
In the homes of poverty, smoke-begrimed, « 





——— --- — —<—- 
———— 


* A sentiment often recurring to the contemporari 





Their parents’ folly, 
Who flushed with wealth, with insolence flown, 
The sober bliss of man outgrown, 


of Aischylus. We are told by Herodotus of the warni 
which Solon gave to the rich Crassus; and the tile of the 








ring of Polycrates bears a similar import, 
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With the sober-minded she loves to dwell. 
Sut she turns aside 
From the rich man’s house with avert 
The golden-fretted halls of pride, 
Where hands with lucre are foul, and the 
Of counterfeit goodness smoothly swavs; | 
And wisely she guides in the strong man’s | 
despite 
All things to an issne of nieurT.” 


ed eve, 


prais 


Such glowing verses, which abound in the poems 
of Aschylus, may satisfy the modern utilitarian 
reader, who requires useful and edifying instruc- 

tion froma poet, that the morality of our old Athe- 

nian is not altogether worthless bee:use ‘ ethnic 
and idolatrous.”” We must again insist upon this 
merit, although we do not hold mora ising to be | 
the poet's immediate object. Aéschylus is_sup- | 
posed, in the comedy of Aristophane s, to assert 
for himself the merit of “* making men better in 
the state ;’’ but it is a very inadequate and partial 
view of lis moral purposes, which only supposes 
to his successor on the Athenian 





him to say, 
stage :— 


‘See now. what sort of men I left them to vou ; 
Did | not make them valiant, six feet high 

Not, sneaks that shirk the « duties of the stute, 

Not venal huckst Ts, & sch asites, as now; 

But breathers of th: hur of the spear, 

The sword, the plumed helmet’s mp le crest, 

And armour.— stout thet uy souls, j as if in seven- 


fold bull's hide welted! 


It is true, the veteran of Marathon did this for 
his people, “making a drama full of Mars,— 
which every | ody sceing would love to be a sol- 
dier,’— but he did more: he taught then 
modest, to be honest and ch ite, to abstain fr m 
iniquity and reve re the He chose, for ] 
poetic - subjects, detestable and notorious erimes 
of the herote age, | 
ently from the French 
mances of wickedness, _ the present day. 
never, by treachcrous sympathy, beguiled the 
audience to become accomplices after the fact, nor 
by sophistical pleading palliated its hideousness. 
He never presented alluring pictures of sinful in- 
dulgence, or leers and whispers of amorous wan- 
tonness. The adulteress and her paramour do 
not give a hint, on the stace, of their nefarious 
intrigue. The punishment of - crime is con- 
spic uous as it is terrible: the scandal of the sex 
is mourned over, both in the case of Hel len and | 
Clytemnestra, but is not p: iraded in a fascinating 
aspect. The great spirit’s dispute with Kuri- 
pides upon the principles of their poetic art, in the 
shady world of departed spirits, contains the justi- 
fication of his method in this, and sev ral other 
respects, end also, in our ju den 1¢ Mt, a sufficient 
reply to the ¢omplaint of bombastic language; for 
ought not heroes and demigods to s: pei - with l Ire 
and, high emphatic words ? Nothine c: an be more 
amusing than the whole of this disres spectful scen 
in the comedy of the “F rogs.”’ We ‘find, in the 
remarks of the frog choru us, an admirable, hu- 





l to be 


} 
£0 Mis, 


and other authors of 


morous ray nt of the peculiar style. and 
manner of 


«Eschylus :— 





poetic gift. 


ithe .Eschylean drama, 
‘according to the Mosaic record, 
of Paradise,— that which has been provided by a 


‘+ ____. The deep-thoughted bard, 
With equestrian harmomies gallopping bard, 
Will floor in the fight 
The elib-tongued wight. . 
The stiff hair of his mane, all alive for the fray, 
Bristling and big from the roots he will ruffle; 
His black brows he will knit, and terribly bray, 
Likea lion that roars for the scufile. 
Huge words, by rivets and spike-nails bound, 
Like plank on plank he will fling on the ground,» 
Blasting so bold 
Like a ‘Titan of old.” 


It is time for us to quit the old hero, and we 
have quoted no specimens of what is, properly, his 
We are less concern d to pick out 
tine verses from the poetry of our three friends, 
'than to help our readers to appreciate their tone 


‘of thinking and feeling. It would have been 


well, if we could have found space, here, for the 
eloquent rhapsody of Droysen, in which he 
describes the sentiments that prevail throughout a 
tragedy of schylus,— sultry thunderous gloom 
in the commencement, rising alarm and despe- 
ration, horror paralysing all attempts to escape,— 

then, burs ‘ting fury of the irresistible tempest, the 
spread of ruin and desolation,—and after the 
catastrophe, after the withdrawal of the grim 
cause of all this woe, satiated with destruction, 
the dawn of a more peaceful day, and the chas- 
tened comforting thoughts of the grateful sur- 
vivors. But, we should take exception to the 
idea of a mysterious tyranny of Fate, enclosing 
the bewildered victim in ever-narrowing circles. 
“There is no destiny or fatality of any kind in 
other than that which, 
drove Adam out 


divine deerce, secing the end from the beginning.” 
The re spons sibility of action, and the et ternal con- 


tradiction between individual freewill and the de- 
nut he used them very pid r | | pendence of the erent on the consequence of exist- 


ing cireumstances,—such is the import of this man’ 5 
|poctry. ‘He thi it hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 
| And what else, but this profound consciousness 
‘of human responsibility, is the substance of 
Dante's poetic message ? In the dedication of 
his Divina Commedia to the prince of Verona, 
‘the author says, ‘that the meaning of it is not 
single, but it may be said to contain many mean- 
ings. The sub ject of the whole work, taking it 
only literally, is simply the condition of souls 
after death. But if we consider the work in its 
allegorical sense, the subject is, how man, by his 
own free will, owing to his merits and de merits, 
is rendered liable, in justice, to rewards and pun- 
ishments.” The scope of this Vision of Retri- 
bution, with its various allotments of bliss or 
despair, befitting the character of its inmates, 18 
to present an imaginative view of the varieties 12 


© We must again acknowledge our obligation to Pro- 
fessor Bleekie for this spirited piece of translation. The 
origin a pnpara YORP o7Ta y Tivakneoy aTooTwV we 
should have « lespaire dof ren lering : but the metaphor 
ly describes the tumultuous rush of the poet's sen- 


exact 
tences, poured out pe ‘Ilmell, as it seems, yet knit 


tocether firmly by olinas and forced modes of con- 
! strnetion, 
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the moral condition of men. The names of his- 
torical or contemporary persons, notorious to the 
poet's readers as common examples of peculiar 
vices and virtues, were employed by him, as repre- 
sentatives of their class. It is not true, that 
Dante prostituted this privilege, (a dangerous one, 
we admit, which no writer for the press, who ad- 
dresses a general public, is justified in assuming, 
with regard to the persons of his own time,) to 
the gratification of his own vindictive spirit, upon 
the memory of his personal foes. The men who 
had injured himself, such as Corso Donati, and 
others who were a party to his worldly ruin, are 
not included in the population of the Interno. 
The Florentines, whom we do find there, are 
those, only, whose habitual vices and errors had 
already made them a scandal to the city; such as 


Filippo Argenti, the town bully, and Ciac 0, the | 


glutton, Cavalcanti and Farinata the unbelievers, 
and the profane old teacher, Brunetto Latini; 
who are all persons that have been stigmatised 
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remains to eternity of the same quality as his 
will or ruling love, the delights of which are 
turned into the things wnich correspond to them,” 
becomes the perpetual source of appropriate eter- 
nal conditions ; “ exhaling,” as Swedenborg would 
say, each a peculiar atmosphere of guasi-physical 
circumstance, in which the soul, being sensitive 
although indestructible, is entertained. as it de- 
serves to be forever. The immediate object of 
Dante is to delineate the mythology of the future 
life; his secondary, or allegoric al, design is to 
display the actual world of man’s own spiritual 
nature; for, ‘that man may be in ireedom, as a 
means of his reformation, he is conjoined as to 
his spirit with both heaven and hell.”” The many 
legendary descriptions, of Superhuman discove- 
ries, Which had been granted to ecstatic saints, 
supplied to the poet much of the material, and 
the pattern, of his composition; the object of it 


being, in this view, to illustrate the doctrine of 


with certain kinds of infamy bv the novelists and | 


historians of that time. Besides, the convicted 
criminals of the day, the robbers, the murderers, 
and peculators of the public purse—the conspi- 
cuous instances of treachery and usurpation in 
political affairs, —all these might be associated | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
' 
| 


| ot St. 


>? 
immor tality. Without going back to Plato, and 


to his post mortem resurrection of Er the Arme- 
nian, we may remind the reader of the wild story 
Patrick’s cuve; that of the fabulous isle 
Brendan, (which the superstitious enter- 
‘prise of Spanish s ailors, scarcely a hundred years 
azo, sought in the Atlantic ;) the story of a pious 


with the evil characters of poetry and of ancient | Visionary of Northumberland, rel: ited by Bede; 
history, to exemplify the condemnation of wicked | the oriental tale of the three monks of St. Maca- 


practices. That the poet, 
posal of their names, indulged a cruel or malig- 
nant disposition,—that he desired, or consented 
to, the damnation of any individual soul,—even, 
that he pretended seriously to decide any single 
case, — would be inferences quite as unfair, as it | 


would be, to ascribe to Byron, to Coleridge, or tu | writers, 


the gentle Shelley, poets who have dealt in curses 
and prognostications of torment, rather liberally, 
but with perfectly harmless intentions, a propor- 
tionate degree of malice. Dante was not a libeller. 


He ¢ eathered together, with no precise examin- 
ation of their merits, a host of good and bad 


reputations of the living and dead, which he 
distributed, in a provisional arrangement, accord- 
ing to their supposed character: but the eg 
of “deliberately criticising that mixed multitude « 
ancient and modern, fabulous and real, nat 
never was in his mind; they are, all, only the 
conventional types of the moral states, with which 
the popular opinion associated them. Now, if 
we reflect on the suggestions of our own con- 
sciousness, we shall find three essentially different 
conditions of man, in which, as a moral being, it 
is possible to conceive him; name ‘ly, that of repro- 
bation or utter degradation of the moral nature ; 
that of dise ‘iplinary effort and endurance; and 
that of holy and serene security. ‘These ide: as, 
of which, it need se arcely be observed, only the 
mediary state of discipline can be actually exhib- 
ited in man’s earthly career,) prevail amongst 
those who have spec ‘ulated upon moral and reli- 
ious topics, in every age. ‘They are represented 
by Dante, in the picture galleries of his Hell, 
Purgatory, and Heaven; where the propensity of 
cach individual, according to the principle ex- 
} ounded by Swede nborg, ‘that man after death 


in this summary dlis- | rius ; 





-Mondes, 


the famous ballad of St. Paul’s descent into 
the visions recorded’ by Pope Gregory the 
Great ; and, in general, of the production, during 
many centuries of mediawval history, of a very 
considerable mass of these religious fictions; which 
have been thoroughly sifted by two or three recent 
especially by M. Labitte, in two es ays 
which appe: ared first in the “ Revue des Deux 
and latterly also by M. Ozanaim,) 
for the express purpose of tracing the poetic 
sources of the ‘ Divina Commedia.” ‘These 
remarkable creations of excited curiosity and 
miracle-desiring faith, fantastic as they appear, 
frequentiy are beautified with touches of tender 
patios, and of elegant fancy; but we are for- 
bidden, by the want of space, to recite any of 
them here. ‘ A.l the poetry of the middle ages,” 
says M. Ozanam, ‘ was full of these spectacles of 
eternity. But, just as the dreams of night are 
made up of the thoughts of the day, so the poets 
fancied what the people believed. The people 
believed, then, in the commerce of the dead with 
the living; they believed eternity to be accessible 
to pure souls; they believed in visions. There 
were no tales which the children heard more 
eagerly from their mothers, or the men from their 
priests, than these which the priest got from his 
books. I blame neither the books, nor the prieeta, 
nor the mothers, and I see nothing more worthy 
of respect than this despised credulity. I tind in 
it the most estimable, and also the most inexorable 
craving of humanity,—the craving for the Infinite. 
It wanted, in that age, still two hundred years to 
the period when man circumnavigated this earth ; 
he knew not, as yet, either its extent, form, or 
situation ; but he had known, long since, that it 
is too small; he wished to look ‘above and beneath. 
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In accordance with this universal longing to con- poet, for the pure cyes and the tender smile of 
ceive the future world, the genius of Dante, Beatrice, who is identical with that Divine Wis- 
gathering together every hint which could be dom which the poet had served as the mistress of 
furnished to him by monkish manuscript, or street his youthfui aspirations, the sublime rising, by 
ballad, or preaching friar, by the painted altar- strength of loving contemplation, up into the 
piece or the stone-carved screen of a church, by celestial region, the regulated freedom of the 
the mystery-plays and by the sacred procession circling stars, and the inexhaustible ether of im- 
through cathedral aisles,—adding, to all the re- mortality,—the constellation of radiant spirits 
ligion, ail the science of his age, all incidents who shed the glory of their nature as light, and 
of history which he had ever read, and the expe- glow most vividly, in the rapturous pauses of 
rience of an adventurous life,—constructed the their melodious conversation. And if the poetry 
“Divina Commedia.”’ And, as it was the task of of Dante means all this to us, why should we 
twenty years of his mature age,—as it was, not criticise its accessory features? Admitting, that 
only ‘‘ the sacred poem, in which both earth and the Inferno has too much of gross and revolting, 
heaven had a hand,” but also, ‘‘that which had and the Paradiso too much of theological discus- 
made him lean, with its long toil,’’—so it must, sion,—that the mechanical preciseness of measure- 
in addition to its direct and its allegorical signi- ment, and formality of his plan, in describing the 
fications, possess a third character,—the auto- situation and distance of the different compart- 
biographical, in which, to our eyes, its import is ments, impairs the poetic effect, and is a serious 
most interesting. It is the Pilgrim’s Progress of fault if compared with the more impressive vague- 
an individual spirit; the passage ‘from the perilous ness and immensity of Milton’s creation,—we 
perplexity and wilderness of his worldly life; say this is, although not one of the most perfect 
through the pit of guilty despair, of loathsome | poems, one of the sincerest, and substantially 
existence, unavailing remorse, and sullen hatred; truest,—in spite of the errors of his creed and 
then, by supernal aid, having escaped out of hell, human judgment, and of the ignorance of his 


nnd having issued upon the silent penitential|age,—one of the most truthful testimonies of 


shore, imaginative genius in favour of the religious 
| sentiments common to mankind. Nor is its tone 
‘the dull constrained one of ascetic severity. We 
Ls ; . ‘ are reireshed, every now and then, emerging from 
the toilsome, whole:ome climbing of the Till) ino nether eloom, with « glance pegs nature, 
Difficulty, encouraged by the kind counsel of | ih aoe re on pd dal sol s’allezra,”— with azure 
angels, by the companionship of wise men; glimpses of the sky, and the verdure of dewy 
lighted by the cheerful sun, or the strange | grass. We hear, in passing, the warbling bird; 
lumin: aries of the unknown southern hemisphere; ‘we recognise the notes of that lyre, among the 
admonished by seraphie music and the sculptured | sweetest and carliest instruments of the Italian 
images of human history, on the pavement which oy¢ of song, which had fondly been attuned to 
is trodden by his weary - 

sion, at the summit of the purgatorial ascent, Into} }iocsom of maiden loveliness; the lover and the 
the serene abode of primal innocence; after be- | a rtict combining the charm of exquisite sensibility, 


“Where the grieved and obscure waters slope 
Into a darkness quieted by hope,”—- 





0 e the bolic; ‘ SS ar : : : ' 
holding the symbolical triumph and proces ion Of in Dante, with the experience and resolution of 


ys chur h } sel . aving exch: ani® d the guidance | the statesman, and the studious devotion of the 
ire ’ ~ , x j . . P . . . . 
a eee? ee mified* in the Latin | Cypistian scholar of ‘divine philosophy, musical 


% No thing is more puzzii tl ho begi as is Apollo’s lute.” 
( 4 s re ) Z.1n2 to ose Who eT) ) 
I 10 Degin & In the mind of Milton, too, this combination 


read Dante without previous inquiry into the literary and 
sentimental Jashions of his a: ve, than his svstem of has been observed, of a lofty and strong nature 


personitications. ‘To such readers, Virgil, selected as | upon which the Graces bestowed all their adorning 
the guide through the infernal regions, is a stumbling- care. But, we shall not commit the great imper- 
block at the outset. The sixth book of the neid, in | ‘ 

which the poet, whom Dante had studied so fondly, as 
the only master of epic poetry he knew, leads the way treatment of this mystical design, by Dante, quite con- 
into ‘Tartarus, does not account for the extraordinary sistent with the custom of other writers in his age. 
deference and submission he pays to Virgil. But it was. There is not, in the “ Vita Nuova,” or in the sonnets of 
always, in the middle ages, a popul: iF opinion, that Vir-| Petrarch, any real falseness of sentiment; but there is 
sil was @ powerful necromancer and magician; miracles | what seems to us, as sober English tradesmen, a great 


were wrought at his Neapolitan tomb, and the chance deal of chivalric extravagance and excess of devout rap- 
openin z of his book was an oracle, the first words of the ture. The real Beatrice Portinari was, doubtless, an 
page were infallible prophecy. Moreover, it was be amiable and sweet-souled girl, whose sisterly tenderness, 
lieved Ly doctors of the church, that, in the fourth | and sympathising couns els, had tende d, when Dante was 
Eclogue, Virgil predicted the advent of Christ. Another a melancholy, passionate and shy youth,—such as he 
toman, Statius, is allowed by Dante to partake the | describes See nth in = “ Vita Want a,” —to purify and 
honours of Virgil, in the Purgatory, because he is sup- | elevate his nature. The Pog ‘r feminine persons of the 
posed, in the reign of Domitian, to have been a con-! “ Divina Comme edia ;” 1S Lucia, who represents en- 


cealed Chrisuan. The female personages, whom Dante lichaenine 1 grace: Rachel ont Le: ah, who were often, by 

gives us, as symbols of certain graces and moral quali- fanciful reli tr writers, quoted for the respective vir- 
ties, will not appear so strange to those who are familiar | tues of active and conten »plati: e life, are well known. 
with the frequent use of these fizures, in the morality | In general, everything in Danie has an allegorical, as 


romances and dramatic allegories of the time. The | well as a literal inte rpretation ; and everything is appro- 
atfected gallantry of the troubadours, combined with the | nary in accordance with the usages and the creed of his 
habit of Catholic Mary-worship, rendered the whole | age, 





, atter admis- please the ear of Beatrice Portinari, that brief 
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tinence of attempting to analyse a genius, which : spirit of the new era, which reveres nothing but 
has been made the subject of discussion by so{the divine element in humanity, and honours 
many of the profoundest, and by some also of the | man,— 


most popular, critical writers of our d: ay. Whi it | 
Macaulay and Channing, De Quincey and W ilson, | 
have said so truly and so well, need not be re- 
peated by us; and several very shrewd and 
comprehensive essays, which have appeared within 
the last few months, must now be fresh in the! 
public mind. The poetry of Milton is what 
every educated Englishman is expected to know 
by heart,—not verbally by rote, although a hun- 
dred of his verses, and of his ‘classic phrases of | 
expression, do constantly abide in the memory, 
and issue forth spontaneously, as well as in familiar 
quotation ; Milton and Shakspeare are, indeed, 
everything to us, which Homer ever was to the 
Greeks,—our text-books of the nobler knowledge 
of the humanities. It is unnecessary that we shoul t 
cite instances from a volume which lies with the 
Bible in every English home, and which is the 
best, often the only, literary treasure of the com- 
mon man. If we may suggest one destderatum 
in the range of Miltonic criticism, it is, the special 
determination of Milton’s relations to the de- 
lightful imitator of Italian romance, Edmund 
Spenser ; whose attractive gift, of sweetening the 
“deep conceit’ of moral wisdom with luxurious, 
even luscious, condiments of sensuous fantasy, 
had enchanted the most refined and capacious 
minds of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
does not Shakspeare contess, | 

“And I in deep delight am chiefly drowned, | 
When as himself to singing he betakes;” 


and does not Milton, in his gravest theological 
discussions, take pleasure in borrowing illustrations | 
from the Faery Queen, and commend its author 
“whom,” he says, “I dare be known to think a. 
better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas?” — In fact, 
the poetry, too, of Milton abounds with signs of 
his attachment to the English ¢mprover of Ariosto 
and ‘lasso, who 


join with the gods?’ 


‘“ A creature who, not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but endued 
With sanctity of reason, might erect 
His stature, and upright with front serene 
Govern the rest, self/knowing; and from thence 
Magnanimous to correspond with Heaven, 
But grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
Descends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 
Directed in devotion, to adore 
And worship God Supreme, who made him chief 
Of all his works.” 


This is the theme of Milton; but if he approached 
such contemplations, his experienced wisdom could 
not allow him to indulge them in the fallacious 
way of certain amiable, though self-deluded 
humanitarians,— like the wondrously rich, but too 
prodigal Shelley, who regarded man as no flawed 
and inconsistent creature, but as formed, — v 
religion, trade, and law could only be abolishe 

to give his education fair play,—a “high being, 
of cloudless brain, untainted passion, elevated 
will.”’ Milton knew better, what was in man. 
He felt the immeasurable distance between right 
and wrong in action. That’ awful alternative, 
‘Wilt thou join with the dragons? wilt thou 
as Carlyle has it, seldom has 
been elaborated into more tremendous amplitude, 
than Milton presents it, in the astounding climax 


of his appeal to the nation, then all tremulous and 


surging to prepare for the war of principles; he 
reminds them of ‘‘that day when He, the eternal 
and shortly expected King, shall open the clouds, 


to judge the several kingdoms of the world ;” 


where ‘ the y undoubtedly, that have been earnest 
for good,” shall receive glorious titles, “and in 
the beatific vision, progressing the dat less and 


‘irrevoluble circle of eternity, shall clasp inseparable 


hands with joy and bliss, in overmeasure for ever. 
But ¢hey contrary, that by the impair- 


ing and diminution of the true faith, the distresses 


vand servitude of their country, aspire to rule and 


“In sage and solemn tunes has sung 
ye! tourneys, and of trophies hung, 
Of forests and enchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than mects the ear.” 


Spe nser’s cave of Mi nmon, at nd the journey, by 

the iron car of Night, to Piuto’s house,—w hich | 
belong to himself, not copied, like other things, 
from the Italian,—are truly Miltonic; and so, the 
hellish figures of Sin and ‘Death, the building of, 
Pandemonium, and many other scenes of Paradise 
Lost, of which no one can dispute the invention 
with Milton, are truly Spenserian in their cha- 
racter. But we must recur to the rem: irk, that 
his originality is, after all, manifested most imme- 

di ately i in the forcible since rity of the sentiment 
which animates eve ry se mtence he ever wrote. 

This sentiment is, the dignity of uprig rit human 
hature, the ‘‘ beauty of holiness,” the adoring 
homage that he offers to moral inte ‘grity ; and, as 


consequent upon this, his indignant ‘repudi ation of 
. external pretensions to conventional majesty ; | 
Ons tituting, 


as we have observed, the es sential | 





| genius, 


promotion here, after a shameful end in this life, 

which God grant them), shall be thrown” 
the rest of the curse we will not venture to re peat. 
Milton was intensely oppressed with this con- 
viction of responsibility; as with A%schylus and 
Dante, it resolved the direction of his poetic 
and brought him to consider the origin of 
moral evil, ‘‘of man’s first disobedience,”’ and the 
profound significance of that vencrable Mosaic 
mythical tradition,— 


‘The heinous and despiteful act 
Of Satan done in Paradise, and how 
He. mn the serpent, had perverted kK ve, 
Her husband she, to taste the fatal fruit.” 


The free-will and fallibility of mankind,—there 
lies the material of our three grand religious poets. 
They strove to mould this primal subject in the 
form of the sacred mythology of their churches, 
already popular with reflecting and pious minds, 
They chose different sides of it for illustration ; 
Milton ascended to the source of that sad contra- 
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diction, between the actual degradation and the 
noble destiny of our race, in 


‘‘ That forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe ;” 


ZEschylus limited himself to exemplifying the 
self-inflicted vengeance of excessive passions, and 
the earthly punishment of the wicked, by the 
whetted knife of Fate, and ‘‘ the Fury, with dark- 
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It was among the mountains, and by the plaintive 
sea, that we began to study them in this compa- 
rison.. The hills and the waves, the clouds and 
stars,—these invariable objects of poetical inyoca- 
tion,—are mighty and sublime; but there was 
in the books we carried with us, in the heart we 


carried with us, that knoweth its own bitterness 


bosomed ire ;’’ Dante endeavoured to expand the. 


process of retribution throughout three spiritual 
worlds, and to show the eternal consequences, as 


well as the intrinsic character of all the deeds | 


done in the body, whether they be good or bad. 
We have finished. The kinship of the great 


' 
| 


and joy, the strife of its own hopes and anxieties, 
and its own insatiable wishes, a power beyond the 
things of earth, of the ocean and the sky; a moving 
interest, an inestimable importance. And, if we 
could recal, in person, these victorious souls,—if 
we could meet the large eyes of Aschylus, gazing 
at the fiery eruption of Etna which he saw, think- 
ing how the huge bulk of a flame-spitting Titan 


Poets, whose names have been often mentioned | lay crushed beneath the tortured mountain, — if 


together, has been clearly made out. 


The line} we could walk on the lonely Apennine paths with 


that we predicated, drawn from the centre of their| Dante, or enter into the sublime darkness of 


hearts, and predominating in the artistic course 
of their genius, depends on their single-minded 
consistency in the pursuit of a fixed moral aim. 
They dealt truly with the realities of human 
life, and did not evade its difficulties. 
made use of ‘pity and terror,” to ‘‘ purge the 
heart”’ of the world with the medicine of tragedy. 


They | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Milton,—we would not question them of scenery, 
or natural phenomena. No; taught by these 
masters of the knowledge of life, we would learn 
what it behoves ourselves to do and to suffer; we 
would receive, across the shifting ages, the agree- 
ment of their testimony to God, virtue, and 
immortality. 








THE 


A TALE OF 
Tur following is not meant to be a p‘ece of sati- 
rical imagination, but a tale of truth, such as I 
have found it recorded in certain family archives ; 
although Il change both names and dates in such 
«a manner, that, 1 believe, if there be any parties 
interested in the original, they will not recognise 
its bearings in any of the references I may give. 
‘'he scene of the narrative is placed as far back as 
that period when Scottish chivalry had so hard a 
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‘never had either been arrested by picture so 


striking. The most absolute silence brooded 


over nature, except where a plover piped shrilly 


from a marsh, or a seamew went wandering with 


its strange cry through the air. ‘The bare slope 


on which they stood, and the plain below, tor 
‘miles composed an unbroken expanse of heath 
and bog, without a single shrub, and hardly a 


verdant spot. 


task in withstanding the onset of Edward the 


Virst’s legions. he latter had laid waste the 
lowland provinces of the northern kingdom, but 
a3 yet had made but a partial impression on those 
secured by the great Grampian belt. On the 
syuthern side, and under the shadow of this 
nuisty barrier, it was that the ground of conflict 
was, at this precise time, principally maintained. 


stream. 


A wandering river carried away 
the supertluous waters of the lake, and here and 
there a birchen clump haply wept above its 
But in amply redeeming contrast to 


these features of wild solitude lay the glassy 


sheet of the loch beyond, with a small islet like 


a dark gem on its bosom, and giving foundation, 


as the travellers could discern, to a warlike keep, 


A range of soft blue hills, crested in many places | 
with shaggy pine, embraced in their semicircu- | 


lar sweep a beautiful shect of water, called Loch 
Sorry. On an April evening, when the sun was 


4 


pot from the same quarter. On reaching the 


edge of a long declivity, which ran down to the, 


plain that expanded itself on the only open side | 
turned towards each other. 


of the lake, the shadows of their own figures and 
tiose of their horses, thrown far forward by the 
s'anting beams of the sun, lighted on the person 
of a shrouded man, who was sitting on a grey 


whose turreted defences were clearly pencilled 
against the water. ‘The sun’s red splendour 
spread across the smooth surface of the loch, and 


even caught the bright spear-point of the sentry 


on the battlements. Behind rose the round blue 


low in the west, a pair of riders approached the ridges of the eastern hills, which again were 


clouded on the north by the great dusty forms 


of the Grampian mountains. 

When the riders had admired sufficiently, they 
It is proper to say 
they were both cavaliers, or young knights, of 


the highest training, and of pertect tashion. One, 


stone, surveying the splendid panorama with ab-_ 


who rode a strong bay steed, was tall end hand- 
some beyond the requirements even of an age, 


bed interest. The horsemen also paused, for! when such qualities were in highest request 
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among the brave. He was armed at all points, 
and his arms sat on him with that indescribable | 
east, Which at once betrayed his noble birth and 
education. His age couid not have been more 
than three-and-twenty, though much exercise 
had embrowned his face, and even broken in 
sme degree the glossy brown hair that curled 
under the beaver of his helmet. No one called 
his features handsome, although strong and manly 
and lighted by a grey eye, broad and flashing as 
the ea ale’ s when animated by internal fire. 

The other knight was in most respects a con- 
trast to the one just described. His person was 
sight and of low size, although muscularly knit, 
and he rode a small jet black charger, wiry and 
ferce as the Desert steed. His dress was neither 
so rich in material, nor so carefully arranged, and | 
with such efiect, as that of his companion; and 
on the thin regular features, seen beneath their | 
border of close black hair, there was less breadth 
of spirit displayed, though perhaps not less 
genuine 
lier. However that might be, many would, I 
have no doubt, have chosen him as the more pre- 
possessing of the two. His manner was calm, 
and his dark eye reflective. 

From the conversation interchanged by these 
knights, it appeared they had, for some days at 
least, been close comrades, and had advanced, 
although the ways were most perilous, in their 
present unguarded fashion, from the southern 
border of the kingdom. T he goal of their journey 


seemed to be within their view, at the moment of 


their pause; and, indeed, partly from a half doubt 


if such were the case, as well as from emotions of 


uncontrollable admiration, it was they had come | 
to a sti and. After slight debate of these circum- 
stances, their eves lighted on the shrouded figure 
alre: ae noticed, and the taller, and as it se emed | 
the elder, rode forward, just as the man, startled 
by the shadow s, had arisen. He was a mere 
youth and in a rustic garb, though most ave TSC, 
either from shyness or some cause of grief, to | 
allowing more of his face to be seen than he could 
help. When the warrior saluted him, he vazed 
in stolid silence, without making any reply. At 
length he did an obeisance slightly, and stam- | 
mered a low-toned apology. 

“Can you tell us, boy,’ 
cursory examin: ition, ‘whose tower is perched on 
the rock yonder ? 

“Do you purpose going thither? 
in reply, after a moment’s pause. 

‘“Mayhap we do—but what is th: it to thee ? 
It could serve no end of yours, I wot,” he added, 
ina contemptuous sty le, “to know whither we 
tended, sirrah.”’ 

‘‘No,”’ answered the boy, in the same low tone ; 
“but I desire to gain yonder tower mysclf, and | 
would be glad of your company—your protec tion. 
I will answer your query therefore. The chief who 
rules over castle and loch is Sir Hubert de ‘Twise- 
dale, a knight of no mean name, as ye may have 
he: ard, and once an English march-keeper. 


9 


said the boy, 


he won a Scottish heire ss, the Lady Jane of Torry, 
whose stronghold sits on the water yonder, i 
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chivalry than marked the first cava- | 


said the knight, after. 


But. 
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have heard she has lost—or Sir Hubert has lost, 
which is the same thing—vale after vale of broad 
possessions, till they are now all but landless, 
Sir Hubert is at present cooped-up yonder like an 
eagle in its last resort. The English keep guard 
in various posts not far distant, and wait, it is 
said, but a proper occasion for descending upon 
him, even in what has been thought an impreg- 
nable retreat.’ 

‘* They should beware, lest it be the viper biting 
at the file,” answered the knight pleasantly, and 
winking to his comrade. ‘‘ But come, youth, thy 
tongue runs glibly, and savours of southern ex- 
traction ; besides, thy news are in high acceptance. 
Canst tell us more of this sturdy Sir Hubert ?” 

‘‘ Truly,’ answered the lad, after a considerate 
pause, ‘‘ nothing particular, unless I mention that 
he is sore pressed, not for counsel, but for cavalier 
recruits, such as ye seem to be. Your services, 
if you are to proffer them, will be welcome, I 
doubt not. True, I heard of a boy—a nephew 
of Sir Hubert, and by name William de Graeme, 
who was expected to lend assistance. He is of 
English birth—at least, born on what is called the 
debateable ground, and of English education, 
and a cle rkly youth I hear. But, then, the boy 
hath no resolution of purpose, and cannot be 
looked to in need.” 

The person addressed by the speaker blushed 
between ire and shame, at these quiet words ; 
while his comrade calmly smiled. It appeared 


the former was the William in question. ‘‘ How 
\say you? boy, sirrah!” he exclaimed, almost 
menacingly. 

‘‘ Even so,’” answered the speaker, without 





being disturbed. ‘ As you judge, I am from the 
| opposite border, though of Scotch extraction, and 
| be uring a true feeling for the wrongs of my 
mother country. My forefolks have been retainers 
| of the forefolks of Sir Hubert for m: iny a race by- 

| past ; and when, not long ago, I was left father- 
less, to care for myself, I vowed to seek him in 
‘the land of his adoption, and serve with the 
burly knight, as of old my fathers had done under 
the ‘I'wisedale lords. So you may judge if my 
knowledge of border families be not correct. And 
I can swear by St. Andrew himself, that this 
William de Graeme is but a wavering boy, and not 
one whit a warrior for the times.” 

The tire-spot glowed on the cavalier’s cheek, an: 
he even raised his lance; but the younger cavalicr 
interfered and induced him to refrain. “ Hart 
ever looked on this springald you decry so mer- 
cilessly ?”’ at length he v -ociferated. 

4 Nay,’ ’ said the boy, calmly as before; ‘ but 
my gossips have related that he is but a tinkere. l 
up youth, of very unwie ‘idly size, and most ur- 
gracetul shape, besides entertaining a set cf 
features no Merry-Andrew at market would seek 
to covet.”’ 

‘‘ Worse and worse,”’ cried the younger knight, 
now in an unc ‘ontrollable fit of laughter at his 
companion’s perplexity. 

‘‘Pshaw '’’ muttered the latter, when he at 
length found a tongue, and pricking his horse 
quickly forward. ‘ Walter de Polmaise, thers 
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may be those who could at will take you as| must now be a well-grown girl. I remember her 
roundly in the hip—so, pr’ythee, cease thy | | a child some six years my junior, and climbing to 
guffaw.”’ my knee that she might embrace my neck w vith 
The eyes of the younger rider were running/her fondling arms. I may let thee into a secret, 
over with merriment; but as they went forw ard Walter, concerning this matter,” continued the 
he gradually restrained himself, in respect of his “speaker, with his former magnificence; “it was 
companion’s sulleuness. The unlucky wight of a| once thought advisable Isabella and I should be 
lad followed, with what speed he could, some | educated for each other —lord and lady — yoy 
paces behind. ‘ William,” at length said Walter | understand.”’ 
de Polmaise, as he had been addressed, “T beseech} ‘‘ What! within forbidden degrees ?’’ exclaimed 
you give me pardon. But, beshrew me, if yon | Walter. 
fellow pulled not, at a venture, marvellously like| ‘Tush! The law of forbidden has not come go 
as he had knowledge of his game. However, let far north, man,” replied William. ‘‘ Besides, jt 
there be no bad blood betwixt us, because of his is not a matter of forbidden degree at all, but one 
silly chatter.” of love; in the court of love alone can the question 
‘““Why,” returned William, magnificently, “I. be tried, and verdict given.” 


care not a rush for the matter, now thatIam| “ You s speak then as if the case were still Pos- 


cool, only at the time I longed to curry the clown’s sible,’ rejoined the other, with a faint smile, 


ribs with the butt end of my lance, hadst thou) “ You and I have been companions in camp 
permitted me. As it is, we have won something | abroad for some three years now, and after various 
of good at his hands. I was convinced of being episodes of a fanciful attachment, on your part, 
right, that yonder was Castle Torry. Ipaid mine to this, that, and the other fair dame, I guessed, 
uncle a visit many years ago, when I was but a by your own account, that you had settled at last, 
slip of twelve summers or so, and have some in-| and that within not many months back, on casting 
distinct dream of having moved in this picture | in your fate with a reigning beauty south of the 
_ border — somewhat of distant kin to you, if I 
“Then have not you seen Sir Hubert since ?’ | wot aright too—lovely as early summer, and one 
inquired Walter, with interest. | whose heart you had entirely won, and to whom 
‘I think not,” answered William, musing. ‘ | you had solemnly plighted.” 
am certain I have not. Though his nephew, 1 ‘No more of that, Walter, as thou lovest me,’ 
have, from the circumstance of his bei ‘ing a stern, ‘cried William. “I gave you all in the ele es 
unflinching, Scottish man, ever since his mar- 7 confidence, and not even to my own ears was the 
riage, lived far apart, seeing our family posse ssions | tale to be uttered again. Be sides, we are Just on 
‘barred though they now be) lic too much on the | the loch’s edge, and must give signal.” 
English side for us rising scions to appear as if| Accordingly he wound a blast on his bugle, that 
S> IT was| rang over lake and mountain, and was borne on 


tampering with our proper allegiance. 3 | 
educated in Engl: and ; and believe me, Walter, | far echoes in distant vales. Thrice the note was 


I speak without vanity when I say, I am no con- | repeated, till a reply was wafted over the water 
te mptil le scholar. [can show thee clerk ly exer-| from the tower. Ina few minutes thereafter a 
cises that would amaze thy comprehension. | boat was seen to shoot out from the rock. The 
“ Indeed,” said Walter, with yet stronger in-| warriors meanwhile dismounted and stretched 
terest ; but recurring to the original topic he added, | themselves on the grass, while the youth, who 
“On your trying to recal what you may have /| followed at some distance, placed himself on a 
retained of your visit to these scenes, 1s there no | high stone, and surveyed the advancing craft, as it 
special person, or thing of special moment ? | came lightly over the water. It pre cently re: ached 
‘‘ No, unless it be that I remember leading you | a rude sort of quay, and showed four stalwart 
by the hand on yonder battlements, and receiving ‘fellows armed to the tecth in its management. 
a reprimand at the hands of your cousin, the | The knights embarked with the country youth 
| instantly ; and having disincumbered their steeds 
‘“ Not my cousin, she is cousin of my mother.” | of their gear, they ‘brought them, after a short 
“Well, it was a reprimand for advancing you! struggle, to plunge’ into the tide. Holding them 
too near the edge, and feigning to fling you from | by the bridle reins, they then pushed off, and the 
snorting animals nobly swam for it. Few minutes 
rt ever | sufticed to bring them to the rock. Gradually it 
since my own was laid under the turf,” said} enlarge! on their vision — a bare retreat, though, 
bea alter, with true feeling. ‘My father was killed | here “and there ina nook, showing cultivated 
by Highland marauders, while I was yet in in-| patches, and having sits loftier edges and peaks 
fancy; my mother stood not long thereafter the ‘crowned with embattled and turreted walls, 
oppression of cares and grief; and it was then’ gloomy and massive. Sir Hubert had expected his 
the Lady Jane made me her own, and reared me nephew" s arrival, and with some attendants was 
for years under her own eye. She lavished equal |in waiting at the small landing-place. He was 8 
kindness on me, I dare to say, with that she be- | stout knight, of ordinary stature, with short griz- 
stowed on her only child, my cousin Isabella, as I | zled locks seen beneath ‘his steel headpiece, a keen 
love to call her.” grey eye, sharp mouth, and strongly cut nose, 
‘And mine too, in truer sense,” repeated Wil- His whole air spoke vivacity, and decision, a 
liam, “‘ which, by the way, reminds me that she, sturdiness, With these he united manners of 


before.” 


stately Lady Jane.” 


the giddy height.” 
‘Ay, she was ever a kind mother to me, 
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politest, and a smile now and again playing on 
features once and even yet handsome, that ladies 
must secretly have aspired to win. He received 
the youths most heartily, and led them immedi- 
ately off to the inner court. A steep, narrow, 
corkscrew stair gave access to an upper ch: umber — 
the only one of ‘state in this eyry —and here was 
found the Lady Jane. She was tall for woman, 

and of most comely aspect, with pale but regular ; 
features, a hazel eye, dark and soft, and raven 
hair having yet all its pristine gloss. The proud 
neck and the curled lip were not less in their 
prime. She vied with the knight in spirit ; and 
in harmony, bating their pleasant banter (which 
truly but served to evince the harmony the pares ; 
they were most conspicuously one. Sir Hubert 
ever declared on honour he had been nigh stormed 
by fair ladies in his youth, soliciting his hand ; 

but his wife had, by her superior fervenc y, borne 
off the bell, like St! Anthony’ s grunter. 

“ Ay, to knead a mongrel Southerne r,’ replied 
the lady, ‘‘ into the shape of a parcel decent Scot- 
tish knight and true man.” 

“Which kneading accounts for arms and 
shoulders of mine being black and blue over night, | 
goodwife,”’ rejoined the knight, with a burst. of 
merriment. ‘‘ But where Is Bell? She will re- 
cognise her cousins, I wist 

The Lady Jane had given the youths a most 
erdial welcome, and now signalled to an attendant 
to bring refreshments, w hile another summoned 
“the lovely Isabella.” Presently in walked this 
object of general request. She was a girl still 
under seventeen, but tall and well filled in tigure— 

afigure too of rare symmetry and rounded beauty. 
In face she more resembled the knight than the 
lady Jane. It was not a face of ange Jic beauty, but, 
and yet not a 





little hauteur. 
fulness and proportion that at once seized the eye, 
while clusters of very dark brown hair hung in 
dishevelled profusion on her ivory neck. With 
much of womanly manner and appearance she 
bad not yet lost that air of girlish attraction of 
which the romantic fancy most approves. William 
de Graeme forthwith imagined her most won- 
derfully altered—grown —improved—and in his 
veret heart, not lovely perhaps, but most love- 
able. Was ‘he in love at first glance? Be that 
witmay. Isabella received both wjth kindness, 
though perhaps giving a warmer smile to W al- 
ter, since he had more recently been her compa- 
ion. This reception seemed to make Walter 
verfectly happy, after the quiet disposition of his 
tature ; and presently he was seated by Isabella’s 
ade, giving her a glowing relation of all he had 
¥en and undergone i in his late vicissitudes abroad 
She listened and smiled with her clear eyes and 
weet mouth, and, as William’s furtive cye de- 
“ared, was altogether a girl of decided fase ination. 
But Sir Hubert drew his attention by his war- 
ike details. He chuckled over the accession of 


‘wo such stalwart volunteers; and as he seized 
the Wine-flask, with a hand that played about it 
vith the familiarity of old usage, he pledged their 
tealths most beseemingly. His : tower, he declared, 
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‘and as they might see by making inspection, was 
a very beehive of warlike order and working. 
Every element they could command was in prepa- 
ration and indeed ready. ‘A lousy Englisher, 
they call Peter de Wode, a cruel, crafty hound,” 
he said, “lies at L——, and vows to have his will 
of us water-searts some fine day. But he may 
come out to shear, and go home shorn, my lads ; 

. I pray God, we may have speedy opportunity 
of "ch wing.” 

Hereupon the Lady Jane gave a long and per- 
haps somewhat tedious det ail of all the vicissitudes 
they had undergone, their losses, and their retreats, 
within the past few months; ever indeed since the 
disastrous battle of Falkirk had been fought, in 
which the Scottish hero, William Wallace, had, 
through the foulest treachery, suffereddefeat. She 
concluded by asking how and where the young 
knights had spent the interval of some couple of 
months or so, during which their arrival from the 
South had been daily looked for. To this Wil- 


liam gave answer by describing the aspect of 


things southward, and the desperate shifts of cir- 
cuit and skulking to which they had been put, in 
making their most tedious way. 

‘‘ Well, now that you are here, make the most 
of it!’’ said Sir Hubert, rising briskly 

‘Yes, yes,’ thought William to himself, “ in 
more senses than one, if I had my own inclination 
only to satisfy. But we shall see.” 

Meanwhile the knight guided them to overlook 
the defences of the place, and to point out, while 
heaven’s light yet lasted, all the points of neces- 
sary interest In the surrounding district — neces- 
sary when the times and their peculiar situation 
were considered. As they progressed round the 
little citadel, and the deep shades of evening fell, 
Sir Hubert gradually got engaged in earnest con- 
verse with W alter about foreign scenes; and, by 
and bye, as the knight’s hearty laugh echoed 
through the building, these two turn d a corner, 
leaving William in the rear, and now quite alone. 
It was a little retreat, cultivated as a garden, and 
having a small turf bower, where seated, a person 
might dangle his feet over a small parapet into 
empty space, sheer above the rippling water some 
dozen feet below. In this place and posture 
William seated himself. His abstraction had in- 
creased till now he held with himself an internal 
soliloquy; and I am nigh ashamed to confess, that 
it was somewhat to the following purport. But 
mine eyes have perused the inevitable record, e¢ 
litera scripta manet. 

‘““Who would have thought it,” said he, 
“that the gallant, the handsome, nay, the 
princely W ili am de Graeme, as some flatterers 
have called me, should be so victimised? What 
do I feel for my cousin Isabella? Nothing like 
the care of an elder brother, as of old — nothing 
like the kind care of near kinship — nothing like 
the disinterested favour of an ordinary acquaint- 
ance — but, if I am not blind to my own emo- 
tions, it is love—absolute love. Yea, here is a 
scrape! First,” he said, counting off on his 
fingers, ‘‘there was G , a girl whom I de- 
_yotedly loved, and to whom I vowed faith un- 
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r , whom I thought I loved most deeply of 
all, but a short week drove her from my _ rcecol- 


lection; lastly occurs Geraldine. All these 
named were scattered at wide distances, and not 
within compass of my native home. But Geral- 
dine is of nearer tie — of kin to me, both by birth 
and marriage — her father’s towers within sight 
of those once my father’s — my love to her avowed 
to the separate heads of our houses, and an en- 
gagement solemnly contracted between us. Not 
three months it is since we parted in grief and. 
despair — 1 to win my spurs when I would re- 
turn and claim my bride, she to waste, in solitude 
and longing, the hours that should el: apse till my | 
return. But, alas, poor Geraldine! I remember 
still her exquisite beauty and sweetness; but my 
love for her, I fear, was nought. At all ev ‘ents, the 
avowal on my part 7 now of tervency and truth 
would not be worth a silver groat, if at any time 
it was worth more. I am the most unlucky of: 
youths — in endless scrapes through this folly of 
love fever — and now in what may be the worst 
scrape of all, for to Sir Hubert I must behave with 


uprightness that can know no wavering. The | 
affections of his daughter must, in my eyes, be 


| 


sacred, in whatever ight L may cventually be in- 
terested in them.” 

With this doughty resolve, the fickle youth | 
arose, for the vesper bell was tolling over the loc h, 
from ‘the highest turret. 
chamber, and there joined the company as betore. 
Sir Hubert loved his wine, and so the bravest) 
hours of the night were consumed in revelry, in 
which William bore an active, Walter almost an 
entirely passive, share. Isabella retired carly | 
with her mother. As the girl’s rounded form 
vanished at the door, William, who had manifested | 


admirably, when, all at once, a little trifle 
turt 
_of his own composition, a sentinel suddenly glided 


| of the 


“most inopportune moments. 


before her a hilarity of manner and spirit, whic hh | 
she seemed to greet as most approved galiantry, | 


considered with himself — “ Hitherto it has been 
with me — Jeni, vidi, viet. Shall it be so once 
more, and 1s this swect girl in reality doomed to 
be mine?”? The same thought recurred, as after | 
a drowsy chat with his iriend Walter, both of 
them stretched themselves on separate couches, 1n | 
the same sleeping apartment. ‘My cousin!” 
murmured the restless youth, ‘‘ who would have 
thought it? Is it within possib le things that we 
may yet be united? There is the forbidden de- 

gree — and there again is Isabella’s own inelina- 
tion, Which I halt dreamed to-day was towards 
Walter — and there, last of all, is the disposition 
of the Lady Jane and that of her father. ‘The 
Lady Jane, I know, sces a very dear relation in this 
poor W alter — whereas Sir Hubert m: iy be my 
friend or not, as the whim might seize him. The 
point seems to be, whether the ‘y could ever dream 
of Isabella being mine. If proposed, would their 
amazement not cqual their aversion ¢ 
again I must warn myself to exert caution.” 


| 


| expected, many an uncasy hour. 


COUSINS. 


draughts at the fountain of love. Still, not much 
time was permitted for this agreeable diversion, 
since, as much as possible, Sir Hybert kept 
men busy at exercises of discipline, when, 
course, the young cavaliers had to give ¢ 
countenance; and when these exercises of di 
pline were intermitted, others of a convivial 
nature came on, at which they were also expected 
to bear a ready part. W alter usually did his 

duty in both respects lightly, and was off on some 
little business or other of ingenuity and adven- 
ture, till the whole garrison learned and admired 
the elasticity and hardihood of his character, 
‘William, with higher bearing, was less the sol- 
dicrs’ man; and it was thus, on escaping from 
the knight, he was oftener found than Walter in 
his cousin’s bower, where she sat, it might be, 
at her embroidery, or perhaps touching the Jute 
or harp, both of which she played exquisitely, 
The acquaintance then seemed thus running on 
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curred, which somewhat marred the ever course 
of events. While, one evening, he sat within the 
seat, spouting in Isabella’s ear some verses 
across the range of their vision, in a distant angle 
court. There was something other than 
usual in his step and glance, as he glided past; 


}and as the cousins mutually witnessed both, and 


marked them, the incident sct them on reflection. 
| William discovered the soldier to be none other 


He sought the supper- | than that same youth who had, on the evening 
(of his arrival, 


been his own and Walter’s com- 
panion across the lake. This was the first of a 
series of apparitions of the same kind, in which 
the lad invariably presented himsclf, with the 
same stealthy step and peculiar glance, at the 
At length, so pal- 
pable was the incident, that to its indirect influence 
William imputed a gradual coldness and eaprice 
of manner, which Isabella now began most tan- 
talisingly to show. Now she was cordial—her 
eyes would sparkle, and her colour came tumul- 
tuously, as he met and greetcd her; again she 
strove to avoid his very presence, and, if in his 
company, to place herself anywhere but by his 
side. Such caprice cost him, as was to have been 
HLis conquests 
had hitherto been easy, and the trial of meeting 
with indifference, and, much more, with positive 
aversion, was not hoes intolerable than novel. 
Sometimes he would exhibit a proper degree o 
spirit, as he thought; and when all the old 
attractions of person and manner had produced 
but small effect, he would feign indifference and 
loftiness on his side in turn; but he never found 
that this answered his purpose one W hit the more. 
What then was to be done? He was pledged to 


—Geraldine—yet it was certain, in his innermost 


heart, he loved Isabella. Yet that he might bet 


W herefore ; inveigle the latter into either attachment or evee 


‘the slightest hint of love, he was, if possible, 


He slept and slept soundly on the top of his| resolved — top he had yet his spurs to win, and, 


generosity. Next morning he was rea dy to see 


and admire us betore ; and with ev ery vlance, it | “ies the offer of his hand. 


¢ that, could not avow his wish and second it 
It prematurely, then, 


is to be remarked, he imbibed new and copious | he should engage with his own cousin, where 
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would fate land him, suppose, between that en- 
gagement and the expected consummation on his 
obt: uning knighthood, another ‘‘change might 
come o'er the spirit of his dream’’ (as past expe- 
rience had taught him, even in all his fervency, 
to fear). It was a hard question; and sometimes, 
for this very reason, he blessed his stars that 
Isabella did entertain reserve, at whatever cost to 
his pride and his love together. For that aided 
him in maintaining the resolve he had made, that 
neither tongue nor hand would commit him so 
egregiously in his love here, as on several occasions 
both had ‘already done. He became the victim, 
therefore, of highly pent-up passions. But a worse 
degree of these even was awaiting him. 
He was one evening hanging over the parapet, 
a few feet above what was called the turf walk, 
and which more than once he had traversed in) 
Isabella’s company. He was gazing, in a gloomy 
fit of thought, over the placid extent of water, 
where it lay in the nearly level rays of the west- 
ern sun, “a burnished sheet of living gold.” 
Suddenly the clank of arms and the tramp of a 
footstep below arrested his attention. Looking | 
down, he beheld the young recruit already more 
than once alluded to. Prese ntly, as he paced to. 
and fro, and seemed in thought as deep as that of 
William himself, a light form glided along the 
walk, and was close beside him ere he perceived. 
Both gazed attentively at each other; but Isabella | 
(fur it was she), bending her head to the sentinel’s | 
deep salute, was passing on, when, after a struggle 
| 
| 


of hesitation, to William’s surprise he recalled her 
by name. ‘* Think me not insolent, lady,” said he, 

“if I presume to say a few words of warning to y ou. 
Heaven knows I do it with a faithful purpose.’ 

Isabella exhibited amazement; but her calm- 
ness of temperament enabled her to suppress the | 
fecling outwardly, and to listen with urgent 
curiosity. 

‘‘ You are, I fear me, in love,”’ began this most | 
trusty man-at-arms, with as much of quest ion | 
however, implied in his tone and words, as con- 
fident assertion. | 

“That .is presumptuously enough, but still | | 
fairly said,” answered the lady, coolly. ‘Go on.’ 

“But I fear also, if your affections are fixed on | 
William de Graeme,’ went on the undaunted | | 

youth, most earnestly, ‘‘ they hang by a rotten 
and treacherous bough.” 

The cavalier above, on hearing these words, | 
gave a start in his concealment, and would have | 
leaped down to take the sl: indere r by the throat , 
but the appearance of his cousin caught and | 
arrested his attention. She tirst flushed, and then 
grew pale. The very name of love to William | 
de Graeme, it almost seemed, was the mention of. 
an idea that had never occurred to her, and which | 
some obstacle of nature or accident prevented her | 
from taking in as even a possibility. She passed | 





her hand across her forehead in thought—the n 
reflected, with her eyes set keenly on the speaker 
—and finally, with a rapid Viv acity , she exclaimed, | 
. — spec ch smacks as if you had something to 

y to my cousin’s charge. Is there such a thing, 
and what is its nature?” 


‘a resort very little better. 


655 


‘Yea, there ts such a thing,” answered the 
suldier, firmly. ‘ It is that he has already more 
than once avowed love to ears of hapless victims, 
who trusted to his faith and were deceived. 
Finally he is, at this instant, under engagement 
to one who is, as people estimate, both lovely and 
young and innoe ent. I can certify the very name 
if you desire lady—for you ‘know whence I 
come, and whet is my hereditary duty to your 
father’s house. Yet this last engagement ‘will 
not, 1 judge, be more sacredly kept by him than 
those preceding. Once again he will approve 
himself man-sworn and nidc lering.”’ 

Isabella, with much interest, put a few more 


questions, which  sutfticie utly elicited information 


that told sadly in William’s distavour. She then 
thanked the youth, and after looking at him more 
closely than ever, as he shrunk back the eape of a 
huge surcoat drawn up about his features, she 
smiled proudly, and telling him to apprehend 
nought tor her, she moved off. Meanwhile, Wil- 


‘liam’s burning shame and horror may be con- 
ceived. Yet what help was there for it? Every 


word spoken was truth. To attack the lad 
for his bold charges would only tend to make 
matters worse, and throwing him into the loch be 
Then candidly to ex- 
pound to Isabella his by-past history would 
involve the very dec Jaration of love he wished 
above all things, in the meantime, to repress, and 
might, moreover, wakcn feelings that no after 
effort would be able to quench. In such cireum- 
stances, after he had watched until he saw Isabella 
return calmly trom the turf seat, he slowly wended 
| his way into the castle’s interior. He saw her no 
more that night; and in a most unenviable frame 


‘of mind he sought his couch, to toss restlessly 


upon it throt ith the greater portion of the night. 
Iie bitterly envied the dee ‘p slumber which Walter 
derived trom the exercise of active, deliberate, 
und most decisive powers. 

On the day next, and for several days, the 
‘manner of his cousin, to his astonishment, was 
not any different from its former bearing. But all 
at once it underwent a change. She would shake 
him coldly by the hand—the face that never had 
| before been turned to his, without a mutual smile 
being interchanged, turned freezingly or disdain- 
‘fully away from his glance—and the tones of the 
‘voice, that used to address him gleefully as a 
child, were now those of slight and disregard. At 
first he could hardly believe in the revolution. 
The Lady Jane still prosed affectionately to him of 
her family history, and Sir Hubert still loved him 
as his right hand trencherman, and his counsellor 
in matters connected with the impending warfare : 
but what amends could these circumstances make 
for the dead weight that now, without cessation, 
oppressed him? His misery went on increasing 
by the hour. In the first place, such had been 
Isubella’s previous caprice, that he could not offer 
the slightest opinion as to what her feclings might 
be, or rather have been, towards him. He could 
not therefore be judge whether, at present, her 
conduct —distant and even coldly and insultingly 
unkind— was dictated by pique, or by decided 
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aversion. If pique, as his hali-strangled vanity | from his own forlorn condition to the recollection 
once or twice suggested, he might still hope to! of his pest. folly, and especially to the memory 
comfort himself; if, however, positive dislike, as | of the forsaken Ger: aldine; his eye caught, am 
in his gloom of spirits he was most apt to believe, | the — ant mountain pines filling the gorges of the 
there was nothing before him but despair. Who/| hills, the glance of moving steel. In a moment 
could have believed it—the gallant, handsome, his ¢ attention was absorbed. A long line of armed 
ever-conquering cavalier, William de Graeme, figures moved stealthily under the fo rest cover, 
foiled, tortured, and completely set at nought by | and was swallowed up in the hollows about the 
a young inexpericnced girl, whom, not many | base of the hills. There could be no doubt this 
years before, he could well remember having was the menaced English force under Sir Peter 
dandled on his knee? In the plight to which i de Wode at last. Sir Tubert had long expected 
was reduced, with rising spirit he would some-| him; William, therefore, hastened to inform him of 
times take resolution of appealing to Isabclla her- | the signs of coming conflict. The information re- 
self, on the score of her unaccountable conduct ;|sounded in a minute throughout the little gar- 
but then in came the bugbear of the declaration, | rison. Every man was vii delay afoot, and 
which past experience had given him at length | the whole plac e rung with the hoarse calls of the 
firmness sufficient to keep sealed within his lips—)} men to each other, the ray "id tramp of their feet, 
and so the idea of an explanation was relinquished. , and the lumbering of war engines in the stains, 
How then was it possible to put an end to this'or on the nope eiatae All eves were then fixed 
torment of suspense ? on the distant shor 

In an impetuous moment, he resolved to con-| This Sir Peter de “Wode was a most redoubtable 
fide in Walter; but even this resort was denied | champion of the opposing party. He was famed 
him. As if to add tentold to his agony, his eyes throughout the country, alike for his unheard-of 
beeame all at once open to the fact—or its appexr- | ferocity and his invulnerable skill. The antici ipa- 
ance at least—that Walter was his rival. Isabella! tions the n, from his present movement, were both 
began to smile upon him with more than mere} anxious and well-grounded, on the part of the gar- 
grace. He was seen constantly planting Rimacit !rison of Loeh Torry. The suspense was, however, 
by her side, as opportunity offered; and she was} not doomed to be lengthened. The heat of the 
seen as constantly receiving all his advances with! day had hardly passed, when the English force 
a frankness, which, in his heart, William would | had deployed into open position on the shore. It 
fiin have considered most heartless coquetry. The seemed a tormidable band of men, literally clad in 
Lady Jane also seemed to favour his budding stecl; and, by their regular array, a leaguer of no 
aspirations; and between mother and daughter, ordinary character might be expected. <A long 
Walter was basking in the sunshine of favour and | line of tents speedily arose like exhalations on the 
bliss. All this while, William wandered about, | ground; andthe red banner of St. George, pitched 
the victim of gloom and desponde ney, his whole | into a mound in the centre, had its broad fulds 
mind occupied in most dismal reflections on the shaken from the staff and given to the wind. 
consequences of his infirm resolution, and casting ‘These preparations having been made, a small 
about various plans which might enable him to) boat was seen pushing off trom the shore, and with 
abandon, at once and for ever, the scene of so!}a white flag in its ow rowed swiftly across for 
much hopeless torment, and seck ius fortune else- the islet fortress. Sir Hubert inst: antly turned 
where. Yet it was hard to decide. He had ocea- out at the head of a gallant detachment ; and, sup- 
sionally ‘observed some glimpse of joy;” not} ported by his nephe w onthe one hand, and Walier 
that Isabella ever relaxed the most invidious dis- de Polmaise on the other, took up his position on 
tinctions which hed all at once begun to mark her an esplanade, right sleue the fortiticd landing- 
conduct, but that he discerned, or thought he did | place, there to receive his unwelcome (or welcome 
at least, some token of particular favours on the as he counted them) visitants. Hestood with his 
part of the good knight and his lady, which gave | tine martial figure thrown slightly forward in ad- 
him hope that they were not indifferent to his vance, his eye keenly directed, aud his hand rest- 
cherished thoughts. But, again, how could these ing on the pummel of his sword. The blue flag 
be at all matters of cognisance to them? He had of Scotland, with its huge lion rampant, was 
never disclosed a whisper of his love; and though streaming from the lofticst battlement, right over 


his gloomy and abstracted air might tell a tale, his head. 
how could it be that their conjectures should hit It was at this neg of somewhat critical 
s9 certainly on the cause interest, that the Lady Jane was stationed with 


He was witnessed, one aniline in his strain of hér dau: chter in adecp window reccss, directly 
‘melancholy madness,” pacing alone the loftiest ove rlooking the scene of interview between the two 
battlements. Sleep now never refreslied him. He redoubted champions. 
arose haggard and worn from his couch — food ‘Observe, my daughter,” said the former, “how 
hardly p: sened his lips in a measure to sustain the handsome in tigure and noble in air is your cousi2 
s-vere exercises of the day; and the wine he often) William. In all my experience, and it has been 
drank with avidity, if h: iply he might drown his| much both in court and ¢ amp (this was a favourite 
cre, seemed ri tee mercly to seethe than inspire asseveration), I tell you I have never scen youth 
his brain. Suddenly, as he stood looking over the to compete with him in personal accomplish 


eilm mirror of the lake, and at the distant blue} ment.” 
hills on the east, his thoughts wandering bitterly | Isabella affected to notice neither the youth nor 
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the rema 
saw fit to return to the charge. 

“ And if my observation serve me right,’”’ she 
continued, gl: ancing askance at her daughter, 
“ William has a heart capable of as noble thoughts, 
and a hand of as noble deeds, as his eye and : car- 
riage are those of princely majesty.’ 


sé Opportunity must have been very backward to | 


him then,” at length said Isabella, with a slight 
laugh, ‘‘since he has not as yet become famed 
for one or the other. There is cousin Walter, on 
the other hand, known even now for the part of a 
daring and most chivalrous warrior. 

“Cousin Walter!” echoed the lady, opening her 
eyes wide. ‘ Why, he is but a boy, and a boy, 
moreover, of no more than ordinary parts, though 
a good and generous enough youth in the main. 
Walter has no more pretensions to stand by the 
side of William, I trow, than has yonder old 
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rk, and Lady Jane, after a short pause, the chief share of which went of course to the 


credit of William’s fearless daring. 
“Ye can say much, my springald,” 


at length, 


said the English warrior, slow ly relaxing his hold, 


‘when ye can s 


grey beard villain to mans the throne of Seot- | « 


land.” 


say that your hand was on Peter de 
Wode's beard. At another time ve could not, lL 
wot, draw it so easily to your side again.” 

‘At another time, I wont be wanting in the 
bol Incss to make at least a fair trial,’’ answered 
William, undauntedly, now springing back on the 
rock, whe n, by pulling on the rope he still held, 
he had brought the boat completely alongside. 
Sir Peter de Wode langhed aloud, with the bitter 
eacchination of the hyena, but made no further 
reply than by stretching out his hand to Sir Hu- 
bert with the words, “Sir Hubert de Twisedale, 
we have often heard es each other, and that, meet 
when we might, we would prove no mean foes. : 
come on purpose to clasp your hand and drink : 
cup of wine with you, if it be your pleasure, ere 
we engage in strife. Will you thus pledge me, 


Isabella compressed her lips in silence, as if she | that our strife will not be the sham of novices, or 


had a different opinion, and was satisfied to main- | 
tain it, while her eye settled on the scene going 
on without. Her mother, on the other h: ind, was 
for a little while unable to overcome the astonish- 
ment she had displayed. She was an astute 
woman in most things, but here was a little en- 
tanglement which seemed to defy her penetration. 
“Ay!” she muttered, “this gear needs mending, 
I trow; Cousin Walter, indeed !” 

Meanwhile, perhaps, the thoughts of her daughter 
were not, after all, of the precise nature her words 
would have indic: ited ; 
ing over the group round the landing-place with- 
out, was caught by an incident which there at the 
moment occurred. Sir Peter de Wode, coming 
wlongside, had stood up in his barge, and, after 
exchanging grave salutations with his foe, 
leaning forward, as if desirous to touch the rock, 
that he. might come even into personal contact 
with Sir Hubert. But from the awkwardness of 
his boatmen, or the difficult nature of the landing- 
place, he failed in effecting his object. There- 
upon ‘William de Graeme, seizing the 
a virchen rope, which was strung through a ring 
in the side of the rock, sprang lightly off “the quay 
into the very centre of the English crew. Peter 


e ° ° ° i 
de Wode, grimly showing his teeth in the centre. 


of his shaggy beard, instantly collared the im- 
petuous youth with his left hand, and with his 
right pointed a gleaming dagger at lis throat. 
But William was not to be so daunted. 

“Grip for grip is fair play, as we say in Scot- 
land,” he exclaimed, taking the fierce old knight 
by the breast, and in turn predominating over him 


with his lofty form, and his steel knife ready for. 


instant service. Both for an instant stood in such 


unfriendly embrace —the eyes of Sir Peter gleam- | 
shall get as good as he can give. 


ing like lighted charcoal, and his nether jaw, with 
its garnishment of shining tusks, showing like 
that of some beasts of prey, while William, over- 
topping him by a head, his eyes flashing broadly, 
and his lip curled in angry disdain, was the 
very impersonation of a young Hercules. The 
half-struggle elicited a shout from the garrison, 
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end of 


‘the vain courtesies of your carpet knights.” 
“With right good will,” cried Sir Hubert, 
wringing the proffered hand with a grin, not less 


deadly than that with whieli Sir Peter ‘profte red the 


| with brought ; 
brim with the blood-red liquid, 
Peter’s hand once more. 


He then shouted tor tlagons to be torth- 
and on these bei ing filled to the 
he wrung Sir 
‘‘Do me reason,”’ he 


gr isp. 


cried, lifting the cup to lis open visor, ‘as, with 


for her eye, after wander- | 


the help ot God and St. Andrew, | ann Teady to 
do you, whenever ye choose to come on.’ 
The E nglish knight took the deadly pledge— 


grim illustration of those savage times— and with 


Was. 


their hands mutually enclasped, they at the same 
moment raised their cups, and, with eye lixed on 
eye, drained them to the bottom. Now,” added 
Sir Peter, turning to push off, “I shall rise trom 
the water’s edge yonder ’ when, like the vulture, 
I shall have drank the richest blood of my prey. 
“Ay,” replied Sir Hubert, “but bear in mind 


‘the eagle has yet a feller swoop than ever vyul- 


English warrior sprang ashore. 


‘alacrity once 


ture made. Yet fear not—ye may be stricken, 
but the nobler bird has no taste for carrion blood 
— it will only be spille ‘d upon the ground, there 
to corrupt in the face of heaven.’ 

Such was the parting taunt, as Sir Peter, with 
a wave of his hand, signed to his crew to push 
off, and presently the boat was again plying its 
way across the water. Those on the rock stood 
watching its progress, until it was seen to touch 
the distant beach, and the upright form of the 
‘* He is an astute 
old villain yon,” said Sir Hubert, turning with 
more to look to his defences. 
“ Noted you the keen survey he took of our 
rock and its appointments? “His scheme from 
the first was one of espionage. Nevertheless, he 
Away, men! 
Every soul of you is in luck, that ye have the 


‘chance of paring the claws and plucking the 


beard of yon untamed tiger.’ 


Meanwhile, Isabella, as I have hinted, had 


witnessed the feat performed by her cousin 


At the moment, when it seemed the 
2u 


| Wilham. 
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knife of the English knight was glistening about 
his throat, she ‘uttered a slight scream, and her 
face was covered with the pailor of death. At 
the shout of applause bencath, her fixed eye 
beamed with a glow, which it was difficult to 
characterise, and the tumultuous colour visited 
her neck, cheeks, and brow again. Leaning 
slightly forward, with intense interest, she 
watched till William was safe again upon the 
rock, and disdainfully, yet with his own splendid 
air, sheathing home his enamelled dagger. It 
would be impossible to say what flurried her 
maiden bosom at the moment, and riveted her 
burning eye upon the noble youth. In an instant, 
however, recollection seemed to flash upon her; 


she glanced fearfully to see if her mother had | 


noted her emotion, but that lady, engrossed with 
admiration of all that had taken place, 
watching what was now proceeding with the 
flashing cye of her warrior race, had evidently 
not noted her agitation; and for this she secretly 
thanked heaven. But scarcely had the ejaculation 
been formed, when the shadow of a human figure 
behind arrested her eye; and, turning hastily, 
she beheld the young seutinel, who so strangely 
seemed interested in her fate, and who at the pre- 
sent moment was standing a few 
at her with melancholy eye and haggard face, as 
he leaned on the end of his battle-axe. Isabella, 
in spite of herself, shook in every limb: she tried 


fect off, gazing 1 
/not a bodle’s worth cause for sorrow, 


and | 


COUSINS. 


way to the banquet hall. The good knight, Sir 
Hubert, ard his lady sat in their places at the 
upper end of the table; and, ranged’ along th, 
huge board in their several degrees, towards the 
other extremity, were placed the greater number 
of those composing the feudal garrison. William 
watched eagerly for his cousin’s entrance. To 
his dismay, she appeared in all her maiden loye- 
liness, hanging on Walter’s arm; and yet farther 
to wound him, seeing what side of the board he 
had assumed, she deliberately directed her cavalier 
to tind places at the opposite side. William sat 
down in calm despair. Nota muscle trembled, 
although the passions of grief, love, and rage 
boiled tumultuously in his bosom. He kept him- 
self calm by a preternatural effort. The hour 
dragged on in the midst of revelry and tumult. 
He drained wine-cup after wine-cup, hardly ever 


raising his eyes to where the cruel Isabella sat, as 


the execllent W shia T. 





to summon up spirit to repel the strange influence | 


this stranger had imperceptibly acquired over her, 
but in the attempt she failed; she felt she had 
been detected, and as she grew red and pale by 
turns, she could only relieve herself by pretending 
an earnest interest in the progress made by the 
English barge, as it was rowed swiftly over the 
lake. Presently her lady mother hurried aw ay, 
that she might embrace the gallant William de 
Giracme, and add with her indomitable spirit to 
Sir Hubert’s cheer —and as she vanished, Isabella 
caught the opportunity of retreating in haste to 
the privacy of her own chamber. 

The castle speedily resounded with what seemed 
preparations for a banquet of rejoicing. And 
such was indeed the case. Sir Hubert could in 
no way more satisfactory to himself show the 
warrior glee with which he entered on the deadly 
contest with the English foe, 
drinking and merriment. All were summoned to 
be at their posts. Amongst others, William de 
Graeme did not fail. He had in the meantime 
received rounds of congratulations on his intrepid 


bearing towards the tiger-like De Wode ; and, if 


I must confess farther the faults of his nature, 
nothing gave him so keen a pleasure as the faint 
smile with which Walter de Polmaise informed 
him of the general admiration of his conduct. 

He looked at the speaker with an eye that sought 
to pierce his very heart, and the meshes of bitter 
envy he wished to believe enve loped it. His ex- 
ultation was only momentary, however. He went 


off to meditate and sigh heavily over the secret of 


his baffled love. But perhaps he had one more 
chance yet. He caretully, the retore, arrayed his 


person, 


than by a night of 


he now blamed her, in heartless coquetting with 
At length, as he looked 
round him, he caught the Lady Jane’s eye resting 
stedtastly upon him; and when he would faintly 
have smiled and pledged her in a cup of wine, 
she plucked his sleeve with a kind remonstrance, 
and whispered over the edge of her goblet, as she 
raised it to her lips, ‘‘Cheer up, man! You have 
I tell you.’ 
William started and reddened, but did not see 
clearly what her words indicate d. He was not 
allowed time for reflection; for presently the 
boards were cleared and removed, the pipers took 
their places at one end, and, in the midst of the 
crash their instruments on the instant made, Sir 
Hubert led out the Lady Jane to the dance. The 
floor was speedily crowded. William, summon- 
ing up a desperate effort, made towards where his 
cousin stood by Walter’s side; but she caught the 
sigus of his advancing purpose, and hurriedly say- 
ing something in Walter’s ear, both glided away, 
and took up their places amidst the shouting throng. 
Wilham stood petrified tor a moment at this crown- 
ing insult. But the very extremity of his case 
gave him calmness, which, in no other circum- 
stances, could he h: ave hoped for. He cursed 
Walter, he cursed his own folly and infatuation, 
and owned in his heart that his guilt and false- 


} 
hood were but receiving their m erited recompense. 


‘and with a throbbing bosom found his 


Whenever he could, he made his escape, and went 
out on the edge of the rock, to breathe the soft air 
which 
the loch. It was a dark, starless night; but the 
glassy sheet of the water, as well as the back 
ground of gloomy hills, was indistinctly visible. 
He paced along the brink of the crag, in the full 
luxury of his miserable thoughts. In spite of 
Isabella’s coldness and disdain, he felt that he still 
fondly, nay madly, loved her; all his past attach- 
ments of passion had been but mere child’s play 
to the storm of vehemence and fire to which he 
had now fallen a victim. His every thought of 
vanity, whether in his accomplishments, his per- 
son, or his spangled dress, was levelled ‘with the 
ground; and he thought only of his loving t 
madness, and his being spurned and hated in re- 
turn. He stood still, with clasped hands, looking 


came watted across the placid surface ot 
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over the gloomy tide, and envying the depths of; His men are toiling in gangs in the erection of a 
peace and rest down in its bosom. 'strong, deep, and broad embankment, meant to 
But suddenly the dash of an oar smote on his| cross the outlet given to the waters of the loch, 
ear, and in an instant thereafter it was repeated. | and so gradually to dam them up, until they rise 
Bending his eye intently into the gloom, he pre- | and sap the foundations of our fortress here.” 
sently discovered an object moving over the water's) The boldness, and almost chimerical nature of 
surface, noiselessly, but for the faint ripple the such a plan, struck the mind of the young knight 
dip of the oar every now and then raised. It with extreme interest. He questioned the boy, 
came close under the rock, containing, as he was once and again, till at length the latter, peevishly 
enabled to discern, but one tenant. Just as the answering he had no farther time to prate in the 
latter stepped off on the steep flight of steps lead- chill night air, made as if to push past him, and 
ing up to the first esplanade, William, who had leave him to his meditations. 
silently descended, laid a tirm grasp on his shoulder.) ‘‘ Stay one moment,” said William. ‘“ Let me 
The assailed party instantly unsheathed a dagger, tell you, young man, I have a strong though in- 
when the cavalier, gazing closely into his face, definite interest in your history. Your present 
perceived, to his amazement, that it was the young news testify to your unusual enterprise and intel- 
Border recruit once more. The recognition was ligence alike; and should an hour of crisis come, 


mutual. my eye shall not be off you, and my hand, in 
“Young man,” said William, after a moment’s danger, will be near to succour you.” 
consideration, ‘‘ we seem connected by some mys-; ‘The boy was then permitted to pass; when, 


mounting the steps lightly, he might have been 
strange to me as it has hitherto seemed.” seen to pause, with a long fetched sigh, at the 
“Tf it had ever remained a stranger to you, it corner of the esplanade, and there, leaning his 
might have been better,’ answered the boy with head against the cold wall, indulge in a few 
a troubled voice. But, recovering himself, he | bitter sobs; but as he heard the heavy step of the 
added, ‘‘Are ye aware what danger there is around | cavalier ringing on the stone ascent, he darted 
the citadel ?” hastily away, and was lost in the gloom of the 
William signified his ignorance by a gesture of |} quadrangle. The sentries, pacing on the battle- 
surprise. Then,” said the boy, ‘‘know that, , ments, seemed to have been made aware of his 
in this skiff, under shade of night, I have visited | secret enterprise, for he passed in and out un- 
the English defences, where you sce the camp-fires | challenged. 
gleaming on the shore yonder, and have approached (To be concluded in our next.) 
s0 near as to sce what the plans of De Wode are, 


terious link. It strikes me vour face is not so 
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Unper the title of ‘‘ The Panthropeon,” * M. Soyer | quet, than critics summoned to judgment, and 
has published a work of goodly dimensions and} teel much more inclination to wander from sweet 
equally goodly aspect, in which he has carefully to sweet, and regale ourselves with the good 
gathered from resources old and new, an astonish- things set before us, than to pick a quarrel with 
ing amount of information upon the subject of | their arrangement, or to carp at the effect of the 
the viands which omnivorous man in all ages of | whole, albeit it might be susceptible of improve- 
the world has been accustomed to eat, and the |ment. The work is dedicated to the Genius of 
liquids which it has been his pleasure to drink. Gastronomy, a subtle spirit supposed to have his 
In the true spirit of a veritable Amphitryon, residence somewhere in the region of the dia- 
preparing a magnificent banquet for his guests, phragm, and whom we cannot suppose to be 
our renowned chef de cuisine has had an eye to hypercritical with respect to literary undertakings, 
the ornamental and the graceful in the perform- whatever he may be with regard to those of the 
ance of his task; and though he is not profession- kitchen: let us be excused, therefore, if leaving 
ally a maker of books, but a maker of no end of the literary merits of the author to the appre- 
other things which it is much more agreeable to ciation of others, we confine ourselves on the 
criticise, he has put forth his volume as he would present occasion to the subject upon which he 
furnish forth a feast, in truly magnificent style, treats, and select for the amusement and edifica- 
and enriched it with admirable plates illustrative tion of the reader a few of the delicacies and 
of his great subject. In turning over its ample curiosities which it has cost him the labour of 
pages we seem more like guests bidden to a ban- | years to prepare for our entertainment. 

nar teil oe | Tell me what thou eatest and I will tell thee 
who thou art,” said the gastronomic Frenchman. 
M. Soyer is evidently gifted with the like pene- 


* The Panthropeon, or History of Food, and its Pre- 
paration, from the Earliest Ages of the World. by A. | 


Soyer, London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1853. }tration, and he holds it as a maxim, that the 
2u2 
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manners of individuals, their idiosyneracies, 
clinations, and intellectual habits, are moditied to 
a certuin extent by the nature of their food. 
cording to him, mankind before the Flood lived 
innocently upon fruit, vegetables, and milk—and 
not till the Deluge 
things,” did the art of cookery, which he calls the 
“ magi ric science,” begin to enlighten the world. 
The origin of the art is, however, involved in 
much obscurity, and we ‘é not sce that any of 
the legends w hich are cited in this volume, are a 
whit more worthy of credence, or throw any 
more valuable light on the matter, than Charles 
Lamb’s famous ‘ Disscrtation on Roast Pig,” 
which must have been suggested by the mythic 
tale of the Goddess Ceres and a trespassing hog 
who met with a similar fate to that recorded in 
the famous Dissertation. Pig, however, once 
tasted, could never hope for a reprieve from the 
butcher’s knife. Though forbidden to the Jews 
by the Mosaic law, the Greeks ate him in the 
heroic ages, and before the advance of luxury had 
given birth to professional butchers, the warriors 
of Homer killed their own pork, as well as dressed 
and devoured it. With the advance of refinement 
came the butchers, who spared their patrons the 
disagreeable task of sl: ighte r, and sold meat by 
the ‘pound in the markets of Athens, weighed in 
the scale as now. At one period the Toman 
butchers sold meat by micafion in the following 
way: The buyer shut one of his hands; the scller 
did the same; each of them suddenly opened the 
whole, or a few of his fingers. If the fingers 
were even on cach side, the seller had the price he 
asked; if they were oad, the buyer gave the 
price he offered. This was the old Rom: in way 
of “splitting the difference,” but it was sup- 
pressed in the year 300 by a decree of Apronianus. 
The Romans were especially a pig-eating race, 
and retained their fondness for pork from the 
foundation to the decline of their empire. ‘The 
Cretans abstained from it in order to offer it to 
Venus; the Egyptians fled from the sight of pigs 
as unclean beings whose presence detiled them. 
Neither the Phoenicians, the Indians, nor the 
Mahomedans would eat them. On the other 
hand, the Greek and Roman sages maintained 
that nature had created the pig for man’s palate 
—that he is good only to be eaten, and that life 
was given him only as a sort of salt to prevent 
his corrupting —an opinion which scems to have 
been practically followed down to our own day. 
The Romans discovered fifty different flavours in 
pork, and under the hands of their skilful cooks, 
swine's flesh was often transformed into delicate 
fish, ducks, turtle-doves, or capous. With them 
the Trojan hog, as we all know, was a favourite 
dish —it was a gastronomic imitation of the horse 
of ‘Troy, its inside bei ‘ing stuffed wit myriads of 
small game. The mode of its preparation is de- 
scribed by M. Soyer. 

For a long time it was thought by the ancients 
a sin to eat the flesh of the ox, the friend of the 
husbandman. Homer's heroes however were not 
very scrupulous. Menelaus offered roast beef to 
Telemachus, 





L. 
in- | Nestor; 
Ac- |. 


came “C6 to modify this state of | 
but thinks it indigestible ; 





and Agamemnon presented it to 
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and an ox was frequently roasted whole 
for a feast of Grecian heroes. Before their time 
(braham cooked a calf and served it to angels in 
the valley of Mamre. Moses places the ox in the 
first rank of animals whose flesh is allowed to be 
eaten. Hippocrates praises ox-flesh as nutritious, 
among the ancients it 
appears to have been generally roasted, but was 
sometimes boiled and eaten with sauce. Among 
the early Romans the ox was so precious that a 
citizen was banished for killing one that was his 
own property. 

The lamb was one of the first animals offered 
in sacrifice, and was slain by most ancient nations 
for that purpose. The Grecks were so fond of its 
flesh that the magistrates of Athens were obliged 
to forbid the eating of lamb which had not been 
shorn. The Romans were equally so, and the 
flocks of the Campana hardly sufficed for the 
exigences of the capital. In patriarchal times the 
kid was as much a favourite, and Moses ordained 
that either might serve for the feast of the Pass- 
over. The Egyptians, whose god was represented 
with the legs of a goat, abstained from killing a 
kid or cating its flesh. Among the Greeks it was 
considered a dainty , and the kids of Attica brought 
a high price. At Rome too they were highly 
prize d, and the most delicate were fattened 
Tivoli. 

The Roman peasants found the flesh of the ass 
palateable, and the eelebrated Miecenas having 

tasted it, introduced it to the tables of the a 
and rich, but the fashion of eating it lasted ni 
longer than his life. Since his de: ath, howev 
numerous Mecenases have introduced no end of 
asses to the tables of the great, and that fashion 
has not died out yet. Galen compares the flesh of 
the ass to that of the stag. It is said to be eaten 
plentifully in the quinguettes of Paris, under the 
denomination of veal. Many nations consider the 
flesh of the dog excellent. ‘The Grecks ate it, and 
Hippocrates was convinced that it was a light and 
wholesome food. The common people of Rome 
also ate it. The Hottentots in Africa feast on the 
flesh of the clephant ; and Le Vaillant the traveller 
resolved, the first time he partook of an elephant’s 
trunk, that it should not be the last, but he pre- 
ferred even to that the foot of the colossal 
quadruped. The Grecks devoured the hedgehog, 
and the Roman peasants made a good meal of the 
fox. The camel was caten both by Greeks and 
Persians, and the Arabs consider the flesh of the 
young dromedary equal to veal. The Roman 
ladies fed on the flesh of the st: i¢ from a notion 
that it was conducive to longevity. 

In the early ages of the church, poultry was 
regarded as a ‘food for fast d: ays, the rule of St. 
Benedict interdicting only the flesh of quadrupeds, 
and that of St. Columbanus permitting the con- 
sumption of poultry in default of fish. The cock 
was an object of worship in Syria; among the 
Grecks and Romans he figured more as a warrior 
than an esculent, but was gladly eaten by the 
lower orders. The hen was reckoned a bird of ill 
omen among the ancients, who sought to diminish 
their number by eating them. In Rome the art of 
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fattening them and of imparting a peculiar flavour | 1480; and Beckmann again denies its existence 
to their flesh was p-riected by M. L. Strabo, a. in France previous to the sixteenth century. We 
Roman knight. The rage for fat hens grew at cannot decide amid these disagreements; due 
length so great that C. Fannius, the Consul, passed thing, however, as M. Soyer shows, is certain, 
a decree forbidding the fattening process, fearing and that is, that wherever the turkey comes from, 
that not a living hen would be left in the ¢ mpire. | there must be two to eat it—the gourmahd and 
Fortunately the new law said nothing about young the turkey. The English tirst tasted this new dish 
cocks, and the capon was invented, and was receiv ed in 1525, the fifteenth year of the reign of Henry 
with such transports of delight that the destruc- | the Eighth. The peacock had prodigious success 
tion of birds was greater than ever, and the Con- | among the Romans. Quintus Hortensius was the 
sul repented too late that he had only named hens | first who had them served in a banquet; and the 
in his sumptuary law. In old times the Egyptians | novelty made an extraordinary sensation at Rome, 
hatched chickens in ovens: in the last century | becoming so much the fashion that no feast was 
Reaumur recovered this art, which was thought to | thought complete without them. Marcus Aufidius 
be lost, and it is practised at the present day with} Livio contrived a way to fatten them, and made 
the most satisfactory results. The duck, being such | above £50,000 by their sale. Horace preferred 
a good swimmer, was sacrificed in compliment to} them to the finest poultry. Tiberius reared them, 
Neptune. Ducks were always served at the tables of | and put to death a soldicr who had the misfortune 
the rich Greeks, but the more wealthy Romans only | to kill one. Ultimately they were voted indi- 
offered to their guests the breast and head, returning gestible, and were served up in their skin and 
the remainder to the kitchen. The goose had its | feathers to be looked at, but not eaten. Among 
praises sung by Homer, aud it was the favourite dish | their feathered game the ancients numbered the 
of the Egyptian monarchs. A sentiment of gratitude | flamingo, of w hich the ‘y ate only the root of the 
endeared them to the Romans, as by their noisy tongue — the ostrich, of which Heliogabalus had 
clamour they had formerly saved the capitol, and | six “hundred slain for a single supper, the brains 
they were reared both in town and country to! being the only edible pi art — the stork — and the 
guard the house. At the anniversary of the de-| crow, which list was thought by the Alexandrians 
liverance of the capitol from the Gauls, the Roman | a dish unequalled in delicacy 

people regaled themselves with boiled dog. Atthis| With the Romans the love of fish became areal 
solemnity a goose, laid on a soft cushion, Was car-| mania: turbots excited a furor of admiration — 
ried in triumph, followed by an unhappy dog nailed | the murena Helena was worshipped. Hortensius 
to a cross, Whose loud cries amused the popul: ice; | the orator actually wept over the death of one he 
thus they commemorated the signal service} had fed with his own hands: the daughter of 
rendered by one animal, and the fati al negligence | Drusus ornamented hers with golden rings; each 
of the other. But time effaces the impression of} had a name, and would come with speed when it 
cratitude, and for acentury at least before the heard the voice of the master. Sometimes in a 
time of Pliny the Romans had learned to cat moment of tenderness for his dear murena Helena, 
goose; and by a perfidious art, they fattened them |) Vedius Pollio, a Roman knight of the highest dis- 
delicately in darkness in preparation for the spit.| tinction, and one of the friends of the. Emperor 
The most luxurious eaters, however, valued ouly Augustus, could find nothing better to do than to 
the liver, and this they mtrived to increase to) teed them with the flesh of his slaves, who were 
such a size that it often weighed two pounds. | thrown to them alive. Seneca speaks of one who 
Pliny says that Apicius found means to iicreasc had the awkwardness to break a crystal vase while 
the livers to a size almost equalling in weight the waiting at supper on the irascible Pollio. This 
whole body of the bird. Goose is eaten in Eng- untortunate slave having managed to escape from 
land on Michaclmas-Day, because, says report, the hands of those who were conducting him to 
Queen Elizabeth was dining on goose when the this horrible death, he went and fell on his knees 
news was brought her of the defeat of the Spanish at the feet of Casar, whom he implored to inflict 
Armada. The turkey was long unknown to the some less frightful torture. Augustus, moved to 
Grecks, there being no Turkey in Europe during the very soul, granted him his liberty, had all of 
their palmy days. Sophocles is the first who | Vedius’s vases broken, and ordered that the pieces 
mentions it. In Egypt it was still more rare. It) should be used to fill up the reservoir in which 
was first introduced into Rome in the year 115) the barbarous knight fed his favourites. 

before our era, Where it was regarded as an object) According to Dio, the early inhabitants of Britain 
of uncommon curiosity. In a century liter they did not eat fish. Under the reign of Edward II. 
had greatly multiplied, but afterwards declined certain fish, especially the sturgeon, were forbidden 
again. Two were exhibited as curiositics at -atall tables save that of the king. King Stephen 
Athens about the middle of the sixth century. It/ desired to modify the prohibition, but after his 
is said that the moderns owe their introduction to| death the ruyal prerogative was resumed. In 
the Jesuits who imported them from Asia or | France any one might eat fish, but none could 
America. Hurtaut asserts that the first turkey | scll it without permission from the king. Louis 
Was introduced in France at the wedding dinner | XII. appointe ‘d six fishmongers to su upply his 
of Charles LX., and that it was admired as | table. Francis Il. had tw enty- two, and He 
avery extraordinary thing. Bouche, the histo-| the Great twenty-four. Under Louis XIV. fish 
rian of Provence, declares that the Frenc h are in- | came much in vogue, owing to the marvellous 
debted for the turkey to King Réné, who died 1 in | talent of that prince’s cook, who imparted to the 
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flesh of fish the flavour of the most exquisite | digestible when cooked. The crab and the Jobster 


game. It was Vatel, the major-domo of Louis, | 
who slew himself in desperation, because the sup- 
ply of fish for his master’s dinner was delayed. 
Among the Greeks and Romans the sturgeon 

ranked as aroyal dish. Martial honours it with 
a pompous eulogium. It is caught in Siberia of 
enormous size, and is found still larger in Nor- 
way. M. Soyer informs us that the Russians 
make caviare from the spawn of this fish — and he 
might have added that the Russian nobility de- 
vour the roe raw mingled with the creature's 


blood. 


which the mullet was regarded by the Romans. 
Their cruel luxury required that this fish should 
be cooked by a slow fire, that the guests might 
gloat on its sufferings before they satiated their 
appetites with its flesh. 
weight cost at Rome fifteen or twenty pounds 
each. Crispinus bought one of four or more 
pounds for £60, and was astonished at his good 
fortune. In the reign of Tiberius three of these 


found the favour they merited among ancient gas- 
tronomists, and had the honour of bei ing eaten by 
those who knew how to eat. The ancients had 
not the sense to appreciate frogs. In England 
they are disdainfully shunned; but in France 
there is a great consumption of them, especial] 

in the spring. In Germany they eat the whole 
frog, except the skin and intestine ; but in France 
they are satisfied with the hind legs, which when 
tender and properly done is a most delicate dish. 
We may close our account with the fish by stating 
that in Greece and Italy the polypus was eaten, a 


All classical readers know the favour with frightful monster from which modern stomachs 


would recoil with disgust. 


On the subject of pastry, M. Soyer informs us 


that the oriental nations were acquainted with ihe 


Mullets of two pounds | 
their tables. 


art of making it at a very early period. The 
Egyptians and the Jews served different sorts at 
The enlightened gluttony of the 


Greeks and Romans inspired them with a host of 


fish were sold for over £200; and yet accomplished | 


eaters partook only of the liver and the head. 
Heliogabalus, who imagined prodigies of gluttony, 
took it into his head to be served with large dishes 
filled with the gills-only, at a cost whic th would 
have enriched a hundred families. The tunny 
was sacrificed by the Romans to Neptune, and 
but sparingly eaten by them. The Grecks praised 
it, but good-livers ate only the belly of the fish. 


rer or oll. 


with a — perfumed paste. 


It abounds in the Mediterrancan and Adri: itic, and | 
mixed with bread, wh'ch, with some slight modi- 


it is a favourite amusement of sailors to harpoon 
them. They are sometimes caught of immense 
size, and weighing no less than a thousand pounds. 
The Greeks are supposed to have been strangers to 
the merits of the trout, but the Romans assigned 
it the foremost rank, next to the sturgeon, red 
mullet, and sea-eel. The cod supplied the ancients 
with an exquisite dish, and the only fault they 
found with it was its cheapness. Galen pro- 
nounced it excellent for digestion: 
cooks sprinkled it with erated cheese. Salmon 
was not known to the Greeks, and not to the 
Romans before the time of Pliny, who extols 
those of the Rhine, and still more those from the 
waters of Aquitaine. The Scotch peasants of 
two centuries back were less enthusiastic in its 
praise, if we are to judge from the fact of their 
stipulating, when hired, that they should not be 
compelled to eat it too often. 

Among shell-fish, oysters appear to have been 
the greatest favourites both with Greeks and Ro- 
mans. The Athenians called them the gastronomic 
prelude to the supper; they were served at every 
repast, and generally uncooked. The Komans, as 
a matter of course, improved upon their natural 
state, and one Fulvius Hirpinus made a fortune 
by fattening them with a paste made of honey 
and wine. 
at a much cheaper rate. Apicius is thought to 
have ruined himself by sending oysters to Trajan 


while that monarch was absent on an expedition | 


against the Parthians. De Blainville considers 


raw oysters easy of digestion, but tough and in< | 





the Greck | 


combinations more or less ingenious. The pastry- 
cooks of Attica prepared some very excellent 
kinds, made chiefly of honey, sesame flour, and 
he Athenians moreover made 
admirable dumplings by enclosing delicious fruit 
When conquered 
by Rome, Greece had the glory of dictating the 
laws of cookery to her haughty enemy. Ginger- 
bread was not unknown to the ancients -— the 
whole of Europe being supplied with it from the 
island of Rhodes. Rome borrowed from Greece 
the artocreas, a pie of hashed or minced meat 


fications has reached to our own day. Cato, the 
wise philosopher, has left to posterity the following 
recipe for a cake : ‘‘Crush,”’ says he, ‘‘two pounds 
of cheese; mix it with a pound of rye flour, or, 
in order to render it lighter, throw in merely half- 
a-pound of wheat flour and an egg. Stir, mix, and 


work this paste; form of it a cake which you will 


ancient. 


“The London traders do it as effectually | 


place on leaves, and cook in a tart-dish on the hot 
hearth.” Our lady readers can experiment with 
this confection if they choose. 

We must pass now to a moment’s consideration 
of beverages, commencing with beer, the most 
The injunction not to drink wine, caused 
the Egyptians to have recourse to a factitious 
beverage obtained from barley, mentioned in his- 
tory under the name of zythum and curmz?, the in- 
vention of which was attributed to Osiris. It was 
a brewst of barley mingled with a bitter infusion 
of lupins, hops being unknown. Among the 
Greeks, though wine was the favourite drink, it is 
yet plain, from allusions made by 4 3schylus and 
Sophocles, that drunkenness also ensued from a 
barley beverage. The Gauls, the Spaniards, and 
the aborigines of Brittany and Germany, all in- 
toxicated themselves with an infusion of barley ; 
and the northern nations, the Danes, Saxons, and 
Britons, consumed enormous quantities of the same 
liquid. Under the Normans, ale acquired a repu- 
tation it has ever since maintained. Two gallons 
cost only one penny in the cities; in the country, 


four gallons might be obtained at the same price. 


The use of hops was a German invention. They 
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were employed in the Low Countries at the be- 
ginning of the 14th century; but it was not till 
the 15th that they were appreciated in England. | 
In the ninth year of Edward IL., things “being | 
very scarce, a gallon of ale was sold for twopence, 
of the better sort for threepence, and of the best 
for fourpence ; but the Londoners ordained that, 
in the city, a gallon of the bettermost sort of ale 
should be sold for three-halfpence, and of the small 
ale for one penny only. ‘Though every kind of 
wine could be procured in England in his time, 
yet Hollinshed says that ale and beer were pre- 
ferred. Though beer was not unknown to the 
Romans, they ‘made but little use of it. The be- 
verages which replaced wine among them and the 
Greeks were but sorry liquids, fit only to assuage 
the thirst of the invalid, and demanding no notice 
here. 

Holy Writ informs us that the East was the 
common cradle of the vine and the human race. 
Palestine was renowned for its vines; and Moses 
exempted every person who had planted one from 
military service and all public duties until the 
first vintage. The Hebrews were, however, a 
sober people and rarely made use of pure wine, 
generally mixing it with water. Some nations 
had a horror of wine. The Persians, the inhabit- 
ants of Pontus, the Scythians, and Cappadocians 
drank nothing but water. Lycurgus destroyed 
the vines of the Lacc ‘deemonians, in order to put 
an end to the disorders caused by intemperance. 
The best Greek wines were those of Thasos, Les- 
bos, Chios, and Cos. Italy boasted of the Senti- 
num, the Falernum, the Albanum, and the Ma- | 
mertinum, with a long catalogue besides of excel- | 
lent wines. Old wine is a very old favourite. | 
Pliny says that guests were served with wine more | 
than two hundred years old; it was as thick as | 
honey, and had to “be thinned with warm water | 
before drinking. The Romans manufactured | 
made-wines of various sorts—-the passum, the 
dulce, the mulsum, the granatum, the rosatum, the 
riolatum, the myrrhinum, — by steeping flowers or | 
fruit in casks of Fr alernian, and by other artificial 
means. In Rome, the price of common wine was_ 
about sixpence a gallon; at Athens it was thought 
dear when it cost fourpence. In the early days 
of the republic, the Roman women were forbidden 
to drink wine; but the law fell into disuse, and 
noble matrons often carricd intemperance as far as | 
their husbands. Before such license became tole- | 
rated, the most atrocious chastisements were in- | 
flicted on wine-bibbing women. Micennius im- | 
molated his wife on the butt, at which he’ 
caught her one day quenching her thirst, and 
was not even reprimanded forthe deed. Another | 
offender was punished with death, for daring to— 
enter her husband’s cellar. Her family refused | 
her every kind of food, and she died in the tortures 
of hunger. Civilisation put an end to such bar- 
barities: and as early as the time of Augustus, 
we find his consort Livia declaring, at the age of 
eighty-two, that she was indebted to Bacchus for 
her long existence. Ata later period of the em- 
pire, certain sorts of wine were manufactured 
solely for the use of the ladies. These were the 
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Adynamon, or wine without strength, and the 
(Enanthinum, a wine of a stronger deseription, 
and prepared for a less effeminate class. 

The inhabitants of Great Britain learned from 


AT AND DRINK. 


their Roman conquerors the art of planting and 


tending the vine and how to make wine; but 
manufacture never succeeded well in this 
country, though the county of Gloucester was said 
by William of Malmesbury to be renowned for its 
vines, and to produce wines scarcely inferior to 
those of France. Saint Louis first regulated the 
sale of winesin that country. In 1585 new laws 
were framed, and the mischievous interference of 
the government with the dealers went far to ruin 
both the trade and the produce of the vintage. 
A century later some absurd statutes were re- 
pealed, and the trade being less shackled became 
more prosperous. In the reign of Louis XIV., 
France was divided into two factions on the sub- 


ject of the respective merits of the wines of Bur- 


gundy and Champagne —a question which is 
hardly yet decided. In the middle-ages people 
intoxicated themselves regularly once a month, to 
promote their health —a practice which has not 
lacked serious advocates te within a very late 
period. At the same time, habitual intoxication 
was severcly punished. Charlemagne declared 
habitual drunkards unworthy of being heard in 
courts of justice, and rejected their evidence. In 
the sixteenth century drunkenness in public was 


punished by Francis I. by imprisonment and bread 


and water for the first offence, private flogging for 
the second, public flogging for the third, and by the 
loss of ears and banishment in the case of incorri- 
gible offenders. 

Under the head of Repasts, 
curious details, for which we must refer the 
reader to his volume. Examples of ancient or 
modern gluttony are not much to our taste; and 
whether the hero of such exploits be a Vitellius 


M. Soyer gives some 


or a household drudge, he is fit only to take rank 


with a blubber-eating Esquimaux, to whom fifty 
pounds of fat per diem is a modest allowance— 


and we shall decline the honour of his acquaint- 


ance. The early Greeks ate but twice a day, 
taking a full meal but once. The Romans for a 
long time did the same, and even so late as the 
days of Cicero it was accounted a monstrous thing 
to be ‘his die satum.”’ Some of their rulers made 
vain attempts to check the luxurious extravagance 
grew with the growth of the empire. Sylla 
renewed the old sumptuary laws, and Julius Ceesar 
placed guards in the market, and even spies in 
the presence of the guests, who were empowered to 
seize and confiscate whatever was found there in 
contravention of the laws. Tiberius relaxed this 
restraint and allowed greater indulgence; and 
subsequently the gluttonous emperors, so far from 
repressing the luxury of the table, sanctioned it 
by the authority of their example. Vitellius was 


by nature a non-reformer: his voracity was a 
raging insanity; he spent in four months some- 
thing more than five millions sterling upon 
suppers: gormandizing appears to have been his 
sole passion. 

In France in the 14th century, in “ well-regu- 
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lated houses,’”’ people partook of five meals a day, | 


and at dinner had commonly five courses or dishes. 
They dined at ten in morning, and the meal was 
called, from the hour, decimer, whence the word 
diner (dinner). One or two centuries later they 
dined at eleven; and in the 16th and at the be- 
ginning of the 17th century at noon. Louis XLV. 
always sat down to table at that hour. The Eng- 
lish dined equally early, and it was not till the 
18th century that the present late hours came 
gradually into fashion. 

We shall pass over M. Soyer’s culogium on the 
cook, and his elaborate account of the domestic 
menage of the ancients, in order that we may 
attend a Roman supper to which he invites us, 
and the narrative of which we shall abbreviate for 
the amusement of our readers. 

It was in the 64th year of the Christian era, 
and the tenth anniversary of the accession of Nero 
to the throne. The emperor had passed some time 
at Naples, and it was thought he would proceed 
to Greece, but suddenly changing his design, he 
returned to Rome, to prepare, it was rumoured, a 
spectacle of unheard-of splendour. One of his 
ancient freed-men, Cuius Domitius Seba, resolved 
to celebrate his return with a banquet; and no 
sooner was this intention whispered among the 
Roman aristocracy, than one and all were anxious 
to be the guests of the favourite of Cesar. In 
due time, the Invitor, according to custom, waited 
upon the two consuls of the year, and the most 
noble and powerful of the magnates of the city, to 
bid them to the feast, naming the hour of six on the 
following day. Each guest prepared himself for the 
oceasion by a diligent use of the bath, and robed 
in the vestis convivialis, set forth at the appointed 
hour, preceded by a few slaves and followed by 
a crowd of hungry hangers-on, to the magni- 
ticent abode of their host. Arrived at the Atrium, 
they are conducted into the interior by the parasites 
of Seba, who disturbs himsclf for nobody, but 
leaves the honours of his house to be performed by 
his servants. ‘The guests enter an immense hall 
luxuriously decorated, and lighted by lustres, and 
round which are several rows of seats. They seat 
themselves, and anon Egyptian slaves supply them 
with perfumed water in golden vases, to cool their 
hands, whilst others disencumber them of their 
shoes, bathe their feet, and envelop them in com- 
modious sandals fastened by ribands. 
major-domo perceives one who has omitted to 
indue the banqueting-dress, he presents him with 
an appropriate garment. ‘These preliminaries 
settled, the seats were removed, and the guests 
stood waiting for their host, who speedily entered 
accompanied by the two consuls, for whom are 
reserved the places of honour. The company now 
stretched themselves on couches of gold and 
purple, while the slaves are burning perfumes in 
precious vases, and young children pour odoriferous 
essences on the heads of the guests. 
melodious sounds of the hydraulic organ announced 
the commencement of the banquet. 

At this signal servants place within the circle 


If the. 


Then the | 
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spread over them a profusion of the rarest ‘flowers 
and rose-leaves. Musicians occupying a kind 
of orchestra execute a dulcet melody, while the 
statues of the gods and that of the divine Nero are 
placed on the tables, and the more pious guests 
prefer a prayer to Jupiter ere they surrender them- 
selves to the pleasures of the feast. Then wine 
in crystal cups is handed round by Ethiopian 
slaves, and some few drops are poured on the floor 
and the table, a libation to the household gods. 
Then comes the first course, the antecana, com- 
posed of the lightest viands, intended to stimulate 
the appetite. The most tempting among these 
are the peacock’s eggs, which the epicures open 
'with spoons, and which contain each one a fat, 
‘roasted ortolan surrounded with yolk of egg and 
|seasoned with pepper. ‘The refined gastronomes, 
‘however, paid little attention to this course be- 
yond exciting their appetites with pickles, some 
‘few grasshoppers, and olives fresh from their 
brine. 

The first course was removed to the sound of 
music. Now came the silver goblets to administer 
‘to an excited thirst. Amphore of wine were 
;ranged on the flooring of the hall, and the guests 
proceeded to the choice of a symposiarch, or master 
of the banquet. Every voice named Drusillus, 
‘one of the most accomplished drinkers of the 
aristocracy. He smiled, snapped his fingers, and 
received trom the slave behind him a golden cra- 
iter filled with wine. Then bowing to the Am- 





phitryon, ‘ Slaves,” he cried, ‘‘ bring wreaths of 
| nf ’ 7 *,°¢ ; . ’ 5 . 
Fugitive images of the spring and ot 


' tlowers. 
pleasure, they shall bind our brows. At the same 
‘time let garlands adorn our craters, in which 
sparkles the cherished liquor of the son of Semele ; 
and let us bestow no thought, during the fleet 
joys of the banquet, on the uncertain and fatal 
hour when Atropos shall pronounce our doom.” 
His speech met with the applause which its 
brevity at least deserved. The slight rustling otf 
the flowers was soon drowned by the shrill noise 
of the trumpets, announcing the second course, 
which was received with a buzz of welcome. It 
consisted of peacocks, ducks, capon’s livers, pep- 
pered becaficoes, grouse, the turtle-dove, the phe- 
nicopter, and an infinite variety of rare birds. 
In gold and silver dishes were the scarus, the 
sturgeon, turbots, mullets, and the numerous in- 
habitants of every sca. Again, there were the 
wild boars @ la Zroyenne, in silver basins of pro- 
| digious value, stuffed pigs, quarters of stag and 
roebuck, loins of beef, kidneys with African figs, 

sows’ paps prepared with milk, sows’ flank and 
|Gallic bacon. While the carvers were cutting 
up the meat with incredible address, wine, bread, 
‘and warm or iced water were handed round by 
Numidian slaves. Suddenly while the feast is at 
its height the symposiarch commands silence — 
‘‘ Let us drain our cups,”’ said he, “in honour of 
Caesar. Let us celebrate the tenth anniversary of 
his glorious reign, and his happy return to the 
metropolis of the world.” Joy unrestrained floated 
| With the fumy wine drawn from glass amphore, 











tables of lemon-wood which they cover with a | on which were the words, “ Falernian wine of 4 
rich tissue of gold and silk, and sylph-like hands hundred leaves, made under the consulship of 
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Vpunius.” ‘The consuls and Roman nobles forgot 
their fear of Nero in the voluptuousness of the 
splendid repast. , 

An officer of the palace presented himself at the 
door of the banqueting hall. He advanced slowly, 


VO EAT 


comic pantomime. 


followed by two slaves, who laid on the table an | 


object covered with a winding-sheet. 
occupations,” 


‘* Pressing 
said the imperial messenger, ‘ pre- 


vent Cesar from sharing with you the hospitality | 


| 


‘ . > | 
of Seba; but he thinks of you, and sends you a, 


testimony of his remembrance.” ‘Long live 
Cesar !’’ is the shout, as the officer retires. The 
veil which shrouds Nero’s present is then removed, 
and all perceive a silver skeleton, of terrifying 
truthfulness, and evidently of Grecian workman- 
ship. This event throws a temporary gloom over 
the convivial chamber, and an old senator whis- 


pers to his neighbour, “ Zimeo Danaos, et dona | 


ferentes.”” - But gloomy thoughts vanish before 
the flood of wine poured forth on all sides, and 
the orgies of Bacchus are resumed. Goblets are 


drained in honour of the host, of the mistress of 


the house, of absent friends, of the illustrious 
dead, and of those alive and present. Sometimes 


Drusillus chaunts the harmonious cadences of 


Horace, and sometimes indulges in extempore 
strains in praise of the vine-crowned god. 

Time passed rapidly, and the meats, divided into 
equal portions, were served to the guests, who 
frequently did not touch them, but gave their 
share to the servants or sent it home. So soon as 
the major-domo perceived that the appetite began 
to flag, he ordered the whole to be cleared, and 
the dessert, spread on ivory tables, to be substi- 
tuted in its place. Exquisite drinks, artificial 
wines, delicate and light aliments, still came to 
titilate the palate and the burdened stomach. 
Pears, apples, walnuts, dried figs, grapes; a 
thousand different kinds of raw, cooked, and pre- 
served fruits; tarts, cakes, and those incredible 
delicacies which the Latins designated d://aria, 
wooed the epicurean with their irresistible clo- 
quence. . Some one proposed to replace the halt- 
faded flowers by Egyptian wreaths, and every 
brow was soon bound with garlands of roses and 
myrtle, interspersed with little birds, which by 
their fluttering and chirping soon restored the 
drowsy company to animation. Then began the 
amusements of the cvening. 

First came a troop of strolling players. 
rolled round a cord like a wheel which turns on 
its axle; they hung by the neck, by one foot, and 
varied these perilous exercises in a thousand ways. 


Some 


Others slid down a cord, lying on the stomach, | 


with their arms and legs extended. Some re- 
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Next came a spectacle which 
was an outrage to morals and humanity. Young 
Syrians or bewitching Spanish girls went through 
lascivious dances, which raised no blush on the 
brow of rigid magistrates, who forgot, m the 
abode of the vile slave, the respect due to their 
age or dignity. | After these voluptuous scenes 
blood was required to complete the festivity of 
the night. Ten couples of gladiators armed with 
swords and bucklers, occupied a space assigned to 
them, and ten horrible duels recreated the atten- 
tive assembly. For a long time nothing was 
heard but the clash of arms ; the thirst of conquest 
animated those ferocious combatants, and soon 
they rushed with loud cries on one another. 
Blood tlowed on all sides; the couches were dyed 
with it, and the white robes of the guests were 
spotted. Some of the combatants fell, and the 
death-rattle announced their approaching end, 
while others preserved in their last struggle a 
funcreal silence. The spectators stupefied with 
wine and good cheer, contemplated the carnage 
with cold impassability; they only roused from 
their torpor when one of the gladiators happening 
to trip against a table, struck his head on the 
ivory, and his antagonist, prompt as lightning, 
plunged his sword into the throat of the foe, 
whence torrents of black blood inundated the 
polished ivory, and flowed in long streams among 
the fruits, cups, and flowers. ‘The deed was ap- 
plauded ; servants washed the tables and the 
iloor with perfumed water, and the scene was 
forgotten. A last cup was drunk to the good 
genius whose protection they invoked before re- 
turning home. 

Meanwhile a stifling atmosphere pervades every 
part of the hall, and a hollow noise, rumbling in 
the distance, excites at intervals in the minds of 
the guests an undefinable apprehension — the 
presage of an unknown catastrophe. The consuls 
raise themselves on their couches and listen; 
their host endeavours to calm their fears; but at 
this moment a slave, panting for breath, rushes 
towards Seba, and pronounces a few inarticulate 
words. ‘ Fire!” cries the anguished freed-man. 
‘Where is the tire?’’ inquired all the terrified 
guests, who have heard but this one ominous 
word. ‘‘ Everywhere!” replies the slave; “ it 
has burst forth simultaneously in every part of 
the city!’ No one waits to hear more. Consuls, 
senators, knights, musicians, and servants, jostle 
one another; and abandoning those who fall, 
arrive pellmell at the Atrium. The porter, still 
chained, trembles at his post; the flames already 


envelop the sumptuous edifice-- the entire street 


volved as they ran along a descending cord —| 
aud performed feats of strength and address truly 
sible—the flames intercept every issue! . . 


incomprehensible, and which a fall would have 
rendered fatal. To these acrobats succeeded 
prestigiators, who performel various feats ana- 


our own day — vomiting flames, keeping a dozen 
balls or hoops in the air at once, and dancing 
amidst a forest of swords. ‘These feats were fol- 
lowed by a performance of marionettes or puppets 


of bronze or ivory, which were made to play a) 


‘logous to those of the jugglers and wizards of| 





is one vast brazier! Rome burns, and will soon 


be a heap of ruins and ashes! flight is impos- 


Nero has taken his measures well. Already the 
wreaths of flowers which bind the brows of the 
guests are parched by the scorching breath of the 
roaring flames. A thick smoke begrimes their 
lustrous robes, and the dread of death blanches 
every face. ‘Lhe opulent freed-man calls to his 
slaves, and promises them their liberty if they 
consent to risk their lives in an attempt to save 
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THE MAINE LAW; 


the | hundred guinea dish, which made such a gep- 
rter alone remains — for no one has thought to sation at the time. It is appropriately named 
iberate him—and he, in his impotent fury, replies | L’ Extravagance Culinaire a [ Alderman ; and the 
-by insulting clamours to the cowardly supplica- ing are the ingredients used, with their cost 
tions of his quondam master. The advance of the | to an epicure who should order a similar one for a 
flames put an end to the horrible scene; and when’ small party. 

ss. & 


the sun rose on the morrow, a heap of ruins was | 

all that remained of the palace of the magnificent | ' ay a noo = of *" and a fond ~ - 34 0 0 
< apons, the two small noir (nuts) trom 

The two consuls and some of the senators | ~".00y, Gat of the middle of the back ial 


his. But the vile herd is already dispersed ; 











Seba. 
were fortunate enough to escape the common | used, being the most delicate part of every 
danger. Less besotted by wine, and inspired by | bird. . wv . « ¥ Shee 
the energy of despair, they rushed through the | 18 Turkeys, thesame . . .  .  . 812 9 
flames and gained a place of safety. Thus did. fe Fatted pallets ms wae sll fell BS 
Nero celebrate the tenth anniversary of his reign. | 4, a es Uf 
While the fire was consuming temples 3 and palace €3, | 20 Pheasants, noir only rar ar ir 
the young poetic Cesar, his brow bound with | 45 Partridges, the same... 3.7 6 
laurel, a golden lyre in his hands, and around 6 Plovers, whole. - 09 0 
him a troop of histrions and buffoons, viewed fy denon go gees A _ = * * ee. 
from the summit of a tower the conflagration S| a6 Waslanie ante oly. . . 2 1B O : 
had kindled. . Such was the last gor-|3 dozen Pigeons, the same.’ : . O11 90 
geous feast at which the magiric genius presided | 6 dozen Larks, stuffed 2. .  . .«  . O18 9 
in that Rome which tomulus h: ad founded, and | Ortolans from Belgium , Pe. 

° aap The garniture, consisting of cockscombs, 
which engulphed the treasures and wonders of| “‘tiustes, mushrooms, crawfish, olives, Ame- 
the world. rican asparagus, croustades (paste crust), 

We must here close our rather rambling selec-}| sweetbreads, quenelles de volaille (strips or 
tions from this amusing and interesting volume ;|__ Slices of fowl), green mangoes, and a new 
to which, however, we may conscie ntiously na rr: = 1410 0 
our readers as to an encyclopedia of rare facts in £105 5 0 
relation to the food, and the modes of dressing it, 

If, upon the occasion of inviting a small party 


of all nations and all times. The author winds | 
cto take a ‘‘snack’”’ with us, we should think 


his labours with a description of the York. 
Banquet of 1850, of which he was the distin- proper to place this dish upon the table, we here 
guished artificer. We may as well gratify a) pl dge ourselves that the author of Zhe Panthro- 
pretty general curiosity on the subject of the! peon shall be solicited to prepare it. 








THE MAINE LAW.* 


ITS HISTORY AND RESULTS. 


Ir is an interesting sign of the times, that amidst 
much of political excitement public attention, dur- | 


ing the last few years, has been steadily directed 
sympathy and interest of all British philanthropists. 


‘in all, the States of the Union, with regard to the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors, are too momentous 
in their purpose and ‘results to fail in arresting the 





towards questions of social ethics, which we should 
be glad to see still more vigorously pressed upon 
the consideration of people of this country. In- 
dependent of the agitation for parliamentary re- 
form, itself involving many others, the great 
proble ms of public educ ‘ation, sanitory reform, and 
emigration, have occupied no small space in the 
discussion of our public men; while from the 
other side of the Atlantic, there has been wafted 
the noise of an agitation so intense and so absorb- 
ing in its social importance as to awaken unusual 
attention and response here. The proceedings 
adopted in many, and now under 


* The Maine Law, as adopted in Maine, Massachussets, Rhode 


wick Anti-Liquor Law. Maine Liquor Law Tracts. W. 
‘Yemperance Union, New York. 


aut large in Lowell. .eliora. Edited 


Second Series. 


United Kingdom Alliance for the total and immediate suppression of the Liquor Traf§e. 





discussion - 


Annual Reports of the Mayor of Portland. 


The Daily News of March 15th, of the present 
ve ar, in an able article calls the attention of its 

eaders to this ‘deeply interesting” transatlan- 
tic experiment, and the late visit of Professor and 
Mrs. Stowe has contributed largely to diffuse a 
knowledgeof the character and bearing of American 
legislature on this matter among all ranks and 
classes. 

Throughout the United States, as in Great 
Britain, the system of regulation by license has 
re wulted in extreme and complete dissatisfaction, 
and it would appear that the whole of the Union 


a 


Island, Vermont, Michigan, &e. New Bruns- 
Journal and Reports of American 


Tweedie, 337, Strand. 


Eighth Annual Report of the Ministry 
by Viscount Ingestrie. Varker, London. Address of the 
Manchester. 
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ITS HISTORY 


js in a state of transition from this utterly in- | 
adequate law of regulation to a law of entire and 
immediate prohibition. 

The principle of such a law seems first to have 
been admitted by the government of the United 
States in 1834. In that year, during the presi- 
dency of General Andrew Jackson, a law w as 
passed “for the protection of the Indian Tribes, 
directing the United States officers to seize and 
destroy, without judge or jury, all intoxicating 
liquors introduced for sale into the Indian country. 
This law was universally and rigidly enforced. 
No question was raised of its justice or constitu- 
tionality, nor was any remuneration made or de- 
manded for liquor thus destroyed. 

The law in its operation commended itself to_ 
the judgment of enlightened statesmen, but the 
principle was not regarded as applicable to the 
people of individual states. 

It is true, an agitation was carried on through- | 
out various states with this view; but for some 


time it commanded but indifferent success. Se- | 
_be required for medicinal, manufacturing, or artis- 


veral states, however, Connecticut the first, in 


1834, obtained the privilege of annually voting | 
and | 


’9 


on the question ‘ license,” or ‘ no license ? 
in many instances negatived the traffic by large 
majorities. Great inconveniences, however, na- 
turally arose from this continual appeal to party | 
effort, which left the question always unsettled. 
In the State of Maine still more encouraging | 
signs presented themselves, until after many se- 
vere contests at the ballot box and violent debates 
in the legislature, a prohibitory law was passed by | 
large majorities in both houses, bearing date 1846. 
But it failed. The snake was scotched but not | 
killed. ‘the law had no power for the destruction | 
of the liquor, but enforced its provisions by means 


of fines, and the Maine hquor law reformers found | \ 
his castle, and if he has a mind to drink in the 
‘bosom of his family, it does 


that in this law they had fallen into an unfortu- 
nate mistake. They began to see that no com-| 
promise could safely be made with such a foe, 
and that timid or wavering tactics were impossible | 
if they were to hold their ground. The law ex-| 
asperated some, it satisfied none. 


for its support and efficient working, at least the | 
respect of the whole community, it was found in- | 
It was evaded | 


sufficient to secure its own object. 
on all sides. The rum sellers sold, secretly if they 
could, openly rather than not at all, 
penalties , and continued their business. The law 
was enforced, but the intoxicating drink remained. 

Riots and turbulence ensued, which brought 
discredit on the reformation sought to be effected. 

The Maine law of 1846 failed because it was 
not thorough. 

Still enough good was accomplished to encou- 
tage the supporters of the law to go forward and 
rectify the mistake they had committed; the next 
contest was to be final, the summary power must 
teobtained. The principle of suppression retained 
its hold on the majority of the citizens, and espe- 
tially had it recommended itself to the poor we ak 
irankards, the victims of the temptation.* Under 


* “Tt is observed in our large towns, in yur 


and tippling shops,’ 


| League, 





paid the | 
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the leadership mainly of the Hon. Neal Dow, of Port- 
land, an agitation was commenced, which aroused 
all the desperate energies of the ‘‘ spirituous” party. 
The last struggle was made in the elections of 
1849, when after a hard fight the suppressionists 
triumphed. In 1851, by an average majority of 
two to one, the law was passed, which has since 
maintained and increased its popularity, and under 
the title of the ‘“‘ Maine Law,” has given its im- 
press to the policy of every other state of the 
Union. 

A natural question arises in this country on the 
statement of these facts: ‘‘ What ts the Maine 
law? It is ‘fan act to suppress drinking houses 
” and its provisions are simple 


and effective. Wherever intoxicating liquor is 


'found under circumstances which justify a belief 


that it is intended for saLr it 1s impounded, and 


if on investigation the suspicion is confirmed, the 


liquor is destroyed. 
Every town or district is allowed to appoint an 
agent for the purpose of supplying whatever may 


tic purposes; and so far as has appeared at pre- 
sent, an ample supply for these purposes has 
thus been obtained. The following extract 
from a speech delivered by Professor Stowe, at the 
last annual meeting of the “ Scottish Temperance 
” will be read with interest in elucidation 
of this matter. “ What is the Maine Law? It 
is an act to put an end to rrarric in intoxicating 
drinks among the people. It has nothing to do 
with a man’s own private affairs; it has nothing 
to do with the interior of any man’s family; any 
man, wherever he can find liquor, if he chooses 
may purchase it, and bring it into his own family 
and use it there if he likes — the law does not 
touch it or him. It considers every man’s house 


not take hold of him; 
‘it leaves him free in that respect. But if any man 
does bring intoxicating liquors into the State “for 


sale, if ey sells intoxicating drink to make money 
While needing | by it, if he even gives it away, and takes something 


‘else to evade the law, what does the law do? 

It takes all his rum away and throws it on the ground. 
It does not touch his pocket or his person, but it 
says, ‘‘ You are not a fit person to have the posses- 
sion of intoxicating drink, and we shall take it 
away.’ If aman makes solemn oath that he will 
not sell, and does not intend to sell any of that 
spirit, it leaves him unmolested. If alcohol is in- 
troduced for the arts and manufacture — and we 
know 1t to be necessary in many of the arts — it 
is not touched. If it is kept for medical purposes, 
like opium, calomel, or any other article of that 
kind, to be used and prescribed by a physician, it 


— —— -_— -- - —— ee ee 


parliament for a public-house reform is shown by the 


_Jabouring class; and the intensest of all by the drunkards 


among them. And a very touching spectacle it is Ww see 
them “thronging to sign @ petition like that just got up 
at Liverpool. Of the 10,000 signers nearly all are 


_ | Working men, and if they had the franchise and the 


ballot, like the men of Maine, they would, like the men 


of Maine, doubuess, do something more than petition,”"— 
‘mong others, that the strongest eagerness to petition | 
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is not touched. In every town there are agents | in fuvour of the whole Law, and nothing but the 
appointed by the town, and paid by the town, for Law. Judging from private as well as public 
the sale of alcohol for these purposes — manufac- | sources of inform: ition, we in this country have 
turing and medical — but they are under oath and | little idea of the intensity of public sentiment in 
heavy bonds to sell it for no other purposes. The , America on this question. It has penetrated even 
certificate of a respectable physician is sufficient | the gloom of the Slave States, gilding with a ray 
to authorise its sale for medical purposes, and the | of light the dark cloud which broods over thos 
oath of a manufacturer is required for its sale to | ‘delicious, though unhappy lands. 

a manufacturer. And to prevent the effects of| ‘The project,” says the Hon. Neal Dow, in 
monopoly, the agent has not the profits of the | private correspondence, ‘‘is now fairly before the 
sale; the article is sold at cost, and the com-/| legislatures of New York, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
munity or the township receives all the profit. | shire, New Jersey, Mary land, and Ohio. There is 
The agent acts for the township, and not for any | not the slightest probability of repeal, and the 
individual. principles of the bill will ere long be adopted by 

“‘Such is the substance and purpose of the law.” | all our states.” 

But the spirit which in Maine had carried on; Throughout the states of its enactment, with 
this agitation to a successful issue had spread to| the exception of the city of Boston, the Maine 
other states. ‘Law has been well enforced and cheerfully sub- 

In Vermont, particularly, the annual universal | mitted to. No reaction has taken place, the Law 
suffrage votes on the license question, as already | has been strengthened where weak, and has gra- 
noticed, had been productive of such results—in | dually gained in popular respect and acceptance. 
two instances a majority of more than 10,000 for | Constitutional difticulties have been raised, but 
no license, that in 1850 the legislature of the| have been settled without disorder; the main 
State took up the subject again, and, in 1852, | legal question being regarded as set at rest by the 
passed a prohibiting law now in force. decision of the Supreme Court of the United 

It would, of course, carry us far beyond the | States in the Massachussetts and New Hampshire 
limits of our present article, were we to follow} case in 1845. 
out in detail, however briefly, the agitation as it} In Boston, which we have just excepted, the 
arose and was carried on in the various states. | Law was defeated in its operation by unfavourable 
The following statement of dates must be sufficient. | municipal authorities, who granted an unusual 

The Maine Law was passed by the legislature | number of licenses immediately prior to the ope- 
of that State in May, 1851, was approved by the | ration of the act, which licenses having been then 
Governor on the 2nd of June, and first enforced | legally granted, were held good, any subsequent 
at Bangor on the 4th of July in the same year; |law notwithstanding. In this city, however, it is 
that day being the anniversary of American in-| expected that before long the enforcement of the 
dependence. Anti-Liquor Law will be carried out. 

In March, 1852, a similar law was adopted by| It is worthy of note, that the opponents of the 
the Territory of Minnesota; on May 7th, 1852,]measure have yet been supplicd with no cause of 
by ~ State of Rhode Island; on May 22nd, | offence, by any disturbance of sufficient importance 
1852, | vy the State of Massachus setts; on the] to call for any remark. 
20th Dec., 1852, by the legislature of Vermont ; It is, however, to the socran resutts of these 
and in a few months after by the legislature of| legislative experiments, that we must look with 
Michigan. In both these last instances the time | the greatest interest. 
when the law was to come into operation was| Have the objects achieved proved worthy of the 
submitted to a vote of the people, and the result, | enthusiasm and energy bestowed on their accom- 
in both cases, has been the triumphant aftirmation | plishment? or has the Maine Law of 1801, hike 
of the act, and its immediate and unconditional | its da/f-brother of 1846, resulted in disappoint- 
adoption. ment and failure ? 

In Michigan especially, the majority just de-| On this point we will give in evidence, and 
clared is most impressive, and in Vermont the} without comment, the authoritative reports of the 
large towns have been unanimous in their decision. | people and state- officers themselves. 

There is no longer any doubt that, with slight} Bearing in mind the character and requirements 
modifications, the Maine Law will eradually ‘be | of the population, — thus described by the Hon. 
adopted by all the states. Neal Dow, “ Agriculturists chiefly, many fisher- 

In New York, the Law, carried in one of the! men and seamen, a few manufacture rs; all classes 
houses of legislature, was lost in the other by a} given to the use of strong drink, which occasioned 
majority of only two. In Connecticut the Law |a great amount of poverty and suffering,’’— let us 
was lately lost by cight majority ; in Wisconsin, | : ask, “What has the Law done for Maine ?” 
vy one rote. In Pennsylvan ia the aezitation is ‘T never,” says Professor Stowe, ‘saw a Law 
powerful and popular, while in some of the more | that operated so beautifully, and vindicated itself 
southern states, as Indiana, Ohio, Tennessee, Vir- | $0 nobly, as this Law does.”’ 
ginia, and Delaware,* the prince iple has been more} Of the practical efficiency of the Maine Law, in 
or less acted upon, while a strong feeling is arising , its parent state, there can be no doubt. Referring 
‘to the “ Annual Report” of tne Mayor of Portlan 
1852, we find, that while prior to the passing of the 
_law there were in that city, at least 300 to 400 rum 








* In some of these states, the wife of a drunkard is | 
empowered to sue the trafficker for damages. 
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shops of all grades, at present there ts not one. | formation, the success of the Maine Law in Maine 
Nor have these houses been replaced, as in 1846, is indisputable. 

by secret or hush-shops, drunkenness continuing) The Massacuvsserts Law presents equally 
as before. We find from the same Report, that pleasing results. Omitting for reasons already 
notwithstanding increased vigilance on the part of | stated the city and neighbourhood of Boston, we 
the police, the decrease in the number of parties find the law well enforced in Lowell, Salem, 
committed for drunkenness, has been equal to Cambridge, and other important towns of this 
three-fourths of the entire number. The various state. 

statistics, as given, are as follows :—House of cor- The Police Report of Lowexr, the Manchester 
rection committals for intemperance, irom June) of the states, gives the following statistics, for 
Ist, 1850, to March, 1851, 46; from June, 1851, | three months, ending respectively Oct. 22nd, 1851 
to March, 1852, 10. The Maine Law was enacted | and 1852. During the three months of “ license ”’ 
June 2d, 1851. From the Jair returns, we find, | the number of parties known to have been drunk, 
committed for drunkenness and larceny (in these 'cither committed or seen and assisted, amount to 
returns the two offences are not separated), from | 550; during the same period of “‘ Law” the num- 
June, 1850, to April, 1851, 279; for correspond- ‘ber has fallen to 180. Warrants returned to the 
ing period of Maine Law operation, 1851-52, 63. | police court same time, 1851, 248; in 1852, 153. 
Committed to the watchhouse, 1850-51, 431:| The Lowell City Marshall remarks, ‘The 
same period, 1851-52, 180. amount of drunkenness for the month ending 

Similar results are found in all the various re- | Oct. 22, 1852, is sixty-seven per cent. less than 
turns. As might be expected, this great decrease | during the same time last year, and the criminal 
of intemperance has been accompanied by a cor- | business of the police court has already been re- 
responding decrease in crime and pauperism. Ac- | duced thirty-eight per cent. 
cordingly, on the authority of the same official} The report of the ministry at large in Lowell 
document, we are able to state, that there were | indicates a vast improvement in the order, com- 
committed to the house of correction in Portland, | fort, and prosperity of the community since the 
for larceny, from June, 1850, to March, 1851, | operation of the law, and appends some interesting 
12; from June, 1851, to March, 1852, 3. Atj|though‘lengthy comments from the City Mis- 
the March Term, 1852, of the Portland District | sionaries upon its operation. 

Court, but one indictment, and that by mistake, Similar returns trom Salem, Cambridge, Con- 
was found for larceny ; while at tue March Term, | cord, and many other places, give the same in- 
1851, the number was seventeen. teresting results. 

It is also interesting to note that, while at the} From the other states in which the Law is in 
commencement of 1851, the mayor had thought it operation we have not equally authentic official 
necessary to recommend the construction of a new | information; so far, however, as general senti- 
alms-house, to cost at least 50,000 dollars, as in-| ment and private authority may be accepted in 
dispensable for the comtort and accommodation of | evidence, the working of the system is equally 
their numerous and increasing paupers, — since the | favourable everywhere. 
enactment of the Maine Law, the general want,| Two great tacts have been clearly clicited. 
notwithstanding unusuallly severe winters, has | First, that notwithstanding all drawbacks, the 
been so much less than usual, as to afford grouna | effect of the law wherever adopted has been 
for expectation that the old alms-house will | effectively to suppress the sale of intoxicating 
afford abundant accommodation until the city | drinks and as a result to diminish intemperance 
shall be three or four times as populous as it and its concomitant evils. “ No law, says the ad- 
is. The new poor-house has, therefore, been aban- dress of the Massachussetts’ Convention ‘can 
doned. annihilate sin, but only diminish it by making it 

The operation of the Law has been equally difficult and disgraceful.’’ Second, that the Law 
successful throughout the State. In many small | is most popular where best enforced. 
towns, Professor Stowe states that there is not a; In Maine and in the towns of Massachussetts 
single pauper, while in others the jails are empty | which have seen the benefits as well as felt the 
and advertised to let. So marked is the improve- | restraint of the law, public sentiment is almost 
ment, that wealthy andinfluential men, previously | unanimous in its favour, while from Boston, 
engaged in the traflic, now considcred “infamous,” | Charlestown, and the other places, where it has 
admit that they have been more than compen- | not been tried, arise the only complaints of its 
sated fur their personal loss by the rapid increase stringency or severity. The City Missionary of 
of general prosperity. Roxbury, and many others, declare that the Law 

The economic results have been indeed most has not gained favour in their neighbourhoods 
satisfactory. The Council of Portland have been owing ‘‘wholly to the fact that it has not been 
enabled to invest large sums in public works and exccuted.” ‘ Every successful enforcement of the 
in developing the industry of the district. The} Law has given it public favour,’ says the report 
little farming town of Fairfield, having saved 800 of the Massachussetts’ Convention. This is im- 
dollars out of their poor rate of 1,100 dollars, portant. JawhG 
have added 600 dollars to their public education’ In the consideration of this principle of sup- 
fund, reserving the balance to provide for the en- pression, especially as regards its applicability in 
forcement of this beneficial law. older communities, it is a point of great interest, 

So far as public documents afford reliable in- that not only does the total and entire appear to 
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be the most satisfactory in its results, but also, 
when vigorously carried out, the most secure of 
pular support. While tracing, however, the 
istory and results of the suppression policy 
throughout the United States, we must not omit 
to notice the increasing influence which it has 
obtained in other countries. 

Our own colony of New Brunswick has adop- 
ted a very stringent enactment as far as regards 
wines and spirits, totally prohibiting their sale ; 
which, notwithstanding great discouragement, and 
some demur on the part of the Government at 
home, received the royal sanction, and became 
law in that colony, on June Ist in the present 
year. On the 14th June also, an Act was assented 
to, for the United Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, entitled, ‘‘An Act to prohibit the sale of 
intoxicating liquors on or near the line of public 
works in this province,” which, though imperfect 
in its form and provisions, is still stringent and 
summary in the powers it grants. 

Of the results of these two enactments, we can 
of course know but little as yet. It would be un- 
reasonable perhaps to expect a more favourable 
issue than had elsewhere been found, as we have 
seen, attendant on partial and incomplete legisla- 
tion on this matter. So convinced, however, are 
the Indians of the district, of the beneficial 
effect likely to ensue, that at the assembly of the 
Six Nations at Brantford a few weeks since, the 
chiefs extemporised a Maine Law, themselves de- 
stroying all liquor found upon the ground of the 
encampment. 

In many of the islands of the Pacific, and in 
Madagascar, the natives have found it their inte- 
rest to prohibit the introduction and sale of strong 
drink — and in the republic of Liberia, a State 
which all must regard with feelings of peculiar 
interest, a similar policy has been adopted. 

But British interests are involved in this ques- 
tion. The native population of our Indian pos- 
sessions offer a continual resistance to the British 
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|the terrific increase of the evil of strong drink, 


which invariably follows the introduction of 
British rule. 

The waves of this agitation are approaching our 
own shores. It is clear that our present system of 
license cannot continue. It must give way to 
some more complete control, or, as ‘is advocated 
by some, we must abandon all attempts at restric- 
tion. ‘The Committee of the House of Commons, 
on the matter of licenses, obtained by Mr. W, 
Brown, and of which the Hon. C. P. Villiers has 
officiated as chairman, has not yet published its 
report, but as far as can be gathered from the pro- 
ceedings of that committee, during the progress of 
the evidence, that inquiry has no doubt resulted 
in a conviction of the necessity for prompt and 
decisive action. 

In view of this state of things, an association 
has been organised at Manchester, already power- 
ful in names and funds, with a view to commend 
to the public opinion of this country the entire 
and total prohibitory policy we have sketched in 
the foregoing pages. 

This association, denominated the ‘“ United 
Kingdom Alliance,” has established branches in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, and other large cities, 
and has issued its address, explanatory of its 
objects and enforcing its positions. 

Betore long the question of the liquor traffic 
will press upon the attention of the people of 
Great Britain. The people must decide. Some- 
thing must be done and done quickly. 

It will be a source of just pride for America, if 
she prove the first to have adopted the true policy. 
While some here will no doubt hesitate at em- 
barking on so bold a course of legislation, there 
are thousands, on the other hand, who will aban- 
don all abstract differences of principle in favour 
of the great and paramount necessity. 

In their view, the limb is diseased — to hesi- 
tate or falter is death. 

In the face of a monstrous evil, paralysing the 





license system, which legalises a traffic in intox1- 
cating drinks, in defiance of the law and religion 


of the Hindoo. Petitions are continually presented | 


to the local governments, in which are described 
With natural pathos, the alarm and anxiety felt at 


industrial and social, as well as the moral ener- 
gies of the country, no delicate scruple of con- 
science can be suffered for a moment to set aside 
the popular necessity. Salus populi suprema lex. 


S. P. 








PRIEST 
A STORY OF 
CHAPTER XX. 
THE INVALID. 


Ler us now descend into the depth of winter, 


and into the dim atmosphere of that low-lying 
city of manufactures, where our tale commenced. | 


It is evening in the villa on the banks of the Ha- 
wah-ha; but there is no moonlight, no open bal- 


conies —no voices resonant of merriment or 
There 


mirth. Shutters and doors are fast closed. 
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is a huge stove roaring in the hall; and though 
there are two persons in the parlour, one seat 
on either side of a bright fire, there is no 80 
heard, but the roar of the stove. There were tt 
persons; but they seemed so unsocial and gloomy, 
‘that each might have been an anchoret i the 
cheerlessness of a solitary cell, for all the appeal 
‘ance of companionship that subsisted betwee? 
them. Perhaps, indeed, each was that saddest of 
all anchorets — an anchoret of the heart. You 
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would have known that it was a scene unvisited 
by the glad light of childhood or youth. 

One of these personages was seated on a stiff 
chair, from the loins upwards as perpendicular 
as a lightning rod, in the old way; with the same 
old spectacles and wiry curls, and was engaged in 
knitting. 
ever unmoved from its primness and precision, by 
joy or gloom, by evil or fortunate circumstance, 
we recognise our ancient acquaintance, that re- 
spectable person, Miss Spicer. There is a basket 
on the table beside her, containing a housewife, 
legions of keys, a corkscrew, a gimlet, and other 
badges of her calling. Mr. Tremont, for the other 
occupant was no other than he, lounged in his arm- 
chair. He was wide awake, but was doing no- 
thing or saying nothing. He looked still as stout 
and rubicund as ever; but a change had passed 
over the old man’s face since we saw it last beam- 
ing like a sun upon the witnessed enjoyments of 
his family and triends. It was difficult to say in 
what the change consisted, but the physiognomy 
had that pathetic look as of one whose nerves had 
been unstrung by sorrow; and worked profoundly 
upon one’s sympathies when remembered in con- 
trast with the firm joyous face of the prosperous 
man of the world of but a few short months ago. 





Miss Spicer continued to knit and knit. Mr. Tre- 
mont sat still with his eyes wide open, speaking 
not, and scarcely moving. The fire burnt on the 
hearth, the stove roared in the hali, the points of 
Miss Spicer’s needles clicked against each other; 
and so the evening wore on. 

But, hark! the attention of Miss Spicer was 





on a sudden roused by a peculiar motion from the 
quarter of Mr. Tremont’s chair, then a low, mufiled | 
snore, and a gurgle in the throat — Mr. Tremont | 
was in a fit. | 
Miss Spicer pulled the bell so furiously as to. 
bring three servants intothe room. Mr. 'Tremont’s 
neckcloth was removed, aromatics applied to his 
nostrils; he was laid on the sofa, but still con- 
tinued to snore on as one under violent oppression | 
of the brain, and his face, which at first was pur- | 
ple, had become as pale as death. Meanwhile, by. 
the direction of Miss Spicer, he was carricd into 
his bed-chamber. 
In due time a physician, who had been sept. 
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the priest arrived at the mansion, just as it ap- 
peared that the patient was beyond all hope, and 
given up by his friends as past recovery. And, 
now, a struggle ensued between the doctor and 
the priest, the former insisting upon being allowed 


to bleed the sick man at once; and the other 
By the same prim, precise demeanour, | 


equally vehement upon the precedence of the spirit 


over the body, and making a bold front for the im- 


mediate administration of the sacrament of ex- 
treme unction. But the doctor, who was a sturdy 
American of the Anglo-Saxon type, and fierce 
upon humbug in all its forms, threatened to kick 
the churchman out of the room, and so had his 
way. When the patient had been bled copiously, 
his consciousness slowly returned; but he was 
in a state of extreme exhaustion and still in great 
danger, particularly from the recurrence of an- 
other attack. 

No child, no friend, no brother had the dying 
man near him. He was surrounded with evi- 
dences of luxury and wealth; but these will not 
buy love; and so he was surrounded by servants, 
doctors, and priests, and all those attentive persons 
who do duty in their own behoof. 

The Doctor’s part fairly performed, now came 
the turn of the priest. The holy man_bustled 
through the room and arrayed himself in a scarlet 
vestment, with a huge cross wrought through the 
length of the back. He then proceeded to light a 
candle —a most indispensable point — said candle 
figuring quite as a hero in the ceremony. He 
rigged out a little table at the head of the bed, 
whereon he placed a crucifix, and the aforesaid 
candle and a phial of oil, muttering over them a 
few words, accompanied with crossings and genu- 
flexions, whereby the unconscious table with its 
appanages was converted for the time being into a 
consecrated altar. Then calling in all the servants 
who were, of course, Catholics, he commanded 
them to their knees — ‘“‘ and be dacent and behave 
quiet, all of ye,” said the consecrated Milesian ; 
‘* ye don’t know how soon [ may be necessitated 
to do all this for some of yourselves.” 

He then crossed himself, and knelt, and crossed 
himself again; walked tirst to the head of the bed, 
and then to the foot. Then bending over the pale 
form of the prostrated, exhausted, and half-uncon- 
scious man, he performed certain talismanic ges- 


for from the neighbouring town, made his appear- | tures and crossings over his head, his body, and all 
ance, and with him another personage likewise ; his members ; sing-songing Latin at the same time 
on a professional errand. The fact was this. When through his nose, of which the most intelligible 
the servant had received orders to fetch the physi- | particle was, ‘‘ secula seculorum ;” ‘ Secula se- 
cian, that intelligent daughter of Holy Church, culorum” as a sort of chorus or burden; and still 
Biddy Fagin, seeing her master ina deathlike con- | ‘‘ seculw seculorum.”” Then with the chrism did 
dition, began to entertain anxieties with regard to he anoint, first the head, then the eyes, then the 
the state of matters between his soul and the | nose, then the mouth, the hands, the fingers, the 
church, and throwing herself in the way of the man feet, the toes; and having pronounced the abso- 
as he was issuing on his errand, inquired if he had lution, he concluded his work much to the satis- 
received instructions to go for the priest. Upon) faction of all present. Biddy Fagin breathed 
being answered in the negative, she directed him to | freely, ‘‘ Holy sints be praised. Thin now it’s 
go first to the house of Father Dollard, and say that | only a little morsel of purgatory if worst comes to 
his master was in the death work, and to offer| worst; and plenty of money to pray him out of it 
the holy man his own horse to ride on, for there |shur.” Thus said Biddy. 

Was not a moment to lose. Accordingly, to| Surrounded by all these disinterested 





rson- 


Biddy’s great relief, as reminding her of the usual | ages—among whom was the doctor, who re- 
toutine in happy Milesia far away, the doctor and ‘turned at the close of the ceremony to note the 
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state of his patient — the unfortunate man being | 
restored to a state of consciousness, looked pain- | 
fully round among all these faces as if in search of | 


a missing one. Buta sudden gleam of recollection 
seeming to strike him, he uttered a profound sigh, 
and with a look of resignation closed his eyes. 
The doctor then having pronounced a little im- 
provement on his state, retired with the priest to 
a comfortable supper, which had been prepared for 
them by that model of housewifery propriety, Miss 
Spicer ; having first, however, prescribed alternate 
administrations of beef-tea and sack-whey, by way 
of nutriment, an order with which Biddy Fagin was 
very unwilling to comply, as savouring too much 
of a return to the living world, for one who had 
received the last rites of.the church. Miss Spicer 
watched over her to sce that the instructions of 
the doctor were complied with, and the doses were 
duly administered. 

When Doctor Pillmore and Father Dollard had 
been duly refreshed, and had drowned all their 
differences in bumpers of strong Monoughhehceela, 
there came a message from the sick man to the 
holy father, that he wished to sce him immedi- 
ately and alone. 

‘‘On sowl business, I s’pose,” said the reverend 
gentleman, pouring out what remained of his 
tumbler into his glass. ‘‘ Or more like, perhaps’ — 
the rest of the sentence he kept to himself, and 
gulping down the relics of the ‘ hot,’”’ he departed 
in the direction of the sick room. 

‘Are we alone?” enquired the sick man faintly, 
as the rubicund face of the jolly priest beamed 
upon him from the bedside. 

“Tuts, my good sir!’ said this angel of con- 
solation—‘‘ don’t be so downhearted about it. 
Cheer up, cheer up! Many’s the person to whom 
I have administered the last sacraments, that’s on 
his legs to-day and going about as hearty as I am 
myself; and one timorous sheep of the flock, 
that has received the extreme unction none less 
than three times, and came to, agin and agin, 
and is now as well as ever; and says I to them 
—and be blowed to ye, and if ye send for me to 
that woman again till she’s speechless and beyant 
coming back, but I'll take my horsewhip to ye, 
every sowl of ye.” 

The sick man did not appear to comprehend 
much of this, but he said, “ It is of her I wish 
to speak. You are acquainted with their rules, 
and with those of the place to which she is re- 
tired. Can I not see her?” 

The priest laid aside his air of frankness and 
jollity at the mention of this name, and assumed 
that imperturbable reserve characteristic of his 
order when necessary, and which you might as 
well seek to penetrate as armour of steel. 

“That must be referred to the Coadjutor and 
the Mother Superior,” said he. ‘‘I have no doubt 
your request will be cheerfully granted, but your 
daughter being a novice, cannot be suffered to 
depart from the precincts of her convent, except 
with the attendance and under the supervision of 
one of the superior sisters.” 

‘‘T should like to see my daughter,” said the 
sick man, ‘as I used to sce her in other days. I 
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should desire her to be with me, and to attend 
upon me. Who other should be near me now? 
It will not be necessary for very long.” 

The priest cleared his throat. ‘I should not 
be fulfilling my duty, Mr. Tremont, if I neglected 
to inform you that that is quite impossible. Had 
she been a regularly professed sister of the black 
veil, it would have been equally her duty at your 
request to perform offices spiritual and temporal 
in attendance upon your sick bed, as on that of 
any other afflicted brother. But being, as I suid, 
but a novice, she is disqualified.” 

‘‘ But she is my own child,” said the sick man. 

‘‘ She is the child of the Church, and the bride 
of Heaven, having by her late vows disowned 
every other connection.” 

The sick man cast up his eyes hopelessly, and 
spoke no more. 

“She will visit you, however, to-morrow,” said 
the priest. ‘I will carry your request to the 
Coadjutor in regular form. Is there anything else 
I can do for you, dear sir?” 

The sick man answered not. 

The priest hoped there would have been some 
conversation with regard to the property, about 
the entire settlement of which in favour of his 
daughter, the nun, their minds were not yet quite 
assured, nor their hearts at rest. However, he 
thought that the superior intelligence of the Co- 
adjutor would settle all that—and going straight 
to the abode of that functionary after his depar- 
ture from Mr. Tremont’s, he put him in possession 
of all that had occurred. 


CHAPTER XNT. 
THE SISTER MARY FRANCIS ST. SAVIOUR. 


Fortunatery for the interests of the Coadjutor, 
the Doctor had found it necessary to interdict all 
persons from the bedside of Mr. Tremont, ex-. 
cept those absolutely necessary for attendance. 
The exclusive influence which it was the object 
of the reverend gentleman to secure in the pre- 
sent juncture was by this means undisturbed; and 
upon his arrival early on the succeeding morning 
he instantly installed himself spiritual comforter 
to the sick man. Avery great contrast was this 
enlightened and polished intellect to the Milesian 
attendant of the preceding evening. The sick 
man appeared to be sensible of the difference, at 
least if one might have judged it thus, from the 
tranquil and resigned mien which he maintained 
in the reception of his exhortations. A close 
observer might perhaps have detected this as the 
result of a mind cowed and awed, as we feel 
when in the presence of one who has overreached, 
and trammeled, and vanquished us—thedumb calm 
of the conquered, when the victor stands with ls 
foot upon his neck. 

Several times had the Coadjutor attempted to 
turn the conversation on his daughter; but the 
old man, contrary to his course with the Irish 
priest, manifestly wished to avoid the subject; 
and when that name was mentioned kept silence. 

“The interference of the benignant Disposer ° 
events cannot but be appreciated by you, MY dear 
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sir, in behalf of your daughter,” said the musical | visitors, regarding his sickness, and how he had 
voice of the Coadjutor, ‘‘as in view of your re-! slept, and how he felt; and felicitations upon 
moval from her and us— which may heaven avert finding him so much better, and hopes of his 
—a place of refuge is so provided for her in the | speedy restoration, and so forth, and so forth. 
fostering arms of holy church. A lamb of pro-} ‘Methinks, Blanche, you are much altered, 
mise 1s your daughter, and gives large hopes of! since I saw you last,” said the sick man, looking 
abundant prosperity from the holy pasturage upon | intently at her; ‘‘it is either the dress, or that 
which she is nourished. She is yet destined to| my eyes fail me.” 
arrive at honour in the church, my dear sir,| ‘By that name with the relinquishment of 
abundant honour, to which not less her abilities which our sister died to the world,” said the 
and holy life, than her position and expectations black coffin, in her cold, unsympathising voice, 
entitle her.” ‘‘she is no longer known, in short, she hardly 
The Coadjutor had made up his mind that he knows herself. Call her Mary Francis St. Sa- 
was this day to arrive at some definiteness on the viour—the new name wherein she has_ been 
subject of the will, and he was leading his way to baptized into her new life.” 
this point. The old man’s silence baffled him a ‘* And now surely, love,”’ said the sick man, in 
little ; but he had made up his mind. whose eyes a new life seemed to be kindling at 
“For a young woman with such expectations sight of that beloved face, ‘‘ and now surely, love, 
as those of your child,” he continued, ‘‘sore are you will stay with me while it lasts. I miss you 
the temptations which the world offers to beset so sadly.” ; 
her path. Numerous are the designing andin-| ‘I fear not, my dear sir. It is painful for the 
terested persons, ready to take advantage of a too | feelings of our beloved sister thus to deny you; 
amiable and unsuspecting mind. But in the im-| but the ties which she owes to heaven compel me, 
maculate bosom on which she has chosen to re-, her spiritual adviser, to forbid it. But the doctor 
pose, there is complete protection for her and all} would interdict such painful subjects. They are 
that is hers.” harassing to so weak a frame.” 
Still no reply. | The old man was silent for some time after this; 
“TI requested that I might be permitted to see | and Blanche kissed his forehead and clasped his 
my daughter,’’-said Mr. Tremont, after a pause.| hand from time to time. The presence of the 
‘Why is she not here. Has she not heard of it?”’ male and female ogres in black prevented all other 
“Undoubtedly,” replied the Coadjutor. I mar- | intercourse between the father and child. 
vel much she has not already arrived. The re- | After a time, Mr. Tremont spoke again. 
quisite permission has been accorded. Should! Whether he was unconscious of the presence of 
anything press upon your mind connected with | the still and ghost-like figures beside him, I know 
the interests of this dear child, command me, my | not; but he whispered, “ Blanche, love, they tell 
dear sir. I will charge myself with it—her | me I am better; but whatever may be the event 
spiritual adviser, father, and friend.” at present, it is right for every man at my time 
Still no reply. of lite to set his house in order. Of course my 
Ata touch of the bell from the Coadjutor, a! property will be yours. (The Coadjutor here 
servant came to say that Miss Tremont was in the pricked up his ears and listened attentively.) At 
house, and ready to attend upon her father. Ina one period I thought of disposing of part of it 
few moments there glided into the room two coffin | otherwise, but laying aside every other feeling 
shapes, one a black and the other a white coffin. but concern for your welfare, and reflecting that 
In the swathed unmeaning face, with a forced whatever had been done by you, was done of your 
simper on the lips, and the broad white band low own free choice, I judged that it would be more 
on the brow, the intelligent countenance and in | conducive to your happiness and certainly to the 
the rigid and unbending form the elegant figure fulfilment of your wishes, if I left everything in 
of the Miss Tremont of a few months ago are not your own power, at your free and uncontrolled 
without difficulty to be discerned. But Miss | disposal—except —”’ 
Tremont it is; for disturbed fora moment from A forward rustle on the part of the Coadjutor 
her conventual propriety, she rushes to the bed- to catch more securely each of these, for him, 
side of her father, clasps the hand held out to her, pearls of speech, appeared to awaken in the sick 








kneels and hides her face over it, within the folds 


of her veil for a long, long while, whether | 


with kisses or tears, or both, who can tell. For 
upon a very distinct ‘hem,’ which issued from 
the vocal organs of the Coadjutor, she rose hastily 
to her feet, and there was no trace of emotion 
upon that calm face — nothing but the unmeaning 
simper, which of course was the proscribed phy- 
siognomy of conventual rule. And thus they 
met the first time, for either greeting or inter- 
course, for months — father and daughter—though 


where she lived every 


man some feeling to stop their flow; for he came 
to a dead halt and uttered not one other word. 
After an interval of silence in which he hearkened 
painfully for a renewal of the discourse, the Co- 
adjutor said, addressing Blanche, “I see, dear 
daughter, that this interview has been too painful 
for your tender soul; would it not please you to 


retire with your spiritual father to receive such 
strength and comfort as he can afford.” 


He retired, leaving the black coffin in attendance 
on Mr. Tremont, followed by Blanche, who 


he had passed beneath the windows of the place obeyed with that passiveness so becoming in 4 


day. And then came the) 


daughter of the church. He led the way to Mr. 


natural inquiries to the afflicted one from his, Tremont’s business room, 
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‘In the cvernt of your father’s removal, my 
daughter,” said he, seating himself, ‘‘it will be 


proper for you to have a satisfactory knowledge | 


of the state of his affairs. You must fetch the 
keys of the lockers. Go and seek them, and keep 
silence.”’ 

Blanche departed in search of them to her 
father’s dressing-room, to which there was another 
door than that which communicated witb his bed- 
chamber. 
to obedience as a spirit under the spell of some 
mighty master magician. 


There was nothing of which the Coadjutor was | 


so much in dread as a will. He would in that 


case be troubled with attorneys and executors, and | 


he naturally wished everything left to the disposal 
of his autocratic wuthority. Besides it was abso- 
lutely necessary to have the whole; the church 
could not afford, situate as she was in these parts, 
to lose a dollar. And Mr. Tremont’s words 
seemed to hint at other sharers in his testamentary 
favours. It was now his object to satisfy his soul 
on these points, and act accordingly. 

The sister Mary Francis soon returned with sun- 
dry crooked and grotesque looking keys; and in- 


serted them into several locks, under the orders of | 


her spiritual director. ILeaps and heayis of papers 
were turned out, but nothing in the shape of a 
testamentary decd. Blanche sat quite still while 
he examined the papers, like a mute in attendance 
upon an Eastern soldan. The Coadjutor, with his 
acute business-l.oking face, seemed perplexed and 
baffled. He turned at length to the strong box, 
a huge iron safe, and tumbled and twisted in 
it among silver and gold, and bills and bank notes 
and ornaments and jewels. But he found not the 
parchment document with the black seal, of which 
he was in quest. “If there exists such a thing it 
inust bedeposited in the hands of a man of business. 
Let us return to your father.” 

The Coadjutor accordingly returned to the sick 
chamber, leaving Blanche to restore order. When 
he was fairly out of sight, she pressed a concealed 


spring in the wall, with the secret of which she | 


was acquainted ; and where she knew her father 
kept all his more important papers. And there, in 
a recess by itself, she found the parchment docu- 
ment with the black seal. Concealing it in her 
dress, she flew by a side door to the garden, 
where she knew the gardener was at work. Slip- 
ping it into the man’s hand, with a half-eagle, 
“Take this,”’ said she, ‘‘to Mr. Legett the at- 
torney. ‘Tell him that it comes from Mr. 
Tremont’s, and that he is requested to keep it 
safely in his posscssion. He will understand the 
rest. And now lose not a moment, but take 
horse.” 

In a little while the Coadjutor, marvelling at 
the non-appearance of the sister Mary Francis St. 
Saviour, directed the black coffin to go in search 
of her. This lady, quite cognisant of what was 
expected of her, departed eagerly on her errand ; 
but being quite astray in the intricacies of a 
large house with which she was unacquainted, 
she lost time in searching, much to the facilita- 
tion of the schemes of Miss Tremont. At length 


She seemed tu be as completely tamed | 
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Miss Tremont was found on her knees in the 
little oratory in the old bed room, endeared ty 
her by the recollections of childhood and youth— 
crossing herself, and muttering in a perfectly 
orthodox manner. This was quite natural, and 


elicited the sympathies of the tender-learted 


sister. 

Oh! man and woman! in a contest of cunning, 
is it not meet that the victory should be to the 
weakest ? 

CHAPTER XANIT. 
THE KNELL-—ITS LAST STROKE. 

For many days did Mr. Tremont continue in this 
low state, hovering between life and death.  Re- 
_signation appeared to be the prevailing character- 
istic of his mind at this time; but if weighed in 
‘nice balances, probably the preponderance would 
have been found inclined in the direction of the 
latter fate. Though unmarked by others, its ap- 
_ proaches had been doubtless felt in his innermost 
_ being, as its shadow had been upon him for some 
| time. ‘The light of the old man’s life was gone! 
_And what did it avail? 

Miss Tremont, attended by the spectre in black, 
who never for a moment quitted her side, like a 
dark shadow, properly and punctually paid daily 
visits to the sick bed, restricting her stay to the 
regulated lapse of an hour. She then conversed 
upon saints, and angels, and the Virgin Mother, 
and the holy rood, and incense, and the interces- 
sion of the church, and those themes so consola- 
tory and proper at the bedside of a suffering 
fellow mortal. 

The sister Mary Francis maintained the dig- 
nity of her new character extremely well. She 
was a model of self-abnegation, dead to the world 
and all that was init. She entered the house of 
her futher on the footing of an entire stranger, 
and took no further interest in its concerns, nor 
in those of its inmates, than if she had fallen 
from another planet. ‘To the old domestics, in- 
cluding that respectable person Miss Spicer, she 
assumed the manner of a formal visitor, never 
addressing any of them who happened to be in 
her way, except to express some interest in their 
spiritual welfare, or to administer some advice 
upon the duty of obedience to the church — in a 
proper, religious, and official manner. 

One forenoon she happened to encounter in the 
parlour, Charlotte O’Gorman, who had come on a 
visit of inquiry at the residence of her former 
friend and protector. They had not met tor 
months—not since the day when Charlotte had 
been removed from her happy home on the banks 
of the Ohio by the orders of her brother. The 
good-natured girl rushed to meet her with a manner 
dictated by the recollections of old companionship 
and affection. The sister, Mary Francis, received 
her with a chilling coldness: she had evidently 
‘now entered upon a new life, in which the 
/memories of every former one were lost or in- 
different to her. The benevolent nun, indeed, 











‘asked after her health and happiness, and made 
| other interesting categorical inquiries, condescend- 
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ing at the same time to put similar questions 
regarding other friends and acquaintances, of all 
of whose affairs she was as profoundly ignorant 
us it was becoming in a lady dead to the world. 
The excellent Sisters of our Lady of Dolour 
being reported as most accomplished gossips and 
entirely aw fait in all the transactions domestic 
and social of the little world of the city where 
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their convent was placed, such an appearance of 


indifference and unconsciousness was all the more 
exemplary in the case of the Sister Mary Francis. 

The knell at length struck. The Coadjutor, 
whose attentions at the bedside of the suffering 
member of his flock were most unremitting, was 
one afternoon seated in the chamber while Mr. 


Tremont lay on the bed in a profound sleep. The 
sick man started wildly, as from a dream, and) 
He | 
seemed to become more and more excited while. 
he continued to regard him, and gazed eagerly | 
round the room as in search of some one to deliver | 
not even friends, though they would bestow the 


fixed his staring eyes upun the Coudjutor. 


him from a foe. He saw no one, however, but 
the spectral-looking figure in black, with the com- 
posed features and the glittering eyes. Whether 
it was the terror inspired by finding himself alone 
with this man who had so deeply injured him, or 
whether the approaching seizure had inspired the 
terror, I know not; but his face flushed into the 
brightest scarlet, his eyes glared like fire, and he 
was in another fit. The physician was sent for; but 


the Coadjutor knew that the invalid’s hour was, 


come. ‘The seizure lasted a shorter time than the 
first, but, being passed away, it was succeeded by 
such a complete prostration of nature, that the phy- 
sician declared he could not survive tor twenty-four 
hours. Miss Tremont was now sent for by the 
Coadjutor to attend upon the death-bed of her 
father. 


. ey °7° . | 
state of complete insensibility to external objects, | 


her presence would now prove of little consequence. 
CHAPTER 
THE 


XXIII. 


CONSUMMATION. 


vent that her father was dying. 
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a state of bewilderment and mental confusion that 
she even wondered at her own existence; but she 
permitted nothing of this to appear in her demea- 
nour, and walked calmly towards the chamber of 
death. 

The room which she entered was profoundly 
still; no sign there that a human soul was en- 
gaged in deadly struggle with its last foe. The 
light shone brightly into it—they were the dying 
man’s latest words — “ Light, light, and more 
light !’’— the fire crackled on the hearth, an at- 
tendant sat silently beside him, the furniture was 
disposed in the room just as usual, and there he 
lay ; and if there was in external things no token 
of the change or the conflict, surely it was be- 
cause it was all so vividly written in his face. 
Oh! it is a mournful expression on the face of the 
dying! helplessness, loneliness; strife with pa‘n, 
breathlessness, sinking of the heart; strife too 
with the power inevitable and supernatural, and 
one in which no visible thing can afford any aid — 


life of their heart to do it, while they stand 
crowding round—which he must encounter single- 
handed and alone. 

Though her father had been either insensible or 
wandering in his mind ever since his last seizure, 
he knew Blanche in a moment. The conscious- 
uess of his situation seemed to have been restored 
to him at the sound of her voice; and he recalled 
himself — by that strange power sometimes pos- 
sessed by the moribund when a strong desire im- 
pels them —to the use of his faculties, for the 
purpose of bidding her farewell. His strength 
and his faculties seemed to have returned to him, 
and he looked well as in his best days. 


“You grieve, love!” said he, on noticing 


As the unfortunate gentleman was in a/ Blanche’s pale and woe-stricken- face, ‘* because 


you are to lose your father. Kiss me, and let us 
hope to meet again!” 


Blanche would have said ten thousand things 


in these too precious, fleeting moments in which 
‘she had sunk into his arms; but she was utterly 


‘overcome, she could not utter one word. Dida 
Tre message had reached Blanche in her con-_ 


Upon alighting | 


at the door-steps attended by the dark shadow, who | 


was commissioned to watch over her, a frightful 
sensation seized the soul of Blanche; that sensa- 
tion indescribable and unutterable which takes 
possession of us in the propinquity of death, and 
which seems like a shadow from the unseen world 
cast upon us, and filling us with the oppressiveness 
of the Supernatural, while we stand in company 
with the dying one, upon the last shore of Time. 
She marvelled how the world went round, how 
nature held on its course; how all was so silent 
within, while something so stupendous was pro- 
ceeding ; how everything stood around her in its 
old-accustomed place, how everything seemed to 
go on according to its old wont. She met that re- 


spectable person Miss Spicer upright as usual, 
with the wiry curls and precise demeanour as of 
old; and wondered how she should just shake her 
head and look grave iu answer to her inquiry, as 
auy other person would have done. She was in such 


thought of self-reproach or remorse mingle with 
her feelings in that moment? I know not; but 
if it did, I marvel it did not blast her to ashes. 
Perhaps, indeed, it did, and that the blast re- 


mained on her soul, and left it ever after a deso- 


lation and a curse. But whatever it might have 
remained, it was now only overhung with bless- 
ings from those dying lips, and with words of 
love that fell upon it like forgiveness with its 
dews and its balms. 

This over, Blanche with a distracted face rushed 
into the adjoining room, where she knew the phy- 
sician Was. 

‘Ts there no hope? Can you do nothing for 
him?” <A flash of light had vivified her spirit 
for a moment; he had seemed so well, while he 
spoke to her, and his voice was so clear, that he 
perhaps still might recover ; though surely it was 
maduess to suppose it, after that glazed eye and 
those hollowed jaws. Dut drowning men will 
catch at straws, and Miss Tremont’s hope had in 
it the eager clutch of despair. ; 
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0, Miss Tremont !”’ said the physician, fecl- | 
ae ey ought not to deceive you; your poor 
father is gone !” 

And, then, Miss Tremont wound herself up like | 
a watch ; and determined that, betide opposition | 
or acquiescence, betide approval or blame, she 
would not quit his bedside until all was over. 

Returned to him, the momentary gleam of in-_ 
telligence which had illumined his face was faded; | 
and his mind had wandered far away, and he 
talked incessantly. Many words passed from his | 
lips as she watched beside him during the whole 
of that fearful night, which, had her heart been 
like other hearts of poor human quivering clay, 


must have been like darts and scorpions to have | 


stung it to the quick. Long did they rankle and 
fester there. 
to it in the silence and the darkness and the mid- 
nights of the after years, poisoning and blighting 
her existence and making it a curse to her, when 
there were none to see or hear. But the night 
passed; and Blanche, while she listened to these 
wild words made no sign. The uncompre- 
hending figure in black, who watched with her, 
regarded them but as the incoherencies of a 
fevered brain. Besides, good easy soul, she had 
dozed away half the night in her arm chair. 
Blanche never winked her eyes, and the dying 
man, too, kept his frightfully open beside her, 
while he sleeplessly raved and talked. Some- 
times she thought that he would have expired 
while she gazed at him, and it was only by inces- 
sant stimulants which she gave to him, that the 
low flame of life was kept flickering in its socket. 

With the morning appeared the Coadjutor in 
the sick chamber (he had remained in the house 
of death over night) with Miss Spicer and others, 
all seeming wonderfully refreshed by their slum- 
bers and their breakfasts. ‘The dying man recog- 
nised nobody, but kept talking and whispering to 
himself till mid- -day, and then, after a few con- 
vulsive struggles, all was over. Blanche, with 
the same calm, cold demeanour which, since the 
first surprise, had never failed her, suftered herself 
to be led back to the convent, which closed its doors 


upon her, shutting her out like a tomb from the | 


enquiring gaze of ourselves and of the world. 

Mr. Tremont’s remains received a magnificent. 
funcral. His coffin was lowered into the vaults’ 
of the cathedral amidst music, incense, and per- 
fumes. Several masses were appointed for his 
sou!, and then the friends and relations assembled 
at his residence to be informed with respect to the 
disposal of his property. 


Long were they roots of bitterness | 





PRIEST AND PEOPLE. 


‘curiosity on the subject of its destination, taking 
‘into account the peculiar circumstances of its 
legal inheritor. Miss Tremont’s retirement into a 
nunnery had been an extremely unpopular event 
‘in Philippi, and a great deal of odium had been 
‘incurred on account of it by the heads of the 
Roman Catholic Church in that city. But the 
Coadjutor disturbed himself very lightly on this 
‘account, and appeared for the interests of his ward 
upon the present occasion, attended by his satel- 
lite, Father Dollard. His uneasiness with respect 
to the existence of a will had been allayed for 
/some time; and great was his surprise to witness 
| the emergence from the hat of Mr. Legett of the 
dreaded parchment document with the huge black 


seal. The laavyer cleared his throat and proceeded 
to read. Great was the rustle among the hun- 


dred-and-fiftieth cousins and upwards present, fa- 
miliar companions and bosom friends. 

“Item. I give and bequeath to Arthur Denning, 
gentleman and citizen, the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars, besides all shares, interests, and profits 
possessed by me in the co-partnery known as the 
firm of Tremont, Strong, and Co.; and all goods, 
chattels, and utensils held in shere by me there- 
unto belonging. 

‘The rest of my property, moveables, moneys, 
houses, and lands (and here followed a description 
of the properties in question), I leave for the 
benefit of my daughter, Blanche Tremont, also 
known by the name of the Sister Mary Francis 
St. Saviour, resident in the convent of our Lady 
of Dolour, in the city of Philippi.” 

The executors nominated were the most reverend 
Father Francis R. C., Coadjutor of Philippi, Ar- 
thur Denning, Esq., Stephen Legett, Esq. And 
so ended the reading of the will. 

Meanwhile the ecclesiastical buildings of the 
diocese of Philippi were being raised from their 
foundations more rapidly than ever. The first 
stone of the new nunnery was laid and consecrated 
by the prayers of the church, amid much pomp 
and holy water. The Sister Mary Francis grew 
so rapidly in conventual graces that a dispensation 
was granted for the omission of the ordinary forms 
in her case, and she was allowed to assume the 
black veil immediately. <A rising plant of renown 
was the sister Mary Francis, and her sanctities 
were the unceasing theme of praise on the part of 
all consecrated personages. It was rumoured that 
she was the destined abbess of the new convent. 
A delighted and triumphant man was the Coadju- 
tor; his most ambitious wishes had been realised. 





Mr. Tremont’s fortune 
was known to be great; and there existed much 


(To be concluded. 














RUSSIA AND TURK E Y—continued. 
No. IL—TURKISH CONQUESTS, 


Let us now briefly review the wars and con- 
quests of the Turks in Europe, and the policy and 
diplomacy of Russia while acquiring by aggression 
and military force the vast possessions formerly 
belonging to Poland, Sweden, and the Tartars ; 


and those from the Sultan since the first Russian | 


war against the Turks in 1661. We will assert 
nothing but facts and their real and probable 
results. 

In the year 1263, Michael Paleologus, after 
having found hospitality and protection from the 
Seldjukian Turks, returned to Constantinople, 
scooped out the cyes of the legitimate heir, John, 
son of Lascaris, and usurped the throne. It was 
during this year that a horde of 10,000 to 12,000 
Turkmans, conducted by a chief named Sallukede, 
settled on the west side of the Black Sea. 

Other Turkish hordes, in the beginning of the 
14th century, ravaged the coasts of ‘Thrace and 
Greece. In 1357, Suleiman, son of the Sultan 
Urchan, besieged and captured Gallipoli; and 
from this period the Ottomans continued to cross 
over in armed multitudes from Asia into Europe. 

Murad extended the Ottoman conquests in 


Europe; Adrianople fell in 1801, and became the 


European capital of the Turks. Philipopolis and 
other towns were soon after captured. A league, 


2) 
=! 
1 
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that the bad example given by conspiracy and 
revolt against the throne, justified him in putting 
to death all collateral heirs as well as younger 
male sons, chiefly that, ‘after the example of 
God himself, who reigns alone, without a rival, he 
who is the image of God on earth, the chief of 
all true believers, should be like God in heaven, 
delivered from all rivals, and should sit alone on 
the throne.”” This monstrous doctrine was prac- 
tised by his successors, and Mohammed the Con- 
queror proclaimed publicly as a law of the empire, 
“that each new Sultan should, as a duty, sacrifice 
all his brothers.” * 

Bajazid was the first Ottoman sovereign who 
invaded Hungary. He blockaded Constantinople, 
marched armies into Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, 
and Wallachia; the prince of the latter became 
tributary. Meantime the Tartars of Kiptchak 
overran and occupied Bessarabia. Bajazid was, 
perhaps, the most voluptuous and cruel of the 
Sultans. He made conquests in Greece and Asia, 
invested Constantinople for seven years, and it 
would probably have yielded to his arms if one of 
the most terrible and successful of Tartar con- 
querors had not approached the Ottoman Empire 
with innumerable hordes. ron, say the Asiatics, 
will conquer the world. The name of this famous 


or crusade, directed by Pope Urban V., was then | conqueror was in his own language Zron—Timur, 


formed against the Turks. Louis, king of Hun- 
gary, the chiefs of the Servians, Wallachians, 
and Bulgarians, united with their forces and 
marched against the infidels, but were surprised 
at night, and most of them put to death. Louis, 


ascribing his own escape to the Virgin, built her | 


a church at Mariazell, in Styria, where her shrine 
there has ever since yearly attracted numerous 
pilgrimages. Murad at the same time piously 
built several mosques, in gratitude to the Prophet, 
for his victories. War and devastation continued 
until Constantinople fell. 
feated the united forces of Bulgarians, Servians, 
Albanians, Wallaks, Bosnians, Poles, and Hun- 
garians, in the terrible battle of Kossova, fought 
in 1390. During the heat of this battle there 
came forth from amidst the dead and dying a 
noble Servian, who pushing violently through the 
Turkish guards, called out that he had a secret to 
communicate to the Sultan: on being allowed to 
upproach, he feigned to bend at the Sultan’s feet, 
but instantly springing up, he suddenly plunged 
his poignard in Murad’s belly. ‘The Sultan lived 
long enough to see the battle won according to 
his orders, and the King of Servia and his nobles 
put to death in revenge. 

The celebrated Bajazet, or Bajezid Idirim (the 
Thunderbolt), on ascending the Ottoman throne 
began his career by murdering his brother Jakub, 


is worse than execution,” 





‘booty the youth of both sexes into slavery. 
Murad completely de- 


surnamed /enk, or lame; that is, Timurlenk, 
usually corrupted into ‘Tamerlane by Europeans. 
The story of confining the tyrant Bajaztd in an 
iron cage is fully disproved by Von Hamer and 
other good authorities. He was, it is true, carried 
off by Timur, and died a prisoner. 

Wars and devastations were continued in Europe 
after the capture of Bajazid, by his son the volup- 
tuous Suleiman. He devastated the countries 
westward as far as Carniola, and carried off se 

n 
1409 he compelled Venice to pay tribute for her 
possessions in Albania. Ten thousand Turks 


‘ravaged Bosnia after treacherously receiving 20,000 


gold ducats from each of the chiefs contending 
for the supreme power—each of whom he pro- 
mised to support, and both of whom he deceived. 

Musa, who had been carried off with his father 
by Timur, escaped and fled to Europe, and con- 
spired with his brother Mohammed against their 
eldest brother Suleiman. A battle was fought by 
him near Constantinople, but he was defeated and 
tled to Wallachia. But whilst Suleiman relapsed 
into his debaucheries at Adrianople, the active, 


vigilant, and sagacious Musa appeared suddenly 


at the head of a powerful army, and surprised 
Suleiman amidst his orgies. Suleiman fled 
towards Constantinople, but was intercepted on 


the way by five brothers whom he had maltreated. 
‘to fulfil,” say the Turkish historians, ‘ the | 
maxim of the Koran, which declares that sedition | 








* So inserted in the Constitution of the Ottoman 


He considered also FE mpire, B, i p. 98, apud Von Hamer, 
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He defended himself bravely, killed two, but the: ‘ 


other three drove their arrows into his body. 
Musa became absolute sovereign and tyrant of 
the Ottomans in Europe. Although he had waged 
war against his father Suleiman, yet he feigned 
piety, and burnt alive the three brothers who had 
slain him. He also shut up in their huts all the 
inhabitants of the village where the murder took 
place, and all of them perished in the flames of 
their dwellings. He then ravaged the territorics 
of his former ally Stephen, Kral of Wallachia, 
carried off the young males and put the other in- 
habitants to death. The garrisons of their castles 


he put to death by tearing them to pieces. He | 


piled the corpses of the Christians he had slain 
und formed a table above them, on which he and 


his principal followers held a festive banquct. | 
He ravaged the towns of Thessalonica, committing | 


monstrous atrocities, and then besieged Constan- 
tinople. 
Mohammed, who ruled in Asia, to his aid. The 
latter entered Constantinople by sea With an army, 


und marched out against Musa, but was repulsed | 


and driven back again into Asia, whence he re- 
turned with a powerful army, and overthrew 
Musa, most of whose followers, according to 
true Turkish fidelity, deserted him, and joined 
the ranks of the more tortun: ite Mohammed. Musa 
fled, and his body was atterwards found dead in a 
marsh. 

Mohammed I. became Sultan and despot in 
1413. He invaded Wallachia, Hungary, and 
Styria, ravaged the Greek islands, fought the des- 
perate naval battle of Gallipoli, but in which he 
was overcome by the Venetians, who put all tlie 
Christians who were mercenaries to the sword. 
Thessalonica was conquered under his successor, 
veneniggs II., who made peace and war with Hun- 

gary, conquered Semendria, and besieged Belgrade. 
But then commenced those brilliant campaigns Ied 
by John Hunyady, the commander of the com- 
bined Christian armies » Which were organised and | 
concentrated against the Turks in 1443, by the 
entreaties and threats of Pope Eugenius LV. 


In the following year, a truce for ten years | 
was signed at Szegedin, under which Servia, 


and He Tzogovina were restored to its despot, 
Brankvourtch ; but Wallachia was to remain under 


the suzerainty of Hungary, and a ransom of 


70,000 ducats was to be pi aid to Hunyady, by the 


Bey of Boli, Mahomed Thchelebi, who was a_ 


c captiy ec. This treaty was drawn up in the Hun- 
varian and ‘Turkish languages, the Christian mon- 
archs sw earing on the Evangelists, and Murad on 
the Koran, to abide faithfully by and to aoe 
its stipulations. In 1444 Murad abdicated, 
the age of forty years, in favour of his son Mb. 
hammed, then iged only fourteen. But the treaty 


of peace ‘whic h he had concluded with the King of 


Hungary, did not last six weeks; for ten days had 
not expired since the day on which the oath taken 
upon the Evangelists, to maintajn its integrity with 
ee and religious faith, when the Pope’ s legate, 


C‘ardinal Julian ¢ wsarini, made the king ene his | 


counsellors swear in the names of the most Holy 
Trinitv. and of the eles 





The Greek Emperor Manuel invited | 


St. Stephen, and of St. Vladislaus, that they would 
break the treaty made with the Turks, and that 
they would appear on the Ist September, before 
Orsova, with a powerful army. There is no act 
more perfidious in the whole annals of Paganism 
or of Islamism than the breach of this solemn 
treaty under such blasphemous circumstances, 
and at the instigation of the presumed vicar of 
Christ, and of the papal legate. It can only be 
justified on the Jesuitical casuistry, that no faith 
‘is to be kept with infidels. During the absence of 
the sultan in Asia, a desperate attempt was made 
to overthrow the Turkish power in Europe. 
Hunyady was induced, on the promise that ‘he 
would be made king of Bulgaria, to join in this 
treacherous, pel jured, and diabolical league. He 
‘marched at the head of the united forces, and 
although they succeeded in burning twenty T urkish 
| vessels on the Danube, and although several places 
surrendered to their arms, Murad, on his return 
from Asia, defeated them at the battle of Varna. 
The Sultan then retired into Asia, where he re- 
pmained until anarchy and rebellion rendered his 
| presence again necessary in Europe. 

| The Greek Empire at this time was divided 
‘among the sons of Manuel, and the dominions 
of John Paleologus could scarcely be said to have 
extended much “beyond the walls of Constanti- 
nople. Murad renewed the war, captured several 
places in Greece, and then concluded a peace with 
the Emperor at Constantinople. 

In October, 1448, Hunyady led a great army 
across. the Danube, consisting chiefly “of [unga- 
rians, Szeklers, and other auxiliary forces, and 
encounte red the Turks under Murad on the old 
battle-ground of Kossova. A desperate and 
bloody “battle was fought, but Hunyady lost the 
victory by the treason of the Wallachians, who 
passed over to the Turks. Hunyady escaped by 
flight, leaving 17,000 of his men dead on the 
battlefield, among whom were the flower of the 
Hungarian nobility. Murad lost more than 
double that number, but so formidable was his 
army that his victory was complete. 

John Paleologus having shortly after died, 
Murad settled the pretensions to the crown by de- 
| ciding that the eldest son of Constantine should 
ascend the throne of Byzantium by “the grace’ 
(not of God, but) ‘‘ of the Sultan.” But shortly 
after the Sultan himself died of a fit of apoplexy, 
in the midst of a feast at Adrianople, in the forty- 
“ninth year of his age. In peace and in war he 
was the most honourable and just of all the Otto- 
man Sultans, and punished without pity any vio- 
lation of faith. Ile was succeeded by his son 
Mohammed IIL., aged twenty-one years. He 
proved himself a monarch of very different cha- 

racter and spirit from his father, although equally 
bold and fortunate as a conqueror. He besieged 
Constantinople, which surrendered to his arms 
and to his fleet on the 28th of May, 1453: that 
famous imperial city having, since its foundation 
by Constantine the First until its downfal with 
Constantine the last, survived twenty-four pre- 


| vious sieges. The cruelties and P erfidies “ Mo- 
} ‘ ;7 “« ard ¢ +! ‘ i We » ke a} 
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prisoners, and those who were induced afterwards;to Constantinople, in consequence of a_ revolt 
to surrender; his drunkenness and his monstrous; which had broken forth in Anatolia. In 1537, 
sensualities, degrade him to the lowest scale of! invited by Czapoyla, Princé of Transylvania, 
humanity; while, on the other hand, his legislative | Suleiman again invaded Hungary, and established 
and administrative abilities rank him among the | himself in its capital, Buda. He then invaded 
most able and powerful of oriental despots and| Vienna, which was defended by Philip, Count 
warriors. Palatine of the Rhine, with a strong garrison, 
With the fall of Constantinople the Roman’ which had been disciplined in the wars of Charles 
Empire, so remarkable and stupendous in the! V. Suleiman left 40,000 of his army dead on 
history of the world, disappeared from among the | the plains of Vienna, after a siege of about one 
sovereignties and nations of the earth. ‘month. He retired from Buda, but he received 
We will now briefly sketch the conquests ofthe submission of the Prince of Moldavia, who 
the Mohammedans from the fall of Constantinople | from that time became a tributary to the Porte. 
until the beginning of the war, which was ter-| He afterwards re-took Buda by surprise, which 
minated in 1699 by the peace of Carlowitz. city remained under the sovereignty of the Otto- 
Mohammed subdued Servia, and svon after mans, with most parts of Hungary, until 1686. 
the Morea. But in 1456 he was forced by John In 1542 the first treaty between the Turks and a 
Hunyady to raise the siege of Belgrade. Mo- | Christian prince against another Christian prince, 
hammed in 1463 added Bosnia to his empire, con-| was negotiated by the minister of Francis I. of 
quered several islands of the Archipelago, and| France, with the Sultan, against Charles V.; and 
subdued Epirus. In 1477 he compelled the Khan/a Turkish fleet sailed as far‘as Marseilles to sup- 
of Crimea to acknowledge his sovereignty, and in| port the ‘ most Christian King,” against the “ most 
1479 the Venetians ceded Scutari, with their! Catholic and Apostolic” Emperor of the Romans. 
pretensions on Lemnos, and some portions of the Sulciman compelled the Emperor Maximilian IT. 
Morea. ‘to pay him tribute for Hungary, by a treaty 
Mohammed died in 1481. He had established signed in 1562, but which was broken in 1566: 
Sratricide as a law of the empire, but his eldest on which Suleiman again invaded Hungary, and 
son Bajazid did not succeed in seizing upon his, ended his life at the siege of Szigeth, in Sclavo- 
brother Dscheim, or Sisz¢m, who placed himself) nia, which place, after his death, was captured by 
upon the defensive, and advanced against Brussa. his general, with a loss of 30,000 men. 
He then fled into Egypt, returned and renewed; Selim II. declared war against Venice in 1570, 
the war. and on being: put to flight took refuge | in order to force the Venetians to abandon to him 
at Rhodes, whence he was led to France as a/the island of Candia. But a formidable league 
captive, and sometime after died at Naples from | was now organised against the Turks. The Pope, 
poison administered to him through the agency of| the King of Spain, and the Venetians having com- 
Cesar Borgia. ‘bined for this purpose, a powerful armada was 
Bajazid IT. continued the war, and made several | collected ut Messina, consisting of twelve of the 
conquests—the details of which would exceed! Pope’s galleys, a Venetian fleet of one hundred 
our limits. But civil war disturbed and devas- | and cight ships, and eighty-one Spanish vessels, 
tated lis dominions. His third son, Selim, re-| carrying 20,000 troops. This naval force was 
volted against him, and successfully drove Bajazid | placed under the command of Don Juan of Austria, 
from the throne. Sclim was an atrocious tyrant a natural son of Charles V., who attacked the 
who violated all the rights of mankind: he was | Turkish fleet of 333 sail in the bay of Lepanto. 
at the same time a bold and successful warrior. | Thirty-two thousand Turks were said to have 
He put his brother and all his nephews to death. | been slain in this remarkable sea-fight, and 161 
He made war against Persia, and reduced and of the Turkish galleys were captured. The battle 
entered Tabrez: his murders and massacres in| of Lepanto ruined, for the time, the Ottoman 
the eastern portions of his empire are without) marine. But the allies disagreeing among them- 
parallel for their atrocity. He made several con- | selves, the Venetians were forced to conclude a 
quests in Asia, and afterwards subdued Egypt. | disadvantageous treaty with the Turks in 1673, 
He died in 1520, and was succeeded by Suleiman, | the latter retaining all their conquests, the Vene- 
called the ‘‘ Great,’ the tenth Sultan of the Ot- | tians ceding them and paying Selim no less than 
tomans: his reign is considered the most splendid | 800,000 ducats. 
and most brilliant epoch of Turkish history, and! Murad III. having declared war against the 
he is celebrated both as a legislator and a warrior. | Emperor Rodolph, king of Hungary, captured the 
lie besieged Belgrade, captured that city, and | strong city of Raab in 1593, the Princes of Tran- 
overran the country westward to Styria. In 1522 sylvania and Moldavia joining the Austrians, 
le besieged Rhodes, the defence of which has im- | while the Poles aided the Sultan. In 1596, 
mortalised Villiers de I’ Ie Adam, who with 6,000 | 200,000 Turks besieged and took Erlau or Agria ; 
knights defended this stronghold of the Knights but the Turkish army was soon after defeated by 
of St. John against an army of 200,000 men. the Archduke Maximilian, at Kerestzes. The 
On their surrender the besieged were treated | Turks lost Raab in 1598. In 1605 they besieged 
with magnanimity by the conqueror. In 1526) and reduced Strigonia, and proclaimed Botsky 


‘ie utterly defeated the Hungarian army under 
Xing Louis, who was found dead after the battle. 
ie povozed Hungary, but was compelled to return | 





king of Hungary; but this prince declined the 
honour, the Emperor having given him satisfaction 
with regard to the discontented Protestants of that 
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kingdom, by signing the Peace of Religion. A 
treaty of peace for twenty years was then signed 
by the Turks near Komorn, by which the Sultan, 
instead of an annual tribute tor Hungary, agreed 
to receive a present payment of 200,000 rix dol- 
lars, payable for all demands. 

Osman II., after having lost 60,000 to 80,000 men 
in his war against the Poles, concluded a peace with 
them by the Treaty of Choczim, in 1621, by which 
it was stipulated that the Zartars should not make 
any further incursions into Poland, nor the Cossacks 
into Tartary, and the right of naming the Prince 
of Moldavia was ever after to belong to the Sub- 
lime Porte. Under this treaty, the Moldavians 
and Poles were always to enjoy liberty of commerce | 
with Turkey, on the payment of a moderate sum 
of money to the Sultan and to the Khan of the. 
Tartars. 


In 1633, Michael Romanoff, the first of the | 
present dynasty of Russia, being engaged in war | 


against Vladislaus, king of Poland, invited Murad 
IV. to invade Podolia; but the Turkish general 
being defeated by the Poles, peace was re-esta- 
blished. 

Ibrahim, who succeeded to the throne in 1640, 
declared war against the Venetians. 
were successfully defeated, and the whole island of | 
Candia was captured with the exception of the) 
vapital, which was besieged from 1645 to 1669. 
In 1654, the Venetian fleets gained two brilliant 


victories over the Turks; but in the following | 


year, Koeprili, one of the greatest and most famous. 


The latter | 


|The Prince of Transylvania paid a large sum of 
‘money for the expense of this war, and several cap- 
tured places remained in the possession of Turkey, 

‘The Emperor at the same time promising to eva- 
-cuate Transylvania. By the peace of Buezaz in 1672, 
the Poles agreed to the payment of 22,000 ducats 
a year to the Porte, to which they also ceded the 
whole of the Ukraine. Butat the instigation of John 
Sobieski the Polish Diet refused to ratify a treaty 
which was denounced as infamous. Hostilities were 
immediately recommenced, and Sobieski, in the 
following year, surprised the Turks at Choczim, 
\of whom he slew 20,000, capturing the city, and 
the equipages and military chest of the Turks. 
‘Sobieski was in 1674 elected to the throne of 
Poland. He marched with an army in order to 
_re-capture Kameniac, but being abandoned by the 
Lithuanians he failed in the enterprise. 

_ Peace was concluded between the Porte and 
Poland, in 1676, John Sobieski having obtained 
the mediation of the Khan of Tartary; to whom 
two-thirds of the Ukraine reverted : the Russians 
having for sometime occupied one-third of that 
| country after the defeat of the ‘Tartars by the 
‘czar Michael Romanoff. 

The first Russian and Turkish war commenced 
in 1674, and continued with disadvantage to 
the Turks until a peace was concluded in 1681, 
by which two-thirds of the Ukraine was ceded to 
Russia. 

In 1683 a bloody and exterminating war broke 
forth between Austria and the Porte. In that 


} 
of the Turkish viziers, “undertook the siege of. | part of Hungary which was not under the domi- 


Candia with 70,000 men. The Venetians, in the 
meantime, received succours from several of the 


Christian powers, and especially from that of! 


France, which sent a fleet with troops under the 
command of the Duke of Beaufort and Admiral 
Noailles. The first perished; the second, judging 
it impossible to save the city, re-embarked with 
his forces; and in 1669 a treaty was concluded in 
the camp of Kreprili, of perpetual peace between 
the Venetians and the Turks, by which Candia 
was surrendered to the latter, with the exception 
of three trading places, which the Venetians were 
to retain in their possession. It is asserted that, 
during the last twenty-eight months of this most 
remarkable siege, the Venctians lost 31,000 men 
and the Turks 119,000 men. The war against 


Hungary was rencwed in 1660, in consequence of 


the Porte disapproving of the expedition of George 
Ragoczi against Poland, inasmuch as Poland and 
Turkey were then at peace. 

Mohammed IV. marched an army into Transy1- 
vania to give force to his commands, and Ragoezi 
died on the 8th of July in the same year, in conse- 
quence of a wound received in battle. ‘Ali Pasha 
captured the stronghold of Gross Waradein. The 


celebrated Field Marshal Montecuculi was defeated. 
by the Grand Vizier in 1661, and the Prince of 


Transylvania was slain in battle in the following 
year. The Grand Vizier, however, on passing 
Raab was, in turn, defeated by Montecuculi with 
the loss of 16,000 men. The Turks, in consequence 


of the scarcity of provisions, then signed a treaty | 


of peace, on the 10th of August in the same year. 


‘nation of the ‘Turks, the Protestants were op- 
| pre ‘ssed as heretics ‘and persecuted, and their 
‘ministers were imprisoned and often executed, or 
isold to Naples as galley slaves by the tyrant em- 
‘peror Leopold I. They, as early as 1672, under 
‘the Palatine Wesselinyi, rose in arms against 
Austria; and after the death of that distinguished 
Protestant Magnate, in 1677, they were com- 
manded by the cele brated Count Emerik Tokoly, 
(Tekeli,) who completely defeated the Austrians 
under General Leslie, conquered several fortresses 
and towns, levied contributions in Moravia, and 
invited the Turks to his assistance. 

At the commencement of the war of 1683, the 
Turkish power extended over all Asia Minor to 
the frontiers of Persia; overall Syria and Egypt; 
as tributary states over all North Africa; over 
Thrace, all Greece and all the Greek Islands; 
over all the Islands of the Levant and the Archi- 
pelago; over Macedonia, Albania, a great part 
of Dalmatia, Montenegro, Herzogovina, Bosnia, 
‘Servia, and Sclavonia; over the greater part of 
Hungary, as tributary ; and over ‘Transylvania, 
Wallachia, and Moldavia. ‘The Sultan also pos- 
sessed Besarabia, the Crimea, Podolia, and the 
countries south of the Ukraine. He had, at the 
same time, his Pachas at Buda, and in various 
places in Hungary. 

Vienna was “besieged i in 1683, with an army of 
300,000 men, under the command of the Grand 
Vizier, Kara (Black) Mustafa. He was the most 
arrogant of all the Grand Viziers. He promised the 
Sultan to render Vienna the capital of an Ottoman 
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Empire in the very centre of Europe. But this great!towns of Tawan, Kasi-Kerman, Sagis-Kerman, 


army was put to flight, to serve an ungrateful and 
despicable and cruel emperor, by John Sobieski, 
King of Poland. Then commenced the rapid 
decline of the Ottoman power. The Venetians, 
the Duke of Lorraine, Peter the Great, Poland, 
Saxony, Prussia, and other states, afterwards 
combined with Austria against the Turks — wars 





of ferocity and carnage continued until the Turks” 


were driven from Hungary, Transylvania, and 
several of the countries which they had previously 
ravaged and conquered. 

In 1699, peace was concluded by the celebrated 
treaty of Carlowitz, between the Porte, Austria, 
Russia, Poland, and Venice. 

By this treaty Austria regained all Transyl- 
vania, and all Hungary, with the exception of the 
province of Temesvar, which included the fertile 
country now called the Banat, extending south 
from the Marosch to the Danube; and east from the 
Theiss, to Transylvania. The navigation of those 


rivers was to be free and common to the subjects of 


both powers. All Sclavonia was restored to Austria, 
excepting that large triangle lying south of a line 
from the mouth of the Drave, to where the Bos- 
suth falls into the Save. Turkey was to retain all 
her possessions south of the Save. This peace 
was to be observed solemnly and faithfully on the 
part of the Porte, to extend in all its integrity as 
to the cessation of all hostilities and the main- 
tenance of peace, to the Pachas and Khans in all 


the Sultan’s dominions,: including the Khans of 


the Crimea and of the Tartars. 

Poland, as far as Turkey was concerned, was to 
retain her actual and ancient boundaries; but to 
cede all fortresses erected in Moldavia, which 
principality was to revert to the Sultan.  Ka- 
miniee, Podolia, and the Ukraine, beyond the 
Dnieper, were to be surrendered by the Porte to 


the King of Poland; and the Sultan was to} 


abandon all sovereignty over the Tartars of the 
Ukraine. The Tartars of Boudjak were to return 
within their former and proper limits. 

To Venice, the Morea, the Islands of St. Maure, 
and Leucadia, were ceded —all the Islands of the 
Archipelago were to remain in the possession of 
the Sultan. 

The Venetians were to retain the Iouian Islands, 
without being tributary, as formerly, for them, to 
the Porte. They were also to retain the fortresses 
of Ciclut, Gabella, Chnin, Castelnuova, and Ri- 
sano, in Dalmatia. Ragusa was to remain in 
possession of the Porte. 

Russia and the Cossacks were bound to make 
no inroads over the dominions of the Porte. The 
Turks and the Tartars of the Crimea, and the 
other Tartar hordes, to make no inroads over the 
‘dominions of the Czar. In the treaties with the 
three powers, it was agreed by the Porte, that the 
Sultan’s subjects, and others within his dominions 
professing the Roman Catholic religion, should 
have the free right of performing their religious 
ceremonies, and to have their own churches un- 
molested. 

In July, 1700, a treaty was signed between 
Russia and the Porte, which stipulated that the 


and Nustret-Kerman, on the Dnieper, which had 
been conquered by the Russians, were to be 
demolished, and then abandoned to the Porte. 
| The city of Azoph, and its dependencies, were, 
however, to remain under the sovereignty of the 
Czar—thus giving him a maritime intercourse 
with the Black Sea. Peter the Great was not 
yet sufficiently powerful to resist the Sultan in 
demanding the demolition of the fortresses on the 
, Dnieper. 
| In 1711, after the fatal battle of Pultava, and 
the retreat of Charles XIL. to Bender, Peter very 
rashly invaded Moldavia. Before approaching 
this province, he concluded a treaty with its 
Hospodar, at Shlusk, in Poland; by which that 
prince, on being assured by the Czar of the main- 
tenance of his rank and dignity for himself and 
‘family, placed himself and the principality of 
| Moldavia under the protection of the Czar. Thus 
was begun the interference of Russia with the 
internal affairs of the Danubian provinces. But 
soon after the entrance of the Czar into Moldavia, 
he expericnced great privations, trom the scarcity 
of provisions; and he was only saved by a treaty 
of peace with Turkey, called the treaty of Pruth, 
concluded between the Czar and the Sultan, on 
the banks of that river. It was brought to a 
fortunate ratification chiefly by the address of his 
-accomplished wite, the Empress Catherine, a fair 
_Livonian, whom he found some years before among 
| his captives. By this treaty Azoph was restored 
jto the Porte; and all the fortresses which the 
| 





Czar had constructed at Taganrog, on the Sea of 


Azoph, and on the Borysthenes, were to be de- 
;molished. The Czar was also bound not to 
meddle, either then or at any future time, with 
the affairs of the Poles, nor of the Cossacks sub- 
ject to Poland; nor with the Cossacks depending 
on the Khan of the Tartars. Veter, after this 
'humiliating treaty, departed from Moldavia, and 

g treaty, depai rom } via, an 
regained his own dominions with his reduced and 
enlecbled army. The Porte declared war against 
him in the followmg year, but after the settlement 
of some misunderstandings respecting Poland and 
Charles XIL., then at Bender, a peace was again 
concluded. It only lasted for one year. The 
first treaty of Adrianople, signed June, 1713, 
contirmed the treaty of the Pruth, and stipulated 

for a peace between the two powers— until 1720; 

when a treaty, styled a treaty of perpetual peace, 

was ratified at Constantinople, which also con- 
firmed the treaty of Pruth, and provided for the 
constant residence of a Russian Ambassador at the 

Sublime Porte. 

The Czar, by this treaty, solemnly bound him- 
self never to annex to his empire any part of the 
dominions of Poland; never to interfere with the 
clective succession to that throne; and never to 
allow the dismemberment of that kingdom. 

The revolution which broke out in Persia in 
1712, and which destroyed the power of the 

family of the Sophis, encouraged Peter the Great 
to extend his dominions to the south, along the 
Caspian. He consequently seized on the Persian 
‘districts of Baku and Derbent, in the provinces 
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of Chirvan; and he compelled the son of Sophi{ Albania and Dalmatia; but notwithstanding these 
Hussien to cede the provinces of Ghilan, Astrabath, | victories, such was the state of his finances and 
and Massanderan to Russia. The Porte interfered, | of his own dominions, that the Emperor consid- 
and marched an army into Georgia; but in June, | ered that peace was desirable with the still for- 
1724, the Czar and Sultan, by treaty signed at midable Turks, especially as the Spaniards had 
Constantinople, agreed to divide those territories | declared war against him in Italy. A correspon- 
between them. dence was accordingly opened between Princy 
Notwithstanding the treaty of Carlowitz, the Eugene and the Grand Vizier. The Einperor, 
Sublime Porte resolved to expel the Venetians | however, insisted not only on retaining all the 
from the Morea. ‘The Pascha of Bosnia was com- | places he had conquered, but also Bosnia, Servia, 
manded to march and take the Venetian towns in| Wallachia, and Moldavia. The Sultan replied 
Dalmatia. ‘The passage of Corinth was forced by | that he would rather lose his head than cede these 
the Turkish army in June, 1715. Corinth, Na- | provinces, and he prepared accordingly to renew 
poli de Romagna, and Modon surrendered with|the war. Through the mediation, however, of 
scarcely any resistance; and in Jess than two} England and Holland, it was at last agreed to 
months the Turks occupied the whole of the | hold a Congress at Passarowitz, a small town in 
Morea. The Venetians were also driven from the | Servia, in order to adjust such differences as pre- 
places they had been allowed to retain in the} vented the conclusion of peace between the Em- 
island of Candia; and in July, 1716, the Turks’ peror, the Venctians, and the Porte. 
besieged Corfu. As the Treaty of Passarowitz has lately beeu 
The Emperor of Germany who had guarantecd | referred to by the Court of Vienna as justifying 
the stipulations of the peace of Carlowitz, formed | the rightful claim of the Emperor to the extra- 
an alliance with the Republic of Venice. The | dition of Austrian or Hungarian subjects who had 
celebrated Prince Eugene, of Savoy, was at this! fled for hospitality or protection to Turkey, and 
period at the head of the Austrian war depart- | as but little is known of the Treaty itself at the 
ment. ‘The Turks, after losing 8,000 men before | present day, it may be instructive to allude to 
Corfu, raiscd the siege and retired, abandoning! some of its stipulations. 
their artillery to General Schulenberg. On the| In May, 1718, the Congress assembled at Pas- 
15th August, 1716, the Austrians, under Prince | sarowitz, which is situated near the banks of the 
Eugene, attacked a Turkish army of 190,000} Morava. The Emperor was represented by the 
men near Peterwaradein. The Turks were utterly ; Count de Virmont and M. De Thalmann; Venice 
discomfited, and 30,000 of their number slain or | by the Chevalier Ruzzini; the Porte by the Aga 
drowned in the Saal. Among the killed were the | Ibrahim and the Effendi Mehemet; and upon the 
Grand Vizier and fifteen Pachas: 170 pieces of | part of the Mediators, Sir Robert Sutton represented 
artillery were captured by the conquerors. The, England, and Count De Collyer the Stadthoulder 
Turks were shortly afterwards completely driven of Holland. On the opening of the Congress a 
from the Banat, while several places in Bosnia. suspension of arms was agreed to. The basis of 
and Servia surrendered to the Austrian arms. | the negotiations was the admission of the prin- 
The Emperor, having soon after received military | ciple of Uti Possidetis—by which the Turks were 
aid from Bavaria and other German states, marched | flattered into the belief that they should be 
a powerful army under the command of Prince | 
Eugene to the banks of the Danube. In July, 
1717, the Austrians laid siege to Belgrade, then 
evarrisoned by 30,000 Turkish troops. A ‘Turkish | only the restitution of the Morea to Venice, but 
army of 150,000 men inimediately after marched | that Servia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, as depend- 
to the relief of that strongly fortified city. Thej|encies of the government of Belgrade, should 
Turks entrenched in the rear of Prince Eugene, | be ceded to him. The proposition was at once 
whose troops were at this time aftlicted with rejected by the Porte. ‘The Mediators then ap- 
fever, while his horses were rapidly perishing for plied to Prince Eugene in order to obtain more 
want of forage. Under these perilous circum-| reasonable concessions from the Emperor. The 
stances, with the enemy in his front and rear, | treaty was finally agreed to on the 21st of July, 
Prince Eugene formed the desperate resolution of 1718, by which it was stipulated that Moldavia 
attacking the Turks with 40,000 men; and;and Wallachia should be ceded to the Porte, 
having, with his generals, Montecuculi, Palfy, | as tributary states; that all places north of the 
and Prince Alexander of Wirtemberg, directed Danube, and west of the river Aluta, and the 
the attack with great skill and steady impetuosity, | whole Banat should remain in possession of the 
the Turks were completely defeated and 18,000 Empire. By this stipulation one-third of Walla- 
of their number slain. 131 pieces of cannon and chia was taken from the Ottomans. It was also 
m immense quantity of ammunition were left stipulated that Belgrade, Parakin, Istolaz, Schahak, 
behind and taken by the Austrians. Belgrade , Bedka, and Belina should be restored to the 
-pitulated on the following day, and the garrison | Emperor, and Zokal and Rasna to the Porte. 
was allowed to march out with the honours of war. | Both banks of the Save, with their forts, were to 


several places on the Save and Danube surrendered | remain in possession of the Emperor. Jasseno- 
witz and Dobiza, and some other places in Turkish 


> well 





allowed to retain the Morea and their conquests 
in Hungary. The Emperor, however, notwith- 
standing the basis of Uti Possidetis, demanded not 


oon afterwards. | 
In the meantime the Venetians attacked and! Croatia, were also ceded to the emmorr, 
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By article VI. a great part of Servia was ceded 


to Austria, and the dispositions of the Tre: aty of 


Carlowitz, regarding religious orders and the 
Catholic religi on, were renewed. Article XII. pro- 
vided that all prisoners should be set at liberty, 
and that the Vaywode Nicholas Scarlati should be 
exchanged for the Barons Petrasch and Stein, and 
the other prisoners who were the slaves of private 
individuals were to be ransomed on equitable 
conditions. Article XIII. provided for the 
freedom and protection of commerce, although not 


so fully as in a separate commercial treaty be- | 


tween the Porte and the emperor, signed on the 
27th July. But article XIV, is that on which 
the Austrians insisted that the Porte should give 
up Austrian and Hungarian subjects. By this 
article it was interdicted to accord a retreat upon 


the part of the one power or the other to male- | 


factors or discontented or rebellious subjects. The 
Hungarians, however, who had retreated to the 
Ottoman empire, as Ragoczi, Bertscheni, Hster- 
hazy, Forgatsch, Vay, and Czacky, were privileged 
to remain there; but only in places which should 
be assigned to them at a long distance from the 
Hung: irian frontiers. 
permission to join them. ‘This treaty was to re- 
main in force twenty-four years, at the expiration 
of which, or sooner, both parties were to have the 
liberty of extending the peace to such period as 
they might judge proper. 

By the Treaty of Passarowitz, between the 


Porte and the Republic of .Venice, it was agreed 


that the fortresses and forts of Imoschi, Tiscovatz, 
Sternizza, Unista, and the Towers of Proloch 


and Erxano, and all the open, walled, or fortified | 
places in the Herzogovina, Dalmatia, and Alba- | 
nia, of which Venice was then actually in pos-_ 


session, should be ceded to that republic. Ragus: 
was is remain with the Porte. The Venetians 


were to evacuate Popovo, Zarina, Ottovo, Subzi, 
and other places, as well as the 
Cerigo in the Archipelago, and several fortresses 
on the coast of Albania. ‘The Morea, on the 
basis of Uti Possidetis, remained under the sove- 
reignty of the Porte. The freedom of trading 


with Egypt was secured to the Venetians; and 


all the provisions of this treaty remained in force | 
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until the fall of the Venetian Republic after the 
first French Revolution. 

We have thus briefly traced the progress of 
the Turks from the period when they first became 
the conquerors of Asia Minor and Syria, and then 
until their conquests extended over Egypt, Greece, 
the Greek Islands, Albania, Dalmatia, Bosnia, 
Mesopotamia, Thrace, and the whole of ancient 
Dacia and Masia, together with their conquests 
over Hungary and other portions of the domin- 
ions of the House of Hapsburg, down to the rati- 
fication of the Treaty of Passarowitz, by which 
‘they still retained nearly all their canquests. No 
history is more sanguinary than that of the Otto- 
mans; and it has unfortunately occurred that 
although the Koran, by which the Sublime Porte 
pretends to be guided in policy, government, and 
war, contains, with its many clumsy absurdities, 
neither doctrines of immorality nor unjust maxims, 
yet there has scarcely been a crime, a pertidy, or 
‘a treachery, committed by the Turkish Govern- 
ment or its agents, which the Muttis, Ulemas, and 
_Effendis have not, in their own way. justified by dis- 
_torting the text of that book of law and religion. 
The whole history of the Ottoman Empire is 
one of massacres, murders, assassinations, fratri- 
cides, parricides, and infanticides; although we 
frequently find the Sultans cap: able of and prac- 
tising magnanimous acts of generosity, hospital- 
ity, and fidelity. We will now brictly proceed to 
give a summary account of the wars and the 
treaties, since the peace of Passarowitz, of the 
'Porte with European nations, and with special 
reference to the treaties under which Russia 
assumes the right of interfering with the Dan- 
ubian provinces. We deem this necessary and 
instructive, as the most exaggerated and false 
‘statements have recently been made with refer- 
ence to those treaties, and especially charging a 
most able, sagacious, and patriotic minister with 
criminally betraying, or neglecting the honour 
and interests of his country. We assert with full 
knowledge, and fearlessly, that those charges were 
and are all made by a vicious heart; or, to speak 
more charitably, that they are the crazy imaginings 
of a disordered intellect. J. M‘G. 


(To be continued. ; 
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Tue union of the Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean, 
by a.canal across the Isthmus which separates 
them, attracted, at an early period after the dis- 


covery of the new world, the attention both of 


statesmen and men of science. That with so nar- 
row a neck of land between them, the maritime 
intercourse of the world should be so far impeded, 
as to render it necessary for ships passing from 
the Eastern to the Western coast of the American 


eontinent, aud, rice versd, to ma ike a detour of 


DARIEN 


thousands of miles of dangerous navigation, when 
a few miles of excavation would remove the ob- 
struction, appears, upon a prima facie view of the 
cause, an absurdity. Why have not those nations, 
whose business is so much upon the seas, long ago 
taken the subject seriously in hand, and vanquished 
this difficulty, so trifling in its character, 80 serious 
in its consequences - 


Such would be the reasoning of the majority of 


persons who have obtained only partial knowle lee 
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of the subject. Yet there are obstacles in the, gation. Dr. Cullen’s account, however, was but 
way, for the surmounting of which the world has} a confirmation of the opinion of Professor Hum- 
not, until the present time, been prepared. How-! boldt, who, with a more intimate knowledge of 
ever desirable, however needful for the commerce | Central America than any other man, has re- 
of the world the enter prize may be, the means of | corded his conviction of the superior a 
accomplishing it could not have been found until | of the Isthmus of Darien for a ship canal, 
the nineteenth century, with all its warvellous | any other portion of the neck.” 
discoveries in art and science, had multiplied a_ Port Escoces, or Scotch Port, which is pro- 
hundred fold, the powers, the resources, and the! posed to be the Atlantic entrance of the canal, 
self-reliance of mankind. - ‘obtained its name from that melancholy episode 
This important undertaking appears at length in the history of Scotland, ‘‘ the Darien Scheme,” 
in a fair way of being carried into effe ‘et; acom-) by which, in 1695, hundreds of that hardy race 
pany having been formed, and a large amount of | of mountaineers were seduced from their homes, 
capital actually raised for the prelimin: ary purpose to seek riches in the wilds of Central America. 
of making a regular survey of the proposed line, | There they had to contend against an unhealthy 
in order to establish its practicability. The con-| climate, hostile native tribes, and jealous Span- 
duct of this expedition is very properly entrusted | iards ; and, on the other hand, were refused, by 
to the superintendence of Mr. Lionel Gisborne, | the phlegmatic Wilham, that assistance to ¢s- 
who has already so far individually effected this | tablish themselves, which the English Govern- 
object, as to convince himself of the entire feasi- | ment could well hi ive rendered. With suca 
bility of the scheme. This gentleman was de- | difficulties to contend with, an enterprise, which 
puted to South America, by Mesrss. Fox, Hender- | under more favourable circumstances could not 
son, and Co., the eminent contractors, for the | have failed of success, ended in the destruction of 
express purpose of investigating, so far as he was | ‘almost ev ery soul who engaged in it. 
able, that part of the Isthmus of Darien lying! Mr. Gisborne’s undertaking was one of both 


between Port Escoces, near the Bay of Caledonia, | ditliculty and danger, but he 
in the Caribbean Sea, and the Gulf of St. Miguel, | buth in the true spirit of an Anglo-Saxon. 


on the Pacific. This object he accomplished, as 
far as the hostility of the native tribes would 
allow him; and it is upon his report that the 
Darien Ship Canal Company has been formed, and 
the new expedition sent out. 

Before going into a description of the details 
and the merits of the plans proposed by Mr. 
Gisborne, it may be proper to state that there are 
no less than seven different lines recommended for 
this purpose, by different parties, some of which 
have companies formed for carrying them out. 
Four of these have been commented upon by 
Captain Vitzroy in the “ Journal of the Geogra- 
phical Society,”’ namely, 





“1, The Mexican Line, to connect the Gulf of 

Mexico and ’chuantepec Bay. 
“2. The Miearagua Line, to forma navigation 
up the river St. Juan to Nicaragua Lake, and 
from thence to some port on the Pacific, of which | 
no less than six have been named as eligible. 

3. The Panama Line, trom Chagres to Pa- 
nama. 

“4. The Alrato Line, to torm a water com- 
munication between the river Atrato and Cupica 
Bay on the Pacific.” 

The three other lines are :— 

“5. From the Chiriqui Lake, to Dolce Gulf. 

‘6. From St. Blas or Mandingo, to Chepo, in 
the Bay of Panama. 

‘7. From Port Escoces near the Bay of Cale- 
donia, to the Guli of St. Miguel, on the Pacific.” 

As this last is the line which Mr. Gisborne 
was sent out specially to examine and report 
upon, we intend for the present to confine atten- 
tion to it, as the one most likely to be carried 


into effect. It appears, that it was upon the 


representations of Dr. Cullen, who professed to 
have crossed the isthmus at that part, that Mr. 
Gisborne had been deputed to make the investi- , 





appears to have met 


With- 


‘out unnecessarily risking his lite, he accommo- 
dated himself to his circumstances; and his jour- 
nal, which has been published, is written in the 
spirited style of a man confident in his own 
resources, and with all his senses awake to 
what was passing around him. He sailed from 
Southampton on the 2nd April, 1852, having tor 
his coadjutor Mr. I. C. Forde, and they arrived at 
Carthagena on the Ist of May. Here they char- 
tered the schooner Veloz ; and havi ing completed 
their arrangements, sailed on the 1: 2th of June tor 
Port Escoces, where they arrived on the 15th of the 
sume month. 

Here they learned that no strangers had been 
ullowed by the natives to visit the interior of the 
country for two hundred years, when the Bucca- 
neers had assisted them to expel the Spaniards. 
The tradition of the cruelties exercised by these 
latter upon the natives is still fresh; and their 
jealousy of strangers is so strong, that they almost 
invariably murder those who fall into their hands. 
Notwithstanding this unfavourable report, Mr. 


Gisborne landed on the 17th June, and crossed a 
range of the Cordilleras, which then appeared un- 


broken, and the lowest point of which was 276 
fect high. They then followed the course of a 
small stream which led to a large river, running 
northward. Ascending a bluff about 100 feet high, 
they found the land» towards the Pacitic a fiat 
plain, as far as the eye could reach, in a south-west 
Still following the course of the river, 
until dark, they lay by. for the night. In the 
morning they proceeded, and fell in with some 
Indians, well-armed, by whom they were made 
prisoners, and directed to follow them. 

This rencontre was perhaps as lucky a hit as 
| Mr. Gisborne could have wished for. ‘The Indians 
led them along the course of the stream, which, 
they now found, flow ed through a break in the range 


direction. 
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of mountains, Which they previously thought to be 
continuous; and they arrived at a village at the 
mouth of the river, which empties itself into Cale- 

donia Bay. Here a native who could speak a little 
English, ‘examined them as to their intentions, and 
for some time appeared very hostile ; but at length 
he sent them with an escort of six Indians to 
Port Escoces, where their ship was lying; at the 
same time hinting to them, that if caught in the | 


interior a second time, they would not escape | « 


quite so easily. 

They had thus ace identally, as it were, lear ned | 
that the Cordilleras, which ranged along the 
eastern coast, would be no obstac Je to the proposed 
undert: king, an opening in the range being suffi- 
ciently low to admit the river from the interior, 
and consequently to allow the construction of the 
proposed canal; and further, that Caledonia Bay, 
at the debouch of the river, was well calculated 
for a harbour forthe undertaking. The additional 
inference derived from these facts was, that the 
summit level of the country between the two 
oceans had yet to be discovered. And as the de- 
termined character and conduct of the Indians 
put out of the question a further investigation of 
the interior on the eastern or Atlantic side, Mr. 
Gisborne determined to the Isthmus to 
Panama. 

They were two days crossing the Isthmus, and 
arrived at Panama on the 25th of June. There 
they hired the schooner Ftineclle, of twelve tons 
burden, and proceeded to the Gulf of St. Miguel. 
They arrived on the 29th at Boeca Chica, the 
entrance of Darien Harbour. On the following 
day, they proceeded to examine the Savannah 
river, up Which they ascended in a canoe, ‘This 
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river is two miles wide at the mouth, narrowing | 
for seven miles up to a width of half a mile, 
being skirted with hills of from two to three hun- 
dred feet high; its depth is from nine to six 
fathoms at low water, with a soft muddy bottom. 
It there forms a junction with the river Lara, , 
diminishing in depth until the bottom becomes 
level with mid-tide; the tide tlowing five miles 
beyond the junction, until arrested by a fall of. 
two feet. Beyond the tidal influence the Savan- 
nah meanders, the water-way being about sixty 
feet across. 

Having thus ascended this river, as far as they 
judged it ran in the direction of the Caledoni: a, 
and which appears to have been about eighteen 
or twenty miles from its mouth, they commenced | 
a land-journey i in the north- easterly direction to- | 
wards Caledonia Bay. They crossed a range of’ 
hills, 100 feet high; and, soon after, a second | 
ridge, 130 feet high, which evidently forms the | 
summit level between the Savannah and the 
Caledonia rivers, and, consequently, between the | 
two oceans. At the foot of this latter range, 
they found a stream flowing nearly due east; and 
following this, it led them to a larger one, w ‘hich 
they traced a short distance, until warned by a 
tree thrown across for a bridge, and a footpath 
at each end, that they were again trespassing on 
the forbidden Indian territory, and having ac- 
complished their object, they thought it best to 
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secure the advantages they had obtated by re- 
tracing their sieps. The summit level was de- 
cidedly ascertained, and the river, at which they 
stopped,ran in a north- easterly direction, and was, 
therefore, in all probability, the Caledonia, being 
not much more, ac cording to Mr. Gisborne’s es- 
timate, than seven miles from the point at which 
their eastern exploration was stopped by the In- 
dians, They therefore collected a few geologi- 
cal specimens, and returned upon the way they 
had come. 

This, however, proved a much more difficult 
task than they anticipated. The continued rains 
had injured the compasses, so that they would 
not act properly; and the paths they had ‘trodden 
were difficult to discern. hey, however,reached 
the summit, and there took barometrical obser- 

vations; after which they found a considerable 
river, Which prove .d to be the Savannah, swollen 
with the rams. From this point, the exploring 
party encountered a variety of serious diffieul- 
ties, from the tangled underwood, and the marshy 
nature of the eround on the borders of the river, 
which they continued to follow. At length, 
comple ‘tely ‘exhausted and almost in despair, they 
fell in with the canoe which the *y had lett in the 
eare of one of the seamen whilst they explored the 
land-line; and returned to the Etincelle, having 
been absent four days, during which they had 
accomplished a preliminary object of great im- 
portance, and obtained a more correct know ledge 
of the interior of the Darien Isthmus than any Eu- 
ropean, since the time of the Buccaneers. "They 
returned to England, where they arrived on the 
17th August, having been absent only four months 
and fifteen days. 

The deductions from Mr. Gisborne’s investiga- 


rt n ’ . 
tions are as follows :—That the harbours of S 


Miguel and Caledonia are well-adapted for ter- 
mini for a ship-navigation; that Port Escoces will 


form a good hi wbour of refuge, if required ; that 


the river Savannah, on the Pacifie side, has a 


depth of six fathoms at low water, seven miles 


trom its mouth; that the tide flows eleven miles 
beyond this, up the Lara tributary, or eighteea 
miles from Darien Harbour; that this brought 


them within thirty miles of Caledonia Bay, being 


the actual breadth of the isthmus, between the tidal 
effect of the two oceans; that the summit level is 
150 feet, formed by a narrow range of hills, having 
a gradually rising plain at their foot, on each side ; 
and that though it is probable a lower summit 
might be found, yet taking into account the nar- 
rowness of the ridge, the cubic quantity of which 
is small compared with our excavation through 
the plains, it would not be desirable to deviate from 
the present course. 

From these premises, Mr. Gisborne draws the 
following inferences :— 

1. That a canal of sufficient capacity to form an 
uninterrupted navigation, without locks, may be 
made from sea to sea. 

2. Or, a navigation with locks, on a scale 
sufficient for the object in view. 

The execution of the first of these is merely a 
question of down-right hard labour, there being 


“4: 
ivs vie 
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no engineering difficulties in the way. ‘It is 
simply a question of quantity of cubic excavation, 
dependent on the dimensions of the cross section.’ 


Mr. Gisborne therefore proposes to make a cut. 


30 feet deep at low tide, 140 feet broad at bottom, 
and 160 fect at low water surface. IlLis estimate 
of the cost of this plan is £12,000,000. 


The second plan involves the adoption of two 


levels, joined by a series of locks, adhering to the 
same cross-section of cut recommended in the first 
plan. It also consists in flooding the two plains, 
into which the rivers Savannah and Caledonia run, 
by placing an embankment across these rivers at 
certain points, “‘long enough and high enough to 
raise the water at their back 90 feet above low 
tide in the Pacific. This will flood both plains 
up to the range of hills which form the boundary 
of their catchwater basins.” Through the sum- 
mit, acut to be made with a depth of 40 feet water, 
to allow 10 feet to be drawn off the lake for 
lockage, or a rise of 10 feet to catch flood-water. 
The rise of 90 fect will have to be overcome by 


locks, place] in the side of one of the ranges of 


hills against which the embankments terminate. 
Weirs will also be provided to discharge surplus 
water. 

The locks are to be 400 fect long, and 90 feet 
wide between the gate-quoins; each lock to have 


a lift of 80 feet, with wrought-iron gates, three | 
stacles to be overcome. 


being required for cach embankment, and Mr. 
Gisborne’s estimate provides fur two sets at each 
end; the second set to be 300 feet long and 50 
feet wide, with 22 feet of water. By this plan 
four vessels could pass into the lakes at the same 


time. The estimated expense of this plan is 
£4,500,000. 


We understand that it is the latter plan that 
the Company have for the present adopted, de- 
pendent, however, upon the results of the expe- 
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VISITOR. 


It is 
admitted that, compared with an open cut from 
sca to sea, it will be subject to great disady antages ; 
for where so much machinery is involved, there js 
necessarily delay and risk, and a higher toll would 
form no objection compared with the advantage o; 


dition for exploration now determined on. 


their avoidance. We conclude that, the estimate 
being only about one third of that for the first 
plan, is the chief motive for adopting the second. 
But we confess that we shall be glad to hear, 
when the expedition returns, that the gentlemen 
composing it have come to the final decision that 
the first plan is, in all respects, the most desirable. 
A capital of £12,000,000 certainly appears large; 
but when we compare it with the mag mnitude of 
the object, it sinks into insignificance. “The com- 
mercial accommodation of a whole world, with 


the safety of hundreds of vessels and thousands of 


human lives, are involved; and now that navi- 
gation is being so rapidly extended in every part 
of the ocean, the execution of such a project as 
the Darien Canal should be upon a scale commen- 
surate to the requirements of the age. 

There is not a doubt that, should the projectors 
determine on the first plan, it would meet with 
ample support from the capitalists of every country 
of Europe. Hitherto the subject has been held 
in abeyance by the difficulty of coming at an 
adequate knowledge of the country and the ob- 
Through the enterprising 
character of the parties who haye now taken it in 
hand, every difficulty will be removed; a solution 
of the entire question will be obtained in a few 
weeks; and nothing will then stand in the way 
but the raising of an adequate capital, which we 
anticipate will, without loss of time, be accom- 


plished as soon as the results of the present 


expedition are known; and thus will the long- 
talked-of union of the two oceans be effected, 





THE ALDERMAN 


TIME.-—AFTER 


Alderman. Jonny, is the port on the table? 

Servant. Yes, sir. 

Ald. Then leave me—and sce 
thing is kept quiet — 1 wish to sleep. 
| Exit John, and the Alderman falls asleep. 

Theie is a very ugly fellow passing up 
and down before the windows. He pecps at me 
occasionally, I wonder who he can be! There 
he is coming in— he can’t be respectable, for he 
is putting on a mask. Who are you, sir? 

Visitor. 
friend — you, I dare say, regard me as an enemy 


that every 


Ald. 


AND 


! 


A deep philosophy might call me’ 


— but I am quite indifferent as to the aspect in| 


which I am regarded. 
Ald. It is very impertinent in you to enter 


my house without permission. 


HIS VISITOR. 


DINNER. 


Vis. Iam not in the habit of waiting for per- 
mission before entering a house. 

Ald. If you visit many houses, society will 
soon teach you that its usages are not to be 
trampled on with impunity. 

Hs. The usages of society do not affect me. 

Ald. If you are what you should be, why do 
you wear a mask ? 

Vis. If you prefer my company without a 
mask, I shall take it off. There! 
Ald. A skeleton! Horror! 
your mask. 

Vis. I thought that would be your + wish, and 
now I am as before. 

Ald. Who are you? 

his. My name is Death. 


Horror! resume 
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THE ALD 





All. 
me! 
Vis. Nay—TIam rather come to give you a| 


Tn merey do not say you are come for 


longer day. 

Ald. How am I to understand you? 

Fis. Simply thus. Look at my walking stick 
—it changes iuto a scythe, and here is an hour 
glass. The scythe indicates that live, act, reside, 
or demean yourself as you may, you are mine at 
Jast — the glass merely denotes the hour, when 
sooner or later you become my victim. I would 
not have my prey to stand before me like long 
grass that is cut down by the reaper. 


yielded to. 
Ald. You do not mean to say that I court 
your assaults ? 


RMAN AND HIs VISITOR. 


‘it, and it becomes my subject. 
begun to talk seriously of the sanitary state of 


: You are. 
mine in the end, I content me with that. Escape | 
now if youcan. I would rather be resisted, than may give life, purity, and happiness, but your 
/sea-ports are crowded, filthy, and abominable, and 
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lence. The infant, whose existence may be told 
up in days, has scarcely ume to open its eyes on 
this beautiful earth, ere the scarlet hand is laid on 
People have 


pigs and horses; but the comfort of the human 
race has not yet received systematic attention. 


Don’t speak of villages until you have examined 


the village church-yard. 
Ald. I have always had a notion of the seaside. 
Vis. Worse and worse still. I revel in con- 
quest there. ‘Old ocean breaks in silver foam on 
the golden sand,” in order that continents may be 
brought together, and that its sparkling waters 


the very sea itself is filled with their pollutions, 
so far as their influences can sully its transparent 


Fis. Listen — nay, shrink not at the touch of | streams. 
my finger — you may soon have to be folded in) 4/d. If we are thus doomed to die at every 
my entire embrace. Listen, I say: my legions hand, why do we live at all, | wonder; or why 
travel by pathways that you make on the earth) were we born? 
and in the air. My kingdom is at this moment Vis. Life is a reality, not a mockery; the ten- 
under your feet, in the front of your house, be- | dencies of the soul are upward, and the tendencies 
hind it, and on cither side of you. ot the body are towards health and longevity; but 

Ald. Impossible—this is one of the most) your own hands forge the weapons by which battle 
respectable parts of the city. You smile in- ‘is given to life; you yourselves select the battle- 
credulously — do for the sake of mercy explain. | ficlds and invite Death to the mortal combat; when 

Vis. I deal in plain, if not vulgar, mat-' Life would gather its forces and resist the last 
ters of fact. Underneath the very scat on/ enemy, you pour in hordes of traitors, who cast in 
which you sit, there is a drain—it has been | their lot with Death and overpower Lite. You 
choked for years. Through that mean channel I | call me the enemy. Pshaw! you are my allies, 
have dragged down my victims. In front of you, | my friends. 


I have not to exert inyself, you lilt 
and only one street off, is a charnel-house. Aj|up my sickle, you whet it, you plunge it amongst 
hundred years ago its ground was level with your! the grass, and you gather and bind the sheaves. 
thoroughfares ; 1t is now so packed with human} Ha! ha! Well may | be called Amg Death; who 
bones that it has heaved itself up yards above its! has so many and so willing subjects as 1 haye = 
first altitude. By death death lives, and by death} Ald. Really you are sarcastic without reason, 
life dies. Holy writ has it that you should} Men did not invent typhus and cholera. 

‘bury your dead out of your sight.’”” You bury Vis. There are diseases which serve certain 
‘your dead amongst your living, within sight, | mysterious purposes in the animal economy, and 
within touch, within smell, and then you pretend | which, after firing the blood and prostrating the 
to be surprised at my ravages. Behind your| strength, send man forth from his couch stronger 
dwelling men kill lives for the support of their|than ever; but almost all the ¢//s that flesh is 
bodies, but the very act of providing for your own | heir to are the work of men’s own hands. Think 
food is made an occasion for ministering to your) you that Nature, outraged for centuries, will not 
death. On either side of you, poverty squats be avenged? ‘The Eastern scourge that now ad- 
down in its rags, its cold, its hunger, and its) vances obedient to my call, is a disease of modern 
disease, and, with the other appliances of death, | times. ‘The world has rolled on in its course for 
taints every breath that you draw. six thousand years ; but this pestilence, that strikes 


Ald. But everything that you sec here is right by noon-day, was never heard of till forty years 
and proper. ‘ago. It broke forth then, but it was only the 
Vs. What boots it to a general that sentrics tlame igniting over materials that had been col- 


lecting, it may be, for centuries. My empire can 
advance by every conceivable channel. IL can ride 
upon the air, or on the sea ; and, on the dry land, 
drains are my railroads, churchyards my pavilions, 
and poverty supplies me withrecruits. You allow 
me to fight you with your own weapons. Again 
‘I tell you, that your inconsistency lies in this, 
that you do things by halves, and thus become 
: subjects for easy conquest. Your drains, your 
Many smiling villages, with straw-thatched roofs, | churchyards, your killing-places, your poverty, 
white walls, and blue smoke curling towards | should all be instruments of life and health. You 
leayen, are only fit to be put into landscape pic-| pervert them, and in my hands they become in- 
tures, 


guard the camp where he sleeps, if the out-posts 
be neglected? Magnificence in rooms and luxu- 
ries on tables will not disinfect the putrid air that 
envelops you without. 

Ald. Then there is no help for man in large 
towns —must I fly to a remote village in order 
to save myself? 

Vis. There are remote villages where your) 
chance of safety would not be much improved. 


They are nurseries of disease and pesti- struments of discase and death, 
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688 A RAIL AT 


THE RAIL. 


Ald. You say poverty should be healthy, why, | | houses, but I don’t see what can be done with 


can that be? 
Vis. It should be, and it ought to be, and it 


may yet be. Poverty may be healthy, for man’s 
real wants are few. Poverty must work for its | 


crust and cold water, and work is healthy ; poverty | 


must sleep after its labour is over, and sound sleep 
is healthy. Poverty cannot pamper or surfeit the 
body, and temperance is healthy; poverty is not 
distracted by the care or turmoils of riches, and 
contentment is healthy. 

Ald. I don’t exactly understand all that. 

Vis. It is all susceptible of explanation. 
Why are you sleeping just now? 

Ald. 1 felt fatigued after dinner, and always 
take a nap at this time of day; then I wake up to 
tea; after that I read the newspapers, then I take 
supper, and then to bed. 

Vs. Just so, and all that tends to bring you 
nearer my kingdom. Why eat and drink to sa- 
tiety ; food was meant to refresh, not to stupify. 
The working-man takes but an hour to his din- 
ner, and resumes work again as vigorously as ever. 

Ald. Ah, poor de vil! it is too true. 

Vis. You are as much to be pitied as he. If 
he be underfed, you are overfed; and each of 
those states equally serves my end. 

Ald. Well,I see that a great deal can be done 
with drainage, sewage, churehy ards, slaughter- 


A RAIL AT 


Goop grayshus me! anuther crash! 
It’s shaimful, so it is, 

To squeedge, and rench, and dislykate 
Good peepl’s necks like this! 


Like Mister Pickford’s bails and baggs 
They’re spill’d about the rayls ; 

Men, wimen, childern, mothers, habbs, 
All mingled, heds and tayls. 


Hole-skind, they started with the morn, 
But soon they got berayled, 

Like orrid lumps of yewman jam, 
Or goosebrys ‘‘ toppd and tayld,”’ 


Directors must re-crissen soon 
Each city, villidge, town, 
With boards “¢> This 
you-up ;’ 
“t+ The way to 2 


leads’ to 


Nok-you-down.”’ 


Commershal travlers, that I’ve none — 
Thank Evins, frens of mine ; 

Just think — still shooting up and down, 
And livin on the line. 


How snug and safe we used to goe, 
My good old man and I, 





—— 


Blow- | 


poverty. That’s a thing we can’t meddle with; 
to tamper with it would bring us to socialism. 

Vis. You may not ignore poverty, for if you 
‘do not try to elevate Lazarus and his sores, he 
will depress you. 

Ald. How? 

Vis. Thus: 
taints your air. 

Ald. Vl live far away from him. 

Vis. Good. But you cannot do without his 
services. My satellites do for the most part take 
up their abode in lanes and alleys, but they never 
lose their relish for variety, and ever and anon 
they dart forth to the square, the mansion-house, 
and the palace. To be forewarned is to be 
forearmed. I have warned you to set your house 
in order. The sand is running with you and with 
every one of the human family that now breathes 
the breath of life, and rejoices in the light of the 
sun; but it is greatly in your power to fix w hether 
your time shall be measured by a smaller or larger 
glass of doom. Mortal, farewell! 

[Then the Alderman awoke in thoughtful ab- 
straction, and rubbed his eyes; and after looking 


the poor and the diseased man 


f about he beheld, like John Bunyan, that he had 


dreamed. He pushed the bottle from him, and 
walked out to the churchyard and the slaughter- 
house, and the dwellings of the poor. | 


— 


THE RAIL. 


| To take a jant, 3 mile an hour, 


In nayber Jobson’s fly. 


Or if we had to take the stage 
From Mister Bumpus’ door, 

K’en Bumpus never broke our bones, 
Nor squash’d us by the score. 


| Put coatches, osses, all is gone, 
Our grumblin is but vein; 

Tho cut and bruzed, there’s no redress, 
Its “ cut and come again.” 





| We must enjoor it, tho we’re squeeged 
| _As flat as Norfolk biffins, 
| With hevry feetshur krooly skarr'd, 
| And idjus as a Griffin’s 
A trip or 2, and we return 
(All smashd our noes and I’s), 

Fit only for St. Thomases, 

And hafter that for Guys. 


Like slidin boys, they keeps the pot 
“A boilin’”’ mite and mane, 

Almost before theyve shot you off 
They starts anuther trane. 
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It’s gon, and thort no more about 
Than ware or wence the wind, 
Forgettin shure that ‘“‘ out of site”’ 
Should not be “ out of mind.” 


But goe what paice you will, be shure, 
Some mishtiff is dezined ; 

If you go quick, you’re smashd befoor — 
If slo, you’re crasht behind. 


Now frisky carridges, pell-mell, 
Must play some wiked prank ; 
A buffer snapt —a biler bust, 
A run upon the banck. 


From sleepers, all too wide awayk 
You now get shokkin shoks, 

Or in some tunnle you will find 
Both Harrybus and Knocks. 


Some porter—full of arf-an-arf, 
Now falls beneath the fender, 

Or some poor signle-man—hard fate ! 
Is levilled by the tender. 


Of course they say, in heavydents, 
As thoze who ort to no, 

‘The red lite shin’d, the line was cleer,’ 
And “ goin very slo.” 


POLITICAT, REGISTER. 





Of course, too, ’twas “a sobur man,” 
(There ain’t one raylway sot) ; 

But sints the chap mistuke the pints, 
You therefore went to pot. 


All this is consolayshun small, 
And not the leest avayl, 

When they have nok’d your hed clean orf, 
And none to tel the tail. 


They lite their pypes with yewman “ spills,” 
And, spite of all their fibbs, 

They care much less for passinjurs 
Than divvydums and “ dibbs.”’ 


No prudent man these “‘ cuttin” days, 
To rayls his life consines, 

But from all brantchis keeps his lims, 
His boddy from “ trunk’”’ lines. 


So, all good huzbuns, be adviz’d— 
In pitty to your wives, 

Keep orf the rayl when air you can— 
When on, tnshoor your lives ! 


MARTHA DIPPS, 
Cripplegate. 
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DOMESTIC. 


REGISTER. 


‘to feel gratitude towards both the people and the 
Government for the protection he has been afforded ; 


Tne past month has been a quiet one as to! andifthey have been slow to involve by their acts 


politics, if we except the manifestations of public 
feeling that have been displayed regarding Turkish 
affairs. On this subject, meetings have been held 
in the provinces, as well as in the metropolis, de- 
nouncing the tardy and timid conduct of the 





Government, in allowing the Czar to plant his 
foot firmly in the Principalities on the Danube, ; 


without interruption, and almost without remon- has as yet occurred, took 


the whole of Europe in the flames of a revolu- 
tionary war,— for such he tacitly admits would 
have been the result of hostilities with Russia,— 
he may be certain that it is from no sympathy 
with despotism, or want of sympathy for those 
who are suffering under it. 

One of the most appalling railway accidents that 
place on the Great 


strance. We regret to find that, on one of these| Southern and Western (Ireland), at Straffan, 


occasions, an invitation to Kossuth, the Hungarian | within a few miles of Dublin. Fourteen 


persons 
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chief, elicited from him a letter, in which he) were killed on the spot, and a great number 
violently abuses both the Government and the! wounded. One has since died, and several others 
people of the United Kingdom, for not proclaiming | are still in a precarious condition. An inquest 
war, upon the first aggressive step of the Rus- has been held on the bodies of those killed, and 
sians. Whatever fault the Government may have after a patient and lengthened inquiry into the 
committed in the affair, certainly the people have | circumstances, a verdict of manslaughter has been 
not been to blame; for they have uniformly dis- | returned against two of the servants of the Com- 


played the greatest indignation against the inva-| 
sion by Russia — for such in fact 1t amounts to — 
of the Turkish territories. And at all events, 
Kossuth is not the man that should come forward 
and thus discharge a volley of abuse against the 
only country in Europe where he can enjoy free- 
dom without molestation, so long as he refrains 





from acts, the permission of which would involve 
that country in war. Kossuth has every reason 
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pany ; by which the Company is rendered liable to 
actions for damages, by every person injured, and 


the relations of those killed. 


This is the first case of the kind that has oc- 
curred in Ireland, and it was owing to a deviation 
from that caution which has hitherto been used. 
We trust the horrifying circumstances attending 
it will produce an impression forcible enough to 
originate measures to prevent, as far as human 
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690 POLITICAL 
foresight can do, a recurrence of such frightful 
calamities. 

A fearful shipwreck took place on the morning 
of the 29th September on the rocky coast of the 
island of Barra, one of the Hebrides. The Annic 
Jane, Mason commander, had sailed from Liver- 
pool on the 9th, bound for Quebec and Montreal, 
and carrying 4 50 emigrants. She became disabled 
in the late equinoctial gales, and being unmanage- 
able, was driven back and dashed to pieces on that 
iron-bound shore. One hundred and two persons 
only survived the wreck, 348 souls having perished 
in all. 

We have to record another unaccountable dis- 
aster of the like kind in the loss of the Dalhousie, 
which left the London Docks on the 12th Oc- 
tober, and after encountering a severe gale in the 
Channel, foundered in deep water, when every 
soul on board, with the exception of one man, 

erished. The Dalhousie was a teak-built ship 
of 800 tons burden, built in 1848. She carried 
a cargo worth £100,000. Fortunately the bulk 
of her passengers were to have gone on board at 
Portsmouth, and thus escaped. From the state- 
ment of Reed, the sole survivor, there was no 
blame attachable to Captain Butterworth, or any 
other person; and whether the ship struck upon 
a sunken rock, or started a plank, or by what 
means she came to so sudden a fate, cannot be as- 
certained. 

The rapid advance in the price of wheat be- 
gins to operate unfavourably upon trade, and we 
fear it has not yet attained its maximum. 
There is an abundance of wheat at the ports of 
the Black Sea, as well as in America; but ships 
cannot be obtained to bring it to the United 
Kingdom, although the French and Italians are 
taking it off by wholesale. Of half a million 
quarters that have been shipped up to a certain 
date at Odessa, not more than 20,000 or 30,000 
have been destined for the ports of the United 
Kingdom; and a similar proportion holds good 
of the flour shipped at New York. In the 
meanwhile, freights from the Black Sea have 
reached the unprecedented price of 27s. to 30s. 
per quarter for wheat; and insurance is now at 
war rates. 

COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 


The British colonies enjoy more quiet than for 
a long time past. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
the proposition of abandoning the “ Yellow or 
Orange River Sovereignty,’ as it is called, had 
occasioned a great deal of alarm, and called forth 
some strong remonstrances on the part of the 
colonists settled in that district. The Home Go- 
vernment has, however, reconsidered and _ re- 
tracted its determination on this head, and now 
intend to support the occupation of it by the 
permanent presence of a body of troops, numerous 
enough, with the co-operation, when wanted, of 
the colonists, to keep the Kaffirs in check. 

Affairs in India are much in the same state 
as we reported in our last number. The British 
troops in the Burmese territories are suffering the 


alternations of famine and fever, and are reported | 
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they are ¢en- 
There is great reason to apprehend, 
too, that the Burmese ‘Government are preparing 
to attack the British, as soon as the season js 
favourable ; and, to that end, are enlisting in their 
cause the hordes of robbers with which the country 
is infested, and which defy the attempts of our 


heartily sick of the service t 
gaged in. 


troops to subdue or destroy them. We have no 
doubt of the ultimate success of the British in 
curbing the Burmese people, but we fear the work 
will be tedious and expensive, and attended with 
an immense loss of life, as well by disease as the 
sword. 

The advices from Australia speak of dull markets, 
the importations having exceeded the demand. 
A considerable quantity of flour, which could not 
find a market there, was about to be shipped to 
London, and will probably bring the importers a 
handsome profit. The gold- fields continue to 
yield well; and now the colonists have a mint of 
their own, they will probably export less gold in 
grains or “nuggets” than heretofore. The Austra- 


lian papers still report a good deal of distress ° 


amongst the higher, but less efficient, class of 
emigrants. It is, indeed, the height of folly in 
men who have never turned their hands to. any 
kind of work, to throw themselves into a situation 
in which nothing but labour of the most toilsome 
description w ill enable them to succeed. Mel- 


bourne is represented as swarming with persons of 


this description, who possess no knowledge that 
can be turned to any profitable account, and are 
not strong enough to stand at the “diggins.” It 
will take a long time to absorb so large a class, 
even if they are willing to learn the menial em- 
ployments which alone present themselves; but 
they have no other resource. We hope our 
countrymen of this class will take warning from 
these numerous examples, and remain contented 
at home. 

The British American provinces are progressing 
most favourably. The harvest in the Canadas has 
been a good and an abundant one, and they will 
have a large surplus of wheat and flour for their 
needy relatives, Mr. Bull and his all-devouring 
family. 

Gold is now being found in considerable quan- 
tity in Lower Canada, not far from Quebec. This 
will give a stimulus to industry in that province, 
which is much needed, it being far behind the 
Upper Province in every respect in regard to in- 
dustrial energy. The only fear is, that a larger 
amount of labour will be employ ed in the produc- 
tion of gold, than can be spared from other 
branches of industry; in which case, the disco- 
very will prove any thing but a benefit to the 


country. 
FOREIGN. 
France and England are at present working 


harmoniously on all European questions ; and if we 


are not quite so ready as our more sensitive neigh- 
bours to take the initiative in warlike demonstra- 
tions, they now and then good-humouredly stick 
a pin into our sides to make us more lively. The 


Czar, with all that craft which so peculiarly be- 
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longs to him, has endeavoured to create a jealousy 
between the two nations. Ona recent occasion he | 
invited the French officers to an entertainment, 
at the same time studiously excluding from it those | 
English who happened to be at his court. This in- | 
vidious attempt, however, was a failure ; for when 
the French officers found that the English were not | 
invited, they peremptorily declined accepting the 
proposed honour. 
The French Government has directed more 
ships of war to be put in commission, which, it is 


supposed, will be sent to join the fleet in Besika | 


Bay. And it is said that orders have been given 
for 20,000 troops to be got re ady and forw: arded 
to the principalities on the Danube; but this 
wants confirmation. 

The Russo-Turkish question is rapidly drawi ing 
to a crisis. 

war and published a manifesto of the most dig- 
nified character. This document fully acquits the 
Porte of all blame in this tedious and, so far as 
Russia is concerned, nefarious affair, 
a demonstration that, whatever mischievous results 
may arise out of this question, the Autocrat alone | 
is the originator and concoctor of it; that he is a 
bandit on a monster scale, and only wants the 
ability to destroy and enslave every nation within | 
his reach. Such a power as that of Russia can- 
not with safety be allowed to occupy any portion | 
of Southern or Middle Europe. ‘lo permit that | 
occupancy were to perpetuate the Greek type of 
Christianity, to lock up the Black Sea from inter- 


course with Western Europe, and thus throw back | 
the ude of civilization which is now flowing to its | 


shores. 
The Russian employés have, ere this, quitted the 


Turkish territories ; and the warlike preparations | 


continue with unremitting dispatch at Constanti- | 
nople. ‘The Turkish effective army consists of 
nearly 300,000 men; there being 120,000 between 


The Porte has issued a declaration of 


It shows to 
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England in a coalition against Russia; for the 
first gun that she fired would be the signal for 
a general rising amongst the inflammable elements 
of European revolutionary society ; and the con- 
sequence would be, the dismemberment of the 
Austrian empire. Prussia, also, stands upon a 
similar voleano. Every man in that nation is a 
soldier, and so great a body of disaffection exists 
in Prussia, in consequence of the constitution, so 
long promised, being withheld, that it would be 
'dungerous for the Prussian Government to involve 
itself in a war. Thus 500,000 Austrian and 
150,000 Prussian troops are held back from “ the 
coming struggle ”’ in Eastern Europe. 
In Italy the petty popish tyrants are showing 
what they would do, if they dared. The Grand 
Duke of Tuscany has tried his gallant hand upon 
a Scotch lady—Miss Cuninghame,—and clapped 
her into one of his bastiles, for complying with 
the earnest request of some Italian informers, and 
giving them some tracts. It appears these tracts 
were not of a nature to render their distribution 
a breach of the law, not being at all directed 
against the Romish faith. This, however, would 
have mattered nothing, if they could have proved 
the fact of distribution against Miss Cuninghame. 
|The Jesuits would then have found out enough to 
procure her condemnation. But the witnesses did 
‘not know her from her sister, and therefore could 
not swear to her identity. So, upon the eve of her 
“acquittal for want of evidence, the Grand Duke 
ordered her to be liberated, as an act of grace on 
his part. The lady, however, was obstinate, as 
most of them are, a little, and having, moreover, 
a small taste of the blood of John Knox in her 
| veins, refused to leave the prison on such ignoble 
terms; she claimed her liberation as a right. 
IU pon which an order came to turn her out. ‘She 
‘demanded a paper acknowledging that she was 
| forced out, which was granted, and Miss Cuning- 








the Danube and the Balkan, 100, 000 on the con- | hame left the prison with flying colours. This 
fines of Servia, 50,000 at Adrianople, and 21,000 was noble conduct, and we honour the young lady 
in Bosnia and near Pristina; whilst, on the other | for baffling this dastardly and priest-ridden tyrant. 
side of the Euxine, the Persians are mustering a/ Lord Clarendon’ s letter, demanding her instant 
large force at Bajezed and Choi, by which we may liberation, and accompanied with a significant 
gather, that the endeavours of Russia to withdraw threat, did not arrive until after the lady was free ; 
the Persians from European politics have signally but it was probably known before; and, at any 
failed. The Autocrat has, in fact, been alre ady rate, will have a beneficial effect. 

too cruel-kind to her eastern ally, to enjoy much of | Our chargé d'affaires seems to have acted with 
her confidence; having bullied her out of four or far less spirit than Miss Cuninghame, and sue- 
five of the fairest of her provinces (including ‘cumbed to the petty tyrant much more than was 
Georgia), and cast a longing eye upon several becoming either to his country, or his station. 
others. It is indeed exceedingly probable that Well may these Italian haters of liberty play 
when once Russia is seriously engaged with | their pranks upon Englishmen, when the repre- 


Turkey, her Asiatic slaves and foes may take ad- 


vantage of her pre-occupation to free the conquered | 


provinces from her yoke. She has now within 
and around them, a force of upwards of 200,000 


men. But she must draw off a portion of these, | 


When the war commences in earnest, a3 it pro- | 
bably will; and she may then lose more than she 
is likely to gain by her unjust aggression on 
Turkey. 

Austria and Prussia have declared their neu- 
trality in the Turkish affair. The former cannot, 
With either safety or consistency, join France and | 


sentatives of our Government are mean enough 
to cringe, and fawn, and curry favour with them, 
by acknowledging a guilty breach of the laws, 
where it did not exist! 

Spain is quite alive! The Government has or- 
dered tivo vessels of war to be added to her na 
(Heaven save the mark!) and we suppose intende, 
‘God and the Pope willing, to sweep the seas of 
allheretical free traders. In the meantime she 


punishes us dead, if not living, for she still re- 

fuses to allow us poor Protestants to be buried 

with the rites of our own church! N’importe, 
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We remember once a poor heretical Englishman 
was on his death-bed in Spain, or Portugal, (we 
forget which ;) when a Jesuit planted himself at 
his bedside, to win him over to the Catholic faith. 
’Twas of no use. ‘ You shall not have the rites 
of the Church.”” ‘‘I don’t want them.” ‘ You 
shall not be buried in consecrated ground.” 
“That wont hurt me.” ‘Then you shall not 
be buried at all, but be thrown into a ditch like 
a dog.” ‘* Then I'll stink !”’ was the last re- 
joinder, and the poor fellow died with the words 
on his lips. 


Jonathan is going ahead still, and means to give | 


John the go-by again. He has made one attempt 
at arailroad at Panama, which, owing to some 
natural and engineering ditticulties, is a partial 
failure. He is now, however, about to construct one 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Lake of Tehuan- 
tepec, on the line of which no engineering diffi- 
culties exist. Colonel Sloo, of the United States 
army, is the projector, and has obtained the sanc- 
tion of the Mexican Government to the under- 
taking. Messrs. Sykes and Co., of Sheffield, are 
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'the contractors for the work, the extent of which 
‘is not more than 166 miles; so that, in the space 
of a few years, we may look for both a railroad 
and a ship canal to unite the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. ‘The Tehuantepec course will be the near- 
est for both European and American traffic; but, 
on the other hand, the Darien Canal will save the 
expense of trans-shipment uf goods, and avoid the 
casualties to which railway traflic is liable. We 
heartily wish success to both undertakings. 


An abundant harvest will enable the United 


States to export a large quantity of corn this year. 


tinental Europe are as bad off as ourselves. 
want of ships, too, we must depend upon foreign- 
ers to bring it over. 

Where now are the destructive effects to our 
shipping interests, of the repeal of our navigation 
laws, Mr. Young? 

“Gentle shepherd, tell me where !” 
Chatham would have said. 


as Lord 
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The Seven Seals Broke Open; or, the Bible of the 
Reformation Reformed. With Preface, Introduc-' 
tion, Commentary, Indexes, de. By Jonn Fincn, 
Merchant, Liverpool. London: J. Rigby, 240, 
Strand. 1853. 


Soctatism has a varicty of phases, and looking at 
the amiable aspect it is capable of assuming, to. 
the practical philanthropy which is its ostensible 
soul and spirit, and to the many and undeni- 
able truths which lie at the root of its most 
popular dogmas, we necd not marvel if honest 
and sincere minds, under the impulse of benevo- 
lent feelings, should be found enthusiastic in the 
advocacy of its principles. We have had socialist 
communities, atheistic, pantheistic, and Christian, 
each and all bent upon reforming our social abuses 
and anomalies, and bringing about that very de- 
sirable state of things under which mankind shall 
become one universal brotherhood, when the law 
of love shall supersede all other laws, and the 
whole human family, in the enjoyment of the 
lavish bounties of nature and nature’s God, shall 
dwell together in harmony and good-{fellowship — 
each one the minister of his fellow’s happiness. 
Truly the ultimate aim of the sincere socialist is a 
glorious one —his is a godlike ambition ; he alone 
among the crowds of teachers, preachers, latter- 
day prophets, and the multitudes who gather 
round them, is practically engaged in bringing on 
the true millennium which others are dreaming 
and talking about. But while we are not dis- 

to quarrel with the object which the ‘so- 
cialist professes to have in view, we do quarrel 





with the means by which it is generally sought 
to be effected. They invariably begin from with- 
out instead of from within — from the cireumfer- 
ence of the great world-circle instead of from that 
centre which every man can find, and should find, 
in his own besom. Since nothing is in agreement 
with their favourite idea, they will have every- 
thing altered to correspond with it— the whole 
constitution of society must be re-modelled to 
mect the requirements of their philosophy — 
things sacred as well as secular must undergo 
the sifting process, and whatever is or appears to 
be hostile to the grand consummation they desi- 
derate, must be cast away as so much rubbish — 
mere worthless accumulations of superstition on 
the one hand, and of covetousness and oppression 
on the other —and no longer allowed to stand as 
obstacles in the way of the march of progress. 

A curious example of this comprehensive mode 
of operation is the volume before us. The Bible 
of the Reformation Reformed is the entire Pro- 
testant version of the Bible arranged upon a 
plan to suit secular views of religion and socialist 
vicws of political economy. These objects could 
not be accomplished without taking unwarrant- 
able liberties with the sacred volume; and cer- 
tainly the Liverpool merchant has not shrunk from 
laying violent hands upon whatever is opposed 
to his peculiar creed, and casting it forth as 
unworthy of credit. The whole text of the Bible 


is retained, it is true, but the miracles recorded 
| both in the Old and New Testament are expunged 
from their places in the text, and bundled together 


It is to be feared that we are not likely to get very 
much of it, now that Western and Southern Con- 
For 
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in a sort of limbo in the latter part of the volume, | of this grand discovery in matters where their in- 
where, in connection with detached passages de- | terest is concerned, it will be time enough to strip 
nominated mysteries, they figure as ‘‘ The Secta- it of the plausible sophistry which gives It a 
rian’s Bible.” Mr. Finch gives the following temporary currency. 

reason for excluding miracles from his creed:| Our new reformer proposes, moreover, that as 
When the Pharisees, tempting Jesus, desired that the character of man is formed for him and not 
he would show them a sign from heaven — by him, by the action of circumstances upon his 
its’ engunsend,.% 0) yo herbeseiien! een te net @ucomn | original organization, it should be considered the 
the signs of the times? A wicked and edulterous gene- imperative duty of goverament o Temere Oey 
ration desireth a sigu, but there shall be no sign given MJUrlous circumstance ; and provide for the right 
unto it but the sign of the prophet Jonas (that is, the education and training of the whole of the people 
preaching of repentance); and he left them and de- throughout life. For the means of doing this he 
parted.” ‘Thus you perceive that Jesus repeatedly, refers to the property, to the value of fifty millions 
expressly, and publicly declared, not that the partics he sterling, now in charge of the commissioners under 


was addressing merely, but that that generation should | eags on 
see no sign or miracle performed by him, but the sign of the “Charitable Bequests Act,” and to the pro- 


the prophet Jonas, the preaching of repentance; and, perties and revenues of the Established Church, 
therefore, we have the best authority possible— the re-) which represent a capital of not less than two 
peated, the unequivocal, the most public declarations of | hundred millions sterling—-to all of which he 
Jesus Christ himself — for asserting and maintaining that\ oy yee 5 : ° 

1 er: Agente dig mst matrggot considers the people have a just claim, and the 


all the accounts of miracles said to have been performed ; ‘ ‘ A - 
by Jesus Christ are impudent forgeries. And if we reject whole will be wanted for the glorious reformation 
now approaching. 


the miracles of Christ, none of the rest recorded in 
Scripture are worth a moment's consideration. Indeed, , : 
the belief in miracles is in the highest degree absurd and| ‘Yo dssist in this glorious reformation, and if possible 
blasphemous, inasmuch as it is an impeachment of tlie hasten the approach of the long-foretold and long ex- 
power and wisdom of God; it supposes him to have con. | pected millennium, these volumes have been prepared. 
structed the machine of nature in so bungling a manner, | And let all the ministers of religion, in all churches, 
and that it is so often out of order, as to require the sun | henceforth abandon their creeds—all pretensions to su- 
to stand still, the devil to enter into a herd of swine, a perior sanctity, order, or authority over their brethren, 
witch to conjure, a whale to swallow a prophet, or an ass | and the mean pursuit after mere loaves and fishes, and 
to speak every now and then, to put it right again. | become Christ's true fishers of men; and let all Christian 





governments, like good fathers and mothers, devote all the 
The above is a sample of our reformer’s rea- | means they possess to the proper education of all their 
soning. We shall not trouble ourselves to make | sects and children, e. 
any conmment upon it. He is labouring under the | 
settled conviction that everything 1 GUUG WONG, |». mony Chistian antenna wt Un spond to 
and has been going wrong for a thousand years te soe 9 ’ - 
past or more; and though we can agree with him | 
in the recognition of a world of abuses and blun- | 


Query. How many Christian ministers and 





ders, upon which he is much more reasonable and) Lejends of Old London. By Jousx Yoxor AKERMAN. et: 

right-minded than he appears in the passage above | London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1853. it 
: quoted, we are very sure that he was not born to) ,,, , ; , - s tia 

ey them We peso in ee: o eee GF lanee| liursr interesting narratives of London life in the fhe 
, » . a Pa) ' } . ™ on a . . \ 

. . - © olden time are written with th spirit an - rs 
heart and benevolent sympathies, but his logic is |“ : ™ seve acy > + j ™ _— seal d-0 gra wf | 
Bl of the oddest and craziest that we have met with | P!¢ power. 2 hey are not entirely pure Actions, 

) _.., as the reader unacquainted with the chronicles of 
é' for many a long year, and helps him to very |“ . pea” ie hs Bal +. b P;! 
| strange conclusions. As the advocate of ‘‘ genuine ancient LORGOR EGR: De lee 00 Cxpet, Bar ea fe il 
P Christianity ” withont o Divine (hele be at body some facts of history, and are, at the same aL: 
" < 4 . re ee . . . ‘fn * . ede 
) oe Hy pan at oo. . | time, characteristic, if not too faithful portraitures ei 
. tributes all the evils and corruptions of religious ~, ; ; t - 
, : gli hs : -., |of the social manners and habits of the time. 7} pit 
” bodies, whether voluntary or in connection with | haw sender whe will tiles ths Geis ie in 
. the State, to the establishment of a paid priest- | tl v — ¢ Evil Mav Day a ea a P te 
] d d t tl : beli f : Be d , d 1 satin : of | 1¢e story oO “Vil uy ay, 48S 1t 18 here roman- ay 
. Me en pT Chee ane Cosmas ©” | tically rendered, with the history of that riotous be. 
. faith as a substitution for useful knowledge and | ~~ y wee oe rd di Mai ry mM h ?, ihe 
: r = . ‘event as it is recorded in Maitland, will see that aby 
personal virtue —taking it for granted that all | Neate: o ott a a 
pene aie baat _, : | the author, in giving the reins to his imagination, ae 
e mankind mistake the means for the end, and saad | PY Se, ve the historie details Pie 
" accepting the one ignore the other. He lays down | “15,3 © SBOWD How Ib preserve © le hisiorie demi at 
: PA. ally panies. sarees he all soe ee | while interweaving them with the accidents of a aay 
“ a series of propositions as the basis of a new auc chavmins ise "Wii, Godin Ea eae 
a better order of things—the chief of which is the — me ae ‘led bo ‘ai ait an dine OAR tsp ee 
t ‘very popular but very transparent fallacy, that! “ wm" pemeP es, crore bam se it er 
; meth ik teak einen Ges tin tea. Gok sone the form of an introduction, under the title of ne 
. a] . { . Ss ’ , z , | e . . mm eee g 
d ost ery “lnc ; : | * London as it was and as it is.” ie 
t. should suppose that the Liverpool merchant holds | ei 
r his clerks responsible for the mauner in which —- | 
m they manage his property, and that if any one ot), | w, Sines Lanes Gas 6 Gee oe + 
d them should embrace the faith of the pirate, and "yy. London: W. and F. G Cash, 1853. ie 
as inake a prize of his wealth, he would punish the . if 
le delinquent by the strong arm of the law. But it; Wx have here a series of brief sketches from the : | 
is not worth while to waste words in the refutation | pen of a clever but rather careless and 
, . . * . . | . m s : 
of opinions which nobody practically receives as| writer. Some of them are sketches of ela ; 
Pp . - & racter. | 
er truth, When we find men aatine noon the fot)? ria) awry ww iltt a | 
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ness and freedom, and though they present |! 
nothing extraordinary in themselves, yet, being 


true to nature, are pleasant enough to meet and 
converse with for a passing hour. The author is 
evidently a man who has thought profoundly on 
religious matters, and he expresses himself in a 
manly and candid manner upon subjects which are 
of the first importance in his estimation. There 
is a great deal of suggestive philosophy scattered 
through these pages, and a sprinkling of quiet 
humour as well; but the charm of the book is the 
cheerful spirit which runs through the whole of 
it, and makes it a readable as w ell as an instruc- 
tive companion. 


The Crook and the Sword, The Heir of Lorn, and 


other Poems. By Francis Firzuvucu. Edinburgh : 
Johnstone and Hunter. 1853. 


Tue author of this little volume is well skilled in | 
versification, and never violates the rules of | 


melody. 
the only flaw in his performance, and that occurs 
but rarely. There is, however, but little thought 
in these poems, and less striking i imagery, and the ‘y 
will not, therefore, take high rank among the pro- 
ductions of the day. Both of the principal pieces are 
sorrowful tragedies; a fact, we fear, which will tell 
against their popularity in this laughter-loving age. 
Perhaps Mr. Fitzhugh excels most in rural de- 
scription—at any rate we set most: value upon 
his successes in this way, and shall quote a speci- 
men which may justify our preference. 


“ Tired with his midday course, the Autumn Sun 
Listlessly lingered on the western hill ; 
Gazed on the fields of space where he had run, 
And smiling kissed the brow of Evening still. 
Like guardian angels, bright and fleecy clouds 
Came forth to lead him to the halls of Night. 
High up in air, in straggling noisy crowds, 
The dusky rooks to distant wood took flight ; 
The withered leaves, along the furrowed road, 
Danced to the music of the fitful breeze ; 
The falling pine-tops pattered in the wood, 
And magpies prated ‘mong the tall thin trees. 
The robin hopped beneath the hawthorn row, 
The sad companion of the yellow leaves; 
The homeward herd through echoing lanes did low, 
And twittering sparrows nestled ‘neath the eaves. 
The teal-duck to the mountain-tarn took wing; 
Twilight had hung her lamp above the hill; 
When I, a weary, wayworn, guilty thing, 
Passed by the gateway to the ruined mill. 
Time had not changed the aspect of my home ; 
The cottage with the ivied porch was there ; 
The monthly rose still hung in brilliant bloom, 
Like young hopes living through the chills of eare. 
The sweetbriar hedge that fenced the garden round, 
The rustic seat beneath the old yew-tree, 
The grassy knoll, where fairy rings were found, 
Were all unchanged : the change was all in me. 
I gazed with sadness on the scenes of youth, 
While bitter tears coursed down my hollow cheeks 
Oh, for one hour of innocence and truth! 
Of sunny childhood’s gay and guileless freaks ! 


The minor poems are but few; among them, how- 


Homeopathy : 


The occasional use of an expletive is’ 


The Redeemed Rose; or, Willie's Rest. By a Lapy. 
London: T. Hatchard, Piccadilly. 1853. 


Tuts is one of those “ good little books”’ of which 
there are such a prodigious number, and for 
which, looking to the consumption, there must be 
such a prodigious demand. Not being advocates 
for cramming too much religion down juvenile 
throats, we cannot strongly recommend it to our 
friends. The redeemed rose is Master Willie, a 
little boy who once told a lie, and eonfussed it— 
and was soon after taken to bliss, according to 
| eotabiished rules in such cases. 


its Globules (Bubbles) analysed. Se- 
coud Edition. By W. J. Cox, M.R.C.S., M.B., & 
London: H. Elliott, 1853. 

Homeopathy Fairly Lepresented, in reply to Dr. 
Simpson's ‘ Homoeopathy” misrepresented. By 
W. Henverson, M.D. Second Edition.  Edin- 
burgh: Constable and Co. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 18953. 


Mr. Cox is a determined foe of the Homeopathic 
system of cure. He has made up his mind to 
smash the wretched delusion to atoms, and a 
sets about the work more in the spirit of ; 
iconoclast, bent onthe speedy and summary de be sy - 
tion of new-fangled idols, than in that of an in- 
quiring philosopher searching after truth. He 
takes upon himself the office of executioner rather 
than of judge, and in the very act of professedly 
examining the evidence, inflicts capital punish- 
ment with all the vigour of an angry partisan. 
This is hardly fair, and however much it may 
minister to the satisfaction of those who think 
with him, will damage both himself and his 
cause in the eyes of the reflecting portion of the 
public. His principal argument ‘against Hom«mo- 
pathy is derived from the apparent absurdity of 
infinitesimal doses, and he illustrates this in a 
rather amusing way. We all know that homao- 
pathic professors occasionally pride themselves 
upon their marvellous attenuations, by means o/ 
which the thousandth part of a grain of medicine 
may be subdivided ad infinitum; but we are not 
“aware, as some have alleged, that such infinitesi- 
mal atoms constitute their grand artillery against 
‘dis vase. Mr. Cox makes some curious calcula- 
tions on this subject: for example —if a man 
| had resolved upon taking one grain of medicine in 
‘globules of the 13th potency, it would employ 
him 22 trillions of years to do it, swallowing 
them at the rate of one a second. Further, the 
‘size of the mass he must swallow would be rather 
more in bulk than the entire moon —and if the 
globules were of the 14th potency, in order to get 
a grain of medicine into his stomach, he must 
“swallow a quantity of inert sugar or fluid menstruum 
| amounting to twice the weight of the whole 
earth. Again, had Adam commenced swallowing 
| globules of the sixth power, at the rate of one 
| per second, from the moment when he first drew 
breath, and continued doing so to the present 








ever, is a charming sonnet on the Sabbath, ex- | hour, he would as yet only have got through the 
pressing an idea that must have often occurred | ninth part of a grain! and, lastly, it would take 
to the solitary wanderer on that universal holiday. 





‘the whole population of the globe 3000. years, 
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swallowing at the same rate, to get through a/our own convenience; they are the antipodes of 
grain in globules of the 10th potency. From all|each other in style as well as in matter. Mr. 


this Mr. Cox derives the inference that the magi- 
cal globules really contain nothing, and refers us to 
the declaration of a London wholesale druggist, 
who manufactures sixty pounds weight of homeo- 
pathic drugs every fortnight, and who has been 
heard to aver that the whole business is a farce, 
and that really and truly the drugs do contain 
nothing! Let us see what Mr. Henderson says 
concerning this wholesale druggist story, which 
was first promulgated by Dr. Glover, of New- 
castle. He argues fairly enough that the story is 
incredible, first, because no agent of a firm would 
reveal a fraud practised by his principals; se- 
condly, because it is infinitely more likely that 
allopathic druggists would énvent such a story, 
than that the other would disclose a fraud, the 
knowledge of which would prove his ruin; 
thirdly, because no London homeopathic druggist 
exists who prepares any such quantity, nearly all 
homeopathic chemists preparing their own drugs ; 
and it is incredible, fourthiy, because Dr. Glover 
having repeatedly been called upon to give the 
name of the fradulent firm, has declined to do so, 
which it is plain he never would if he were cer- 
tain of his ground, and did not fear that compli- 
ance with the demand would explode the whole 
story. These considerations are, we think, quite 
sufficient to stamp the silly tale as a malicious 
hoax, ‘‘a weak invention of the enemy,” calcu- 
lated only to heap odium on themselves. We are 
not partisans of either system, and would secure 
if possible fair-play for both. Allopathists can- 
not get rid of the tact that homeopathists effect 
cures —and they do not satisfactorily show that, 
in the average of cases, the globules are not quite 
as successful as the holuses. In a word, the sta- 
tistics of the two systems do not tell against the 
new one; and so long as that is the case —so 
long as facts and figures place the one plan of 
treatment on a par with the other, patients will 
be found who prefer the globule of sugar, or the 
spoonful of water, to the bitter bolus or the griping 
draught. It may be that, in the majority of cases 
of sickness, a strict and simple diet, upon which 
both physician and patient ought to show much 
more reliance than they do, is more efficacious 
than the exhibition of poisonous drugs, and that 
in fact it often cures pleasantly and speedily, 
where the course of medicine, which a dashing 
allopathic practitioner would prescribe, will pro- 
long the disease and weaken the patient. us est 
ab hoste doceri: the medical world may learn 
something from homaopathy when they have 
ceased to despise it: they have abandoned the 
murderous system of depletion, at the instigation 
of a few bold innovators; if they derive more 
regard for diet, and more caution in the use of 
drugs from Hahnemann, they and their patients 
too may be all the better for it— and we may 
look forward to some progress in medical science, 
which, according to the accounts of some of its 
professors, has all but stood still from the days of 
Galen. 


,. 


have noticed these two books together for 











Henderson’s work is a calm, good-humoured; 
scholarlike, and gentlemanly performance: in it the 
reader will find the rationale of homeopathic 
practice fairly enunciated and explained, and vin- 
dicated with perfect good temper from the absurd 
ealumnies which the wrath and jealousy of its 
adversaries have heaped around it. Mr. Cox’s 
pamphlet has no claim to a corresponding cha- 
racter, and he never intended that it should have : 
he would brain his opponents with a club—which, 
however, is not the best way of proving that they 
are in the wrong. ‘The effect of these books upon 
the public, different as they are in matter and 
manner, will, unless we be much mistaken, be 
one and the same: — both will make converts to 
homaopathy. 


The Art of Reasoning: « Popular Exposition of the 
Principles of Logie inductive and deductive, with 
an Introductory Outline of the Listory of Logic. 
By Samvuent Nett. London: Walton and Maberly. 
S853. 


‘Tne substance of this well-considered and masterly 
treatise on logic appeared.first in the numbers of 
the “‘ British Controversialist.”. The author has 
carefully revised and amplified the original papers, 
and has conferred a benefit upon the public by 
publishing them in a popular form at a moderate 
price. We read with pleasure some of the papers 
as they appeared, and can testify to their merit 
on the score of practical utility, and to the clear 
and lucid style in which they are written. They 
are preceded, in the present neat volume, by an 
interesting sketch of the rise and progress of the 
science of Logic. We know of no popular work 
on this subject which we cou'd more strongly re- 
commend to the young student. 





May Dundas: or Passages in Young Life. By Mus. 
Tuomas Getpvarr. London: Hall, Virtue, and 
Co. Norwich: Josiah Fletcher. 1553. 


Tur purpose of this work is to illustrate the force 
of example upon the youthful and unformed cha- 
racter. May Dundas is a lively, clever, and hand- 
some, but unfortunately self-sufficient young girl. 
At an early age she comes to London with her 
brother to seek the means of providing for herself. 
‘The brother is apprenticed to a surgeon, and May is 
engaged as a governess. She is beguiled into an 
intimacy with a young fellow of good expecta- 
tions, but of no principle; and eventually, not- 
withstanding the opposition of her parents and 
best friends, marries him. He leads her a wretched 
life — plays the part of a selfish scoundrel, a gam- 
bler, and a spendthrift, and when he has well 
nigh squandered everything, is thrown from his 
horse, and dies. Poor May, now almost a penniless 
widow, returos with her babe to her father’s 
house, and starts a school, which prospers, as it is 
bound to do—and the narrative is at an end. 
This inartificial and very venerable plot is very 
charmingly workede out, and is made the vehicle 
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of much refined sentiment and more womanly good 


sense and valuable instruction. There are several 
scenes in humble life described wiih a touching 
effect and the sketch of the Markham family 
portrays a class which it is more agreeable to be- 
come acquainted with in books than in actual life. 
We can commend this volume to the shelves of the 
domestic library and more especially where young 
ladies are the readers. 


Lhe Ethnographical Library. ‘The Native Races of 
the Indian Archipelago. Papuans. By GrorcE 
Winpsor Kart, M.R.A.S. London: Bailliere, 219, 
Regent-street. 1853. 


Tue preparation and publication of a series of 
ethnographical works in the style of the present 
volume is an undertaking of no trifling moment. 
The demand, however, for information of the kind 
which they ought to, and doubtless will, contain, 
was never more urgent than it is at the present 
hour; and the success of the speculation may be 
regarded as tolerably certain, if it be carried out 
with liberality and spirit. Ethnographcrs, of all 
men, should be the most cautious in investigating 
the grounds of the facts which they adduce, and 
should possess such power of discrimination as can 
only be obtained through long familiarity with 
what is already known of the different races of 
mankind. The student wants facts especially ; 
but of late it has been much easier to meet with 
theories, and these for the most part of such a na- 
ture that they can neither be established, nor con- 
troverted, owing to the limited amount of positive 
knowledge in our possession. ‘The author of this 
first volume has confined himsclf almost entirely 
to the compilation of tacts—the gathering to- 
gether under one view of all that is obtainable 
trom reliable sources concerning the different tribes 
of the Papuan race. Many startling and most in- 
teresting details will be found in his pages, none 
more remarkable, perhaps, than the description of 
the natives of the Andaman Islands, which, but for 
want of space, we would transfer to our columns. 
The work is well printed, is furnished with a couple 
of useful maps, and is copiously illustrated with 
coloured engravings —the last a most important 
point, it being impossible by mere verbal descrip- 
tion to mark the distinctive differences characteris- 
ing the savage tribes. 


-—-- 


The Chase in Brittany. By J. Horr. 
Library). London: Longman and Co. 


(‘Travellers 
T8535, 


We learn from this very readable volume, that | 
game is not much preserved in Brittany, and such | 


a thing as a battue being unknown, those who 
would fill their bag must work hard for it. ‘The 


chase is really a chase in the wilds of this half- 
cultivated, unenclosed country; but it has its 
delights, and where healthful recreation and not 
wholesale slaughter is the object of the sportsman, 
he will hardly fail of being satisfied. Poaching, 
it appears, is very common, and cannot well be 
prevented; the poorest man easily obtains license 
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to shoot, and it is rare indeed that a trespasser is 
warned off a proprietor’s ground. The following 
is an amusing specimen of French sport,:— 


We had some three miles to walk before reaching the 
spot, and I commenced at a moderate pad of three miles 
and a half an hour. “Ah! mon brave, mais marchez, 
vite.” “All in good time,” said I; “we have plenty 
before us.” At length we turned out, and in the first 
stubble the dogs drew and pointed. My friend was in 
ecstasies. “ Toho! voila!” I walked up to the nearest 
dog, who seemed close to his game ; but where was Mon. 
sieur? He was beckoning to me, and edging away side- 
ways in a mysterious manner. What the deuce is he at 
— is he ill, or going to conjure, or what? But on he 
goes laterally, like a crab, with his gun cocked and pointed 
in an imaginary centre, round which he was slowly re- 
volving. I pushed on to my dog. Whirr! whirr! rose 
up a fine covey under my nose, and with a double shot 
I dropped one; but such a yell arose: * Sacr-r-r-r-nom de 
(iable—nom de cochon,”’ &c. &e.; and up came my 
friend boiling again. “Bon!” said I. “ Bon! —mais 
non! ec’est fort mauvais —sacr-r-r nom de,” &c. Ke. 1 then 
discovered that it is the custom, when the dog points, 
instead of going straight to him, to circle round him, 
gradually drawing to the centre, until you reach the 
game or nothing. ind I loaded, picked up my 
bird, and prepared to follow the direction the covey had 
taken ; but “ Restez, mon ami; il faut déjedner d'abord ; 
the birds will scatter while we are eating.” “ ‘True; but 
why eat at all now?” “* Because I am hungry, and want 
my breakfast.” Further on in the day, when 
we were eating again, all of a sudden a hare jumped out 
of the hedge, not twenty yards from the place where we 
were sitting. Oh,what a row! Saer-r-r-r-ing like a rusty 
wheel. My friend flew up, seized his gun, and slapped 
both barrels at apull. Puss shook her scut, and bounced 
back again into the hedge; and headlong after herdashed 
dogs beating and the chasseur. The hedge was enor- 
mously thick, and full of the most prickly briars that ever 
grew. My friend, full of ardour, launched himself from 
the bank right into the middle of all, and there he stuck 
like a tly in a gluepot, but withal most grievously tor- 
mented, and not able to stir an inch. “ All sitting on a 
thorn,” like Philomel, he sung for help; but had my life 
depended on it, | could not have helped him, and laughed 
till T was obliged tosit down. At last he eame out piece- 
meal, execrating puss, me, the briars; but swearing to 
his comfort that he had killed the hare, which, however, 
was fields away, and none the worse. The end of all 
was, that, the game being thin, he took to shooting black- 
birds, and we parted. He returned in the evening with 
three blackbirds and a thrush, but full of ardour, and 
exclaiming about the bonne chasse we had had. 


The Drying up of the Euphrates ; ov, the Downfall 
of Turkey prophetically considered. By Jous 
Aitox, D.D. London: Hall, Virtue, aud Co. 
Edinburgh : John Menzies. 1853. 


Tur author of ‘The Lands of the Messiah, Ma- 


‘homet, aud the Pope,” of whom we hope our 


readers have a pleasant remembrance, tinds the 
downfall of the Turkish empire foretold in the 
prophecies of Daniel, and also prophetically re- 
presented in the ninth chapter of the book of Re- 
velations; but the clearest prediction to this effcet 
he considers to be that in Rey. xvi. 12, ‘* And the 
sixth angel poured out his vial upon the great 
river Euphrates, and the water thereof was dried 
up, that the way of the kings of the East might 
be prepared.” 

This (says he) is the most direct prediction of any in 
reference to the Turkish empire. ‘The period too of its 
accomplishment, as one of the steps in the stair, is dis- 








tinetly marked out; and the events which have happened, 
and which are now evolving, are indisputable as appli- 
cable alone to Turkey. The gold, the silver, and the 
brass of Nebuchadnezzar’s kingdoms have passed away ; 
three of Daniel's beasts have departed ; John’s seals have | 
all been opened — his trumpets have all been sounded — 
and five of his vials havé been poured out, the last one 
five years ago, on the seat of the beast, when the Pope 
fled in the disguise of a flunkey from Rome, &c. &e. 


We must refer the reader to the good man’s | 
pamphlet for the completion of his illustrative | 
commentary, for which we have not space in our 
columns, and confine ourselves to one or two ex- 
tracts in which the writer speaks in the character, 
not of a divine, but of a true British patriot, and 
speaks out boldly too, upon a question upon which | 


he has earned the right to be eloquent, as well by | 
personal experience as by careful study and ob- 
servation. He sums up the history of the quarrel 
in the following brief paragraph : — 


Russia tried to pick a quarrel with the Grand Sultan. | 
Therefore, Prince Menschikoff deliberately insulted Fuad 
Effendi, then minister of Foreign affairs in Turkey, who 
immediately gave in his resignation. In the same spirit, 
certain propositions were made by Russia to the Turkish 
Government, with a demand that these should be with- 
held from the knowledge of the representatives of the 
other powers of Europe. Then a conyention was pro- 
posed in one form; and afterwards a convention was pro- 
posed in another form. Another note was presented to 
Turkey as the ultimatum, with the threat that, if the 
terms of it were not agreed to by the Sultan, the Russian 
anibassador would be obliged to leave Constantinople, 
ndding that Kussia would not be responsible for the very 
yreat evils that must ensue. ‘They founded certain other 
demands, at the same time threatening that if those de- 
mands were not acceded to, they would send an army } 
across the Pruth, and occupy the Danubian provinces. | 
Russia did so accordingly, which was nothing more nor | 
less than an invasion, in direct violation of existing | 
treaties. The moment the Russians made their aggres- 
sion on Turkey, the combined fleets of England and 
France should lave entered the Dardanelles, and thus 
have advanced or retired step by step with Russia. 
Thus decisive proof would have been afforded, that 
this country and Vrence meant really to support the 
Ottoman empire. ‘This movement would also have been 
useful, in the Sultan should require assistance 
against the violent excitement of lis own suijects. But! 
the golden opportunity was lost. 


case 


Mr. Aiton scouts the notion that Turkey acts | 
as a fender to the British possessions in India, and 
has no fear of Russia attempting any conquest in 
that direction, even were the armies of the Czar. 
in possession of Constantinople ; considering that 
it would not be worth his while to doit. He is 
further of opinion, that the Christian population 
of Turkey would rejoice to see her in the posses-. 
sion of the Russians, because, like themselves, they 
mainly belong to the Greek Church. Turkey in 
his view is not worth preserving; its decay is 
almost complete, and its downfall not to be la-_ 
mented; the reign of Mohamedanism being the 
most formidable obstruction to the Christianization 
of the Eastern world. As Turkey is fated to fall 
at no very distant period, he looks forward to the 
grand debacle as an event the most profoundly in- 
teresting to all nations, and most especially so to 
Great Britain. She will be involved in the in- 


evitable war that will follow; and he counsels — 
her thus to act:— 
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but as mere matters of course. 
cruelties practised within the enclosures of monas- 
tie walls, and as Protestants we are of course in- 
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Our Indian empire requires that Egypt should, one 
way or another, be under our thumb, if not actually im our 
own hands: and it were better that we laid hold of 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor, than that France or 
Russia were permitted to do so, and thereby to command 
India and the high road to it through the valleys of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. With this view, when the 


general scramble begins for the several portions of this 
vast empire, England will do well to cateh hold of Bey- 


rout... ., the only safe roadstead and most important 
harbour for our ships between Alexandria and Sean- 
deroon —the seaport of Damascus, the martof Syman 
commerce, and the head-quarters of Christian missions. 
A squadron of our war-ships, riding in this bay, and 
steering along the coast, would also command Tripoli, 
the general rendezvots of travellers on their way to Le- 
banon, Latachia, and Gabili, celebrated for growing the 
finest tobacco in the world. It would command Antioch 


_at the mouth of the Orontes, from whence a railway may 


be constructed over to the vale of the Euphrates, and 
down to the head of the Persian Gulf; and Scanderoon, 
one of the main gates to the far East, the port of 
\leppo, aud the mouth of the passes leading to Nineveh, 
Bagdad, and Babylon, and to which the whole commerce 
A frigate and a few 
companies on shore the beautiful and 
classic island of Rhodes, and its harbour of fortifications 
as belonging to Great Britain, whenever the Sultan could 
no longer retain them. Then and thus, with Gibraltar 
at the entrance of the Mediterranean, Malta in the 
middle, and the healthy, fertile, and fortitied Rhodes at the 
head of it, that great inland sea were all our own. Asia 
Minor, Mesopotamia, and Syria would become provinces 
of Eateland, and every road to our Indian enormous terri- 
tories, of a hundred and sixty millions of inhabitants, 
would be barred against every invader from Europe. And 
more than all that, much as it is, the Western Asiatics 
and Syrians, ani Cyprians, too, would become Christian. 
ized, these territories colonized, and civilized, and Sax- 
onized, and « way prepared for the kings of the East. 
Should the obtaining of all these important ends cost 
us a war, what ministry can help it, and what man, in 
Parliameat or out of it, would grudge the expense of 
conducting it to asucessful issue ? 


would prot 


Brayo, the Rey. John Aiton! Who says there 
is no ambition under a presbyter’s gown? If this 
also is a prophecy, and is fated to be fulfilled, we 
hope that he by whom it has been so mantully 
delivered, may live to witness its accomplishment. 

We have no space for further extracts from this 
vigorous and characteristic brochure. Let the 


reader procure it by all means; he will never re- 
gret the shilling it will cost him. 


os 


Memoirs of an EBa-Capuchin; or, Scenes of Modern 
Monastic Life. By Ginoiamo Voure, a Converted 
Priest. London: Partridge and Oakey. 1853. 


Ir we lad not known before that monks are but 
men, and that priests commit as many peccadilloes 


as common mortals, we might have learned as 


much from this book. It is but a simple narrative 
of facts which even Roman Catholics themselves 
will nut care much to deny, and which, however 


enormous they may appear in the eyes of tender 


Christians, will be regarded by men of the world 
There are revolting 


dignant at such things being allowed; but cruelties 
quite as great are common in out own prisons and 
workhouses wherever, under analogous cireum- 
stances, bad men exercise irresponsible control, 
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Capuchin monks vowed to purity accumulate in | 
private hoards of wealth; and we rail at their | 
hypocrisy, as though the same thing, bating the 
cowl and shaven crown, were not just as common | 





as daylight among the Evangelical preachers of | 


London and those ‘staunch Protestant mastiffs who | 
have made such a capital property of the Pope’s 

bull. As an unadorned narrative of the life of a 
Capuchin, from his first noviciate in boyhood to 
his ordination and missionary experiences, this 
little work is one of considerable value, aud all 
the more so as it is evidently free from exaggera- 
tion and from all malice and invective. The 
author has not written for the sake of effect, but 


has related his own experience faithfully and | 


simply, leaving it to work its own result upon the 
minds of his readers. We shall give a single 
extract descriptive of an individual, the type, it 
may be — of a rather numerous class in- 
tended by Nature for commercial activities, and 
dragged by circumstances into holy orders. 


I knew of a Capuchin priest, who abandoned the order, 
and became, I believe, sceptical. This man possessed 
sixteen thousand Roman scudi, which in Italy is con- 
sidered a fortune. Lacking the ordinary means of the 
friars for accumulating money, he had recourse to extra- 
ordinary mhethods of enriching himself. He invented 
masses of every description, and pocketed the money 
that was paid for them. It is well known that neither 
mass nor any otherrite of the Catholic church is performed | 
without payment. Only one mass can properly be said | 
for each day, except on Christmas-day, when three are 
said. But 367 were far too few to satisfy his desires ; 
3,000 would searcely content him. Masses from the 
missions, masses from the convent, masses from the 
sacristy, masses from legacies, masses from devotees, | 
masses from penitents, masses from the devout, masses, | 
in short, too numerous to mention, sprung from his brain. 
His imaginative faculties were so active that he would | 
never have exhausted his stock of masses, had he lived to 
the age of Methuselah. His ingenious contrivance was 
discovered, but he managed to escape from the ecclesias- 
tical inquisition; and, of course, no other had the power 
to impeach and condemn him, the matter being entirely 
beyond the reach of civil investigation. 


A Summer's-day Dream; with other Poems. By 
Henry Francis Robinson. 


ering. 1853. 


London: W. Pick- 


We had nearly pitched this volume into the waste 
paper basket, in a fit of wrath and something 


else, on glancing at the first four lines. Here 


they are : 
The poet's mind, of noble mould, 
As poets ought to be ; 
Far more than all the dross of gold, 
Loves Nature's beauty. (!!!) 


Who would have imagined that the hand which | 


committed such unmitigated doggerel as that to. 
paper and to print, could by any possibility write | 


anything worth reading. Fortunately, however, 
we were led to dive a little further into the 
volume, and were soon agreeably surprised by | 
the presence of many really charming passages, 
marked by the melodious expression of just and 
natural sentiment’. We must quote one of them | 
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'reader’s mouth. Here is a reflection upon the 
decline of life : — 


Why, as the day declines, must we too lose 
The new-born sense of renovated youth, 

And happiness complete? And as the world 
Each moment older grows, why do we seein 
To grow in spirit older with it too? 

Why does the pageant of the setting sun 
Stir memory to sadness, and the clouds 
Which gather at departing day, seem tinged 
With reminiscent glories that lead back, 

As in a fairy bark, the time-worn heart, 
Down to a younger land? Why do we pause, 
And startle at the shadows of our years, 

Fast gathering round us, like autumnal le “aves 
Strewn on deserted shores ? Or oftentimes 
Gaze from the dreary solitude of age 

Into the backward past, unul our eyes 

Fill with regretful tears ;—as we may watch 
From off the stern of some swift gliding bark 
A loved, familiar coast, whose outline long 
Retains our aching sight, until it dips 

Below the rising wave, and henceforth has 
To us existence but in memory ? . 


We cannot find space for the answer to this per- 
tinent question, which every man however can 
answer for himself. ‘These two short extracts 
must suffice for our purpose ; and they will serve 
to characterise Mr. Robinson’s production more 
‘faithfully than anything we could say concerning 
‘it. It appears to us a strange bundle of contra- 
rieties, in which are many “things delightful to 
read and suggestive of eld and dear remembrances 
—and almost as many which are beneath criti- 
-cism, and smack more of the metre of the Seven 
Dials than of any other style of literature with 
/which we happen to be acquainted. Cut down 
-your book at least one-third, Mr. Robinson, and 
you shall gain ten times the number of readers. 





Chronicles selected from the Originals of Cartaphilus, 
the Wandering Jew. Embracing a period of nine- 
teen centuries. Now first revealed to and edited 
by Davin Horrman, Hon. J.U.D. of Gédttegen. 
Vol. Il. London: ‘T. Bosworth. 1853. 


| In this, the second volume of this “ strange event- 


ful history, ” the Wandering Jew continues the 
story of his life, with its awful changes, from the 


commencement of the third to nearly the close of 


the sixth century. At Rome he becomes ac- 
/_quainted with Tertullian, whose correspondence 
|1s made the vehicle of many curious records, and 
_carries on the narrative of events which take place 
in the eternal city while Cartaphilus is travelling 
‘through Egypt. In the course of the three cen- 
'turies Sof which this volume forms a kind of bio- 
graphical history, the reader is introduced to all 
the most celebrated characters of that long period, 
and the acts of their whole lives are passed under 

review, and the influence for good or evil. which 
they exercised upon the world, is weighed in the 
balance of impartial judgment. The unhappy 

Jew himself undergoes three several transform:- 
tions — one at the end of each century of exist- 
ence — and each time his youth is renewed in 


at once, if tor no other purpose than to take the | outward form and beauty, while the old heart 
teste of thet villanons imtroduction out of the 
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three transformations is effected by the foun- | 
dering of a vessel at sea, in which he is sub-| 
merged and borne to the bottom, where he seems | 
to spend a long though indefinite period, and. 
where he becomes familiar with the monsters and 
mysteries of the great deep. At length he feels 
the transformation suddenly accomplished, and 
darts up to the surface in the form of a young 
man of surpassing beauty, and is yet in time to 
escape by the boat—having really been under 
water but ten minutes. The next transformation 
is by fire: he leaps in a fit of delirium into the 
crater of a volcano, and after undergoing indescri-| 
bable tortures, which by degrees harden him to. 
the endurance of them, has leisure to contemplate 
the mysterious operations of fire, upon which he 
philosophises, we must confess, not very intelli- | 
gibly. But an eruption takes place, and the 
luckless Jew is shot forth in the shape of a 
shrunken and hideous monster, again to wander 
through the world for another century, the object 
of universal alarm and disgust. He spends the 
last ten years in Constantinople, where he has a 
presentiment that he is turning into stone. At 
the end of that time his destiny brings him to the 
Grotto of Antiparos, where he is struck motion- 
less by a mortal chill, and in the course ‘of ten 
months and eleven days is petrified into a mass 
of rock, from which he emerges like a young 
bird from its shell, again to resume his eternal 
vagabondisings. These strange and fanciful meta- 
morphoses are evidently adopted by the author 
to serve as occasions for introducing a mass of 
very various and curious speculations of a philo- 
sophic kind, which he might not think proper to 
propound in a more serious form, and which yet 
may, for all we know, contain his rea! opinions 
in regard to subjects, concerning which the in- 
vestigations of scientific and learned men have as 
yet elicited nothing decidedly satisfactory. Alto- 
gether this story is one fraught with wonders. 
It will have an indefinable charm for a certain 
class of readers — and it will be an incomprehen- 
sible riddle to not a few — but to all who possess 
it it will prove a magazine of valuable informa- 
tion, interspersed with natural sentiments, and at 
times with strangely singular opinions. 


Memoir of Dr. Charles Webster, Founder of St. 
Peter's Chapel, Edinburgh, de. With an Account 
of Dr. Alexander Webster, of the High Church, 
Edinburgh. By Grace Wessrer. Edinburgh: 
Sutherland and Knox. 1853. 


As a general rule, biographies should not be writ- 
ten by relatives, who are not in their right place 
when sitting in judgment on the characters of those 
in whose memories they have a personal interest. 
It is rarely that the public gets an honest verdict 
when such is the case; and the only apology for 
the practice is, the difficulty of finding a stranger 
to the deceased who is in possession of the requi- 
site information and willing to undertake the task. 
This difficulty could hardly have existed in the 
present instance ; and we regret, as well for the 
sake of the lady who has written this volume as | 
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for that of the departed worthies who are the sub- 
ject of it, that she did not transfer the business to 
a less partial and more competent hand. But it 
is plain that her object has been to make a book 


rather than to write a biography; and we have 


here, in consequence, four hundred pages of ex- 
tracts from previous writers mixed up with ori- 
ginal rigmarole and twaddle, false sentiment and 
villanous grammar, containing altogether less in- 
formation concerning the Doctors Webster, than 
might have been given in fifty pages by any one 
who knew how to give it. In addition to the 
lady’s own biography of Alexander Webster, we 
have, lugged in, the entire article from the Ency- 


clopedia Britannica, and this is followed by a 
reprint of his pamphlet on that notable phenome- 
non, the Cumbuslang Revival, which occupies 


nearly fourscore pages! Penny-a-lining is child's 
play compared to this. If such a mode of pro- 
ceeding is allowable, Grace Webster may perpe- 
trate ten volumes in less time than she would 
“crochet” one table cover; and we may see all 
our ladies throwing aside their knitting needles 
and taking to author-craft, armed with pen and ink 
and monster pairs of shears. Having at last 
buried Dr. Alexander, the writer regales us with 
an account of his house, and we are gravely in- 
formed, that the doctor’s study was an oblong 
wainscotted apartment—that the dining-room 
had wainscot on one side and paper hangings on 
the other —that the mantel-pieces were of mar- 
ble— that the house was composed of three 
stories — that an eminent physician admired the 
staircase — that the window-shutters were secured 
by wooden bars, &c. &e., and she deplores the fact 
that the house no longer exists, having been swept 
off by the march of modern improvements. What 
a tremendous loss it must have been to the world! 
The memoir of Dr. Charles Webster is meagre in 
the extreme, and utterly fails of imparting any 
idea of the man. It is eked out by rambling ac- 
counts of other persons; among the rest is his 
brother George, who lived beyond the age of 
seventy, and died with all his teeth in his head, 
white and sound —not so much as a single carious 
grinder —‘‘a result, no doubt, of godliness, which 
hath the promise,” &c. as our admiring biographer 
plously remarks. ‘The penultimate chapter is 
devoted to the domestic servants of the Websters, 
who are all deemed worthy of lasting remem- 
brance; and John, and Betty, and Nanny, and Lily, 
who rubbed and scrubbed about house, and 
blacked the shoes and washed the faces of the 
young folks, have each honourable mention; and 
we are told that when Betty could scrub no longer, 
she got a situation as housekeeper at the Methodist 
chapel. If our readers are desirous of more of 
such edifying information, we must refer them to 
the volume. We have no doubt the writer is a 
well-meaning lady, who would rule her house 
excellently, according to the good old-fashioned 
system; but she made an enormous blunder when 
she set about writing a book, a labour for which 
she has not a single intellectual qualification. 
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The Pathology and Treatment of Pulmonary Tuber- | 


culosis ; and on the local Medication of Pharyngeal 
and Laryngeal Diseases frequently mistaken for, or 
‘associated with, Phthisis. By J. H. Besnerrt, 
M.D.,F.R.S ic. Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1853. 


We cannot but regard this work as a valuable 
contribution to medical science, and we would 
strongly call the attention of our medical friends 
to it, because it casts a gleam of hope upon a 
sombre and gloomy subject, and holds out a pro- 
mise Which every man in the profession is bound 
to use his utmost endeavours to realise. Nothing 


can be clearer or more si atistactory than the proofs | 
furnished in this volume of the possibility of ar-- 
resting pulmonary disease, even after it has made | 
alarming progress — and of preventing its usually | 
cases recorded here do 


fatal termination. ‘the c¢ 
not admit of the possibility of a doubt on that sub- 
ject, and it is, thercfore, imperative upon the 


whole profession to investigate the matter fairly | 


and at once, and to give to sufferers the immediate 
advantage that may accrue from the adoption of 
the treatment here recommended. Another sub- 
ject, too, of scarcely less importance, will be found 
practically treated in the Cases of Pharyugeal 
Disease, recorded and commented upon in the 
latter part of the volume. 
slightest doubt that there are tens of thousands of 
persons in the country at this moment labouring 
under gloomy apprehensions of death impending | 
from consumption, whose discases are merely pha- 
ryngeal, and who would be restored to cheerful- 


ness by the bare perusal of the fourth chapter of | 
They would there see from what a) 
comparatively trifling cause their apprehensions 


thus work. 


have arisen, and, by submitting to the necessary 
local applications, get rid of them for ever. 
Though Dr. Bennett’s work is a purely practical 
treatise, it Is not wanting in sound reason and 
arzument — «nd we confidently anticipate for it 
an extensive and favourable reception. 


A Complete System of Arithmetic, Theoretical and 
Practical: adapled to the use of School: and Pri- 
vate Students. By James Trorren. Edinburgh 
Oliver and Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 


and Co, 1855. 


‘'uis volume is, What it professes to be, a com- 
plete system of arithme ‘tic, not a mere elementary 
work, but that and something more. The author 
~ in his preface, that his chief aim has been ‘‘to 
tcach not the mechanical part of the science only, 
but real arithmetic, by framing the exercises in 
such a manner as to lead the pupil to reason upon 
the matter, and thus to become a scelf-instructor.”’ 
‘There are between three and four thousand new 
excrcises 1n this volume, and above two hundred 
worked at length and minutely explained. For 
all practical purposes this is enough and more than 
cnough. 
prepared with a view of familiarising the learner 
with the details of actual business. 


———— 


We have not the’ 


The whole of the exercises have been | 
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and dvangelization, 
London : 


Spain, its Positron By 
Jamis PHomson. 


1853. 


Tose who desire to know the present position 
and prospects-of Spain in a religious point of view 
cannot do better than consult this pamphlet. The 
author who was formerly the agent of the Bible 
Society, is sanguine as to the ultimate evangeliza- 
tion of the peninsula. Several interesting papers 
on Portugal are added, and some important parti- 
culars are given with regard to that country not 
usually mentioned in the diaries of travellers. 


ae 


The Scottish Review. A Quarterly Journal of Social 
Progress aud General Literature. No. TV. October, 
i853. Glasgow: Scottish Temperance League. 


Tue present number, which completes the first 
volume of this able review, commences with an 
interesting and amusing paper on the Rationale of 
Electro- Biology. The subject is philosophically 
considered, in as intelligible a manner as need be, 
and several ver y remarkable narratives are intro- 
duced by way of illustration. ‘Ten years ago not 
one of them would have found credence — now 
the case is altogether different, and the general 
mind is looking, not for the evidence of collusion 
or imposture, but for a reasonable explanation of 
| the fucts which challenge observation. We are 
| willing to accept the solution of the writer of the 
above “article ; but it is suggestive of a further 
‘secret. not yet revealed. "The remaining nine 
articles in this number are all good, and upon 
topics of present interest. 


Nhe leh of al Pian for “i 


Medicine. Dy AZYGoS 
L853. 


Medical Reforma; being the 
Vational hehe of 
London: Partridge and Oakey. 


AzyGos is scandalized at the present position of tlie 
medical practitioners of this country. He ranks 
them as the second body in the state, assuming 
the clergy to be the first. From the want of pro- 
per organization they are, according to his view, 
i an anomalous position, discreditable alike to 
the government and to the healing science. The 
profession is a huge lottery, in which there are 
but few prises, which, when they come at all, 
come in the shape of excessive popularity — and 
he hints that the very popular physician is the 
very worst whom a patient can consult. He sees, 
on an average, upwards of forty patients before 
hoon, and supposing him to commence at cight 
o'clock in the morning, this will give him exactly 
six minutes to the individual examination and 
prescription of every patient! He is driven to 
take refuge in a tew simple formularies, which he 
knows at least are harmless. Weak-minded imi- 
_tators copy his nostrums, and in the end the medical 
art is degraded by the means of its brightest orna- 
ments —so that large practices, the ‘only prizes 
which the profession ‘offers at prescut to its mem- 


bers, are in many ways its bane. For one who 
gets such a ] » there are a hu mdred, it may 
ibe, equally deserving, who get i and are 




















martyred in yarious ways, aud whose knowledge 
and intellect are lost to the public, for Ifek of re- 
cognition. The author of this pamphkt would 


reform this altogether; and to that end he pro- 
poses the establishment of a Royal Medical Insti- 
tute of Great Britain, having for its local habita- 
tion a suitable pile of buil lings on a scale of suffi- 
cient magnitude, in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis, and controlling the whole medical 
staff of the country. 
different departments — the Scientific, the Educa- 
tional, the Practical, the Financial, and the Poli- 
tical and Miscellaneous. What is to be done by 
the heads and functionaries of each of these de- 
partments he sets forth at length. If his plan 
should attract the attention of the powers that 
be, we will turn to if again and discuss its feasi- 
bility; in the meanwhile we commend it to the 
notice of all concerned, as containing some good 
points which show at least a tendency to the re- 
form of popular absurdities. 


Alderman Ralph ; or the Listory of the Borough and 
Corporation of the forough of Willowacre, de. 
By Apam Horxpoox. London: G. Routledge 
and Co. 1853. 


Tue story of Alderman Ralph opens in a public- 
house parlour, where a coterie of knaves and 
honest men, but blockheads for the most part, are 
assembled to drivel nonsense and to pay their 
devoirs to Sir John Barleycorn. 


They are thrown 


into consternation by the apparition of a man. 


who walks in and calls for a pint of ale, and then, 
drinking it, walks out again. Upon this prodi- 


gious event, which is to Adam Hornbook’s novel | 


what the 
the whole story. There are some dozen or more 
characters in the book, but they are cast too much 
in one mould, being all foo! s—the old alderman 
himself differing from the rest mainly by lying 
a-bed, ill of the spleen, during 2 good part of the 
action of the drama. The only two who stand 


out a little in relief from the others are, Jack Jigg, | 


the fiddler, who is at once a drunken thief and a | to 


model of morality and Christian virtue; and 
Dingyleaf, a sort of travestie of Dominie Sampson 
turned rogue. ‘There are two notable villains, 
Lawyer Thre eap and Sir Nigel Nickem, common- 
place scamps both, whom the author pistols with- 
out remorse when he y 
—and two heroines, one a good girl who minds 
her cookery-book and her sick uncle; and the 
other a sentimental nondescript, who flirts with the 
baronet and with the alderman’s apprentice, giving 
the latter the preference when the former has run 
to the end of his tether. The toll-keeper, Gre- 

gory, is the goblin of the piece, and he is a very 
useful subject indeed to the author, being a sort of 
moral Proteus, now a fiend of d: irkness, now an 
angel of light—now a desperate savage, and anon 
as gentle as a lamb—becoming anything or every- 
thing to suit the exigencies of the drama. 
Hornbook, following the example of Fielding, 
divides his romance into books, and gives an oc- 


casional introductory chapter of philosophy; he|in what they brought away. 
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= 
recommends the reader who is in a hurry to pass 
them over; we heartily second his recommenda- 
tions as excellent for all readers. ‘The writer ef 
this vivacious but foolish hook has made the fatal 
blunder of mistaking animal spirits, of which he 
appears to possess an uncommon share, for humour, 
ot which he has none at all. In the selection of 
names (a sure test of a writer’s tact) he is worse 
than unfortunate, calling the mansion of the gen- 
tleman of the picce Zoresoup House! The events 
of the story, though they are of the very smallest 
importance, are not only improbable, but actually 
impossible from beginning to end, and could only 
take place in a community utterly destitute of 
brains to a man. 


Nation al Mi: scellany for Oe tober, PRH35. London: 


John He ‘nry Parker. 


THere are eight papers in this sixth number of 
the new Miscellany. The first, upon’ Cyphers, is 
exposé of the manner in which secret 
correspondence is frequently carried on in the face 
of day; but the author is not the first who has 


discovered the} key to the crabbed communications 


nor does he show us how 


that occasionally figure in the Zimes newspaper— 
sentences consisting 


entirely of Arabic figures are to be read, though 


siege of Troy is to the “ Iliad,”’ hinges | 


that problem too has been solved. The paper on 
Roman London is the most valuable one, and 
might be continued with advantage. The article 
on Turkey is well-timed, and of more than average 
merit. We cannot say much for the Table- 
turner, the jokes in which are rather of the gal- 
vanic order. 


ramas of Calderon, Tragic, Comie, and Legendary. 
Translated from the Spanish, principally in’ the 


metre of the original. By Dents Florence 
MCartny, Esq. In two volumes London: 
Charles Dolman. 1855. 


Tur literary world are indebted for these volumes, 
containing six of the entire dramas of Calderon, 
Mr. M‘Carthy’s profound admiration for the 


works of the great Spanish lyrist. That such 


admiration is well bestowed, no one familiar with 


the rich and brilliant vein of poetic feeling and 
poetic imagery which runs through the whole of 


the works of that voluminous and dazzling writer 


rants them out of the way. 


will call in question. It is to be regretted that 
so few comparatively of English readers have, in 
the present day, any competent knowledge of the 
treasures of Spanish literature. The Spanish 
tongue appears to be cultivated among us almost 
exclusively by commercial men for commercial 
purposes — and there are so few facilities for its 
acquirement that it is rare even to meet with such 
elementary works as grammars and dictionaries 
upon the shelves of the bookseller. ‘The case was 
very different two centuries back. Then our poets 


and dramatists borrowed almost as much from 


Adam | 


Spain as they do now from France ; but they neve : 


‘unearthed a hundredth part of the q 


appear to have made no very judicious select o 
We feel grateful to 
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Mr. M‘Carthy for ‘the really splendid addition to 
our limited stock of Spanish poetry which his 
present volumes supply. A poet of no mean order 
himself, he may claim as a translator to stand 
among those of the highest rank; and we may 
pay him the just tribute of declaring that no man 
who has translated so much from his admifed 
author has translated so well. In fact his trans- 
lation is something more than translation in the 
common acceptation of the term. He gives us 
not merely the true sense and spirit of the original, 
but the very cadence, accent, and ring, and tune, 
so to speak, of the Spaniard—and we ‘seem to be 
reading Spanish, not English, we turn over 


as 


page after page, so similar is the rhythm to that of 


the original. 

[It was once the fashion to compare Calderon 
with Shakspeare. Upon this unlearned com- 
parison Mr. M‘Carthy has some sensible remarks, 
a portion of which we shall extract. He observes : 


and England have been 


Though the dramas of Spain 
often compared, and are said to resemble each other, 
nothing can be more dith rent, In wildne ss of im: iwin- 
ation and splendour of poetry, in the change of place 
and total disregard of all the * unities,” there is much in 
common; but here the 1 mblance ends. Inthe Eng- 
lish theatre, the characters are always the re pres¢ ntatives 


] 


of individuals —in the Spanish, of classes; the man is 
ever) thing onthe English stage — on the Spanish, heis 
nothing. Inthe former, we look onthe actors in the 
dravna as beings of a kindred nature with our own; in 
the latter (at least in its trage dy )», €@S merely personifi 
eations of the virtues or vices to be represented. In 
Shakspeare, the characters are tlesh and blood; where 


ure so monstrously wicked as not to he relieved hy 


none 

an occasional ray of a Letter nature, and none so sterling 
as not toexhibit a little of the common alloy of human- 
itv. In Calderon, they are cast in an inflexable mould of 
Virtue or vice, and preserve their golden or iron rigidity 
tothe last. Shakspeare’s figures have the warmth and 
colouring of the canvas; Calderon’s the fixed and colder 
outline of the marble. In the one we have the incalcu- 
lable vicissitudes of life: in the other the inevitable cer 
tainty of fate. In Calderon itis ever the constant sun- 
shine or the unbroken gloom of lis climate: in Shak 
spenre, the dark and bright—the smiles and tears of our 


Shaksp: are possessed higher qualities, andl was 
apparently the deeper thinker. Calderon possessed quali 
ties in which the other was deficient, and was, perhaps, 
in some of the attributes of the poet but little his infe- 
rior. Inthe worship of external nature, the English 


Owl. 


man, with all his warmth, is cold compared with th: 
Spaniard ; in the rey ‘lations of her Ms sterile s and the 
inward workings of the soul, the latter must be pro- 


nounced superficial when compared to the former. 
Shakspeare invented characters in abundance —but few 


plots; Ca'derom invented innumerable plots—but fox 
chara fers. The one Was fertile in «le link atic , the othe r 
in invention. In tact, both are admirable of their kind. 
but both are founded on totally ditterent principles of 


dramatic propriety, and we may relish and admire the 
one without being unjustly and unnecessarily blind to the 
merits of the other. 


These remarks are just and discriminating, and 
will be serviceable to the reader who here, tor the 


first time, makes acquaintance with the works of 


Calderon. We proceed now to give one or two 


imples of Mr. M‘Carthy’s translation, which our 


space compels us to confine to very narrow limits. | 
The f>jlowing is a good specimen of the imagery 


of ihe florid Spaniard : — 
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Phenix. Al! no more can gladden me 
Sunny shores or dark projections, 
Where in emulous retlections 
Blend the rival land and sea; 
When, alike in charms and powers, 
Where the woods and waves are meeting — 
Flowers with foam are seen competing — 
Sparkling foam, with snow-white flowers ; 
For the garden, envious grown 
Of the curling waves of ocean, 
Lives to imitate their motion; 
And the amorous zephyr, blown 
Mut to sea from fragrant bowers, 
In the shining waters laving 
Back returns, and makes the waving 
Leaves an ocean of bright tlowers ; 
When the sea too, sad to view 
Its barren wastes of waves forlorn, 
Striveth swiftly to adorn 
All its realm, and to subdue 
The pride of its majestic mien, 
‘To second laws it doth subject 
Its nature, and with sweet effect 
Blends fields of blue with waves of green, 
Coloured now like heaven’s blue dome, * 
Now plumed as if from verdant bowers, 
The garden seems a sea of flowers, 
The sea a garden of bright foam: 
How deep my pain must be is plain, 
Since nought delights my heart or eye, 
Nor earth, nor ar, nor sea, nor sky. 


‘The following passionate speech of Fernando, 
who disdains to purchase liberty at the price of 
his country’s dishonour, evidently suggested to 
the mind of Lord Byron ‘that famous piece of de- 
clamation which he puts into the mouth of the 
Doge of Venice at the place ot execution, com- 
mencing with the words: 


I speak to time and to eternity, 
(f which I grow a portion —not to man, 
Ye elements, Xe. 


In fact the speech of Marino Faliero is but a 
modernized paraphrase of that of the Constant 
Prince. Fernando, having torn to atoms the 
dishonourable treaty, resigns himself to slavery 
rather than disgrace, in the follow: ing outburst of 
fecling : 


and order 
of my freedom as you please, 
For I would, nor could acce pt it 
Qn unworthy terms like these: 
Thou, Enrique, home returning, 
Say, in Africa [ lie 

Buried, for my life I'll fashion 
As if I did truly die: — 
Christians, dead is Don Fernando; 
see a slave to you-remains; 

; Captive S, you have a Comp: anion, 

Vho to-d: ay doth share your p: uns: 

Heaven, a man restores your churches 
Jack to holy calm and peace 5; 
Sea, a wretch remains, with weeping 
All your billows to increase ; 
Mountains, on ve dwells a mourner, 
Like the wild beasts soon to grow: 
Wind, a poor man with his sighing 
Doubleth all that thou canst blow ; 
arth, a corse within thy entrails 
Comes to-day to lay his bones. 

For King, Brother, Moors, and Christians, 
Sun, and moon, and starry zones, 
Wind and sea, and earth and heaven, 
Wild beasts, hills, —let this convince 
All of ye, in pains and sorrows, 


() Ki n¢g, dis spose 














LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANITES. 


Hiow to-day a constant prince 
Loves the Catholie faith to honour. 
And the law of God to hold. 


Fernando, reduced to slavery, gives flowers to 
the princess who compassion: ates him : :— 


These flowers awoke in beauty and delight, 

At early dawn, when stars began to set — 

At eve they leave us, but a fond regret, — 

Locked in the cold embraces of the night. 

These shades that shame the rainbow’s arch of light, 

Where gold and snow in purple pomp are met. 

All give a warning, man should not forget, 

When one brief day can darken things so bright. 

‘Tis but to wither that the roses bloom — 

"Tis to grow old they bear their beauteous flowers, 
One crimson bed their cradle and their tomb. 
Such are man’s fortunes in this world of ours; 
They live, they die, one day doth end their doom. 
For ages past but seem to us like hours. 


Here we must take our leave of Mr. M‘Carthy 
for the present—commending his volumes to all 
lovers of literature, and to the lovers of the 
drama more especially. 


Miscellaneous Poems. - By 
London: W. 


TTerne’s Oak; and other 
JoHN BEvrorp LENo. 
69, Fleet street. 1553 


Tue writer of these rather homely lyrics depre- 
cates 
base and ignoble passions and purposes. He would 
have the “lyre attuned only to good, noble, and 
virtuous ends; and made the minister of innocent 
cheerfulness and mirth, not of insane rioting or 
profligate debauch. In this sentiment we heartily 
concur. J. B. L. is a friend to labour and la- 
bourers. His songs are in praise of the former, 
and for the encouragement of the latter. We 
subjoin one as a specimen. 


Freeman, | 


| ployed to obtain the 
the prostitution of poesy and harmony to | 


SONG. 


Toil on, toil on! the golden age, 
The poet's scorned fiction, 

Is yet to come and bear the cross 
Of Labour's crucifixion ! 

I care not for the nuggets found, 
The gold for which you've panted ; 

If happiness remains unfound, 
The rarest nugget’s wanted! 


Though streams were changed to liquid gold, 
And pearls lay thick around us ; 
They need not make us wiser men, 
Nor happier than they found us; 
Men sell their souls for love of gain, 
Till God by gold’s supplanted ; 
Yet happiness remains unfound,— 
The rarest nugget’s wanted! 


A painted bubble tloats to view, 
With eager eves men watch it, 

And vainly chase the empty prize, 
k:xploded ere they catch it. 

Delve, delve! and rock your cradled ore, 
Till honesty’s recanted ; 

Fill, fill your coffers to the brim— 
And still the nugget’s wanted! 
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Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company. — At thie 
eighth half-yearly meeting, held at the offices, %, Old 
Broad-street, on 7th Sept. 1853, a report was read, of | 
which the following is the substance :— 

The Directors congratulate the Proprietors on a most 
satisfactory increase in the business of the Company 
during the last six months. The number of tickets issued | 
during the half-year to the 30th June last, as compared 
with the corresponding period of the two previous years, | 
is as follows:— 
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N52 ....| 17.830 | 41,068 | 59,256 822 | 1413) 4,828 , 2,308 | 
55. 4 ck 314 oth, 201 | TNT | us 4,029 | 8.151 | Dialed 5 Bubal 


In addition to these, 207 persons whe had been pre- 
viously insured by annual tickets have renewed their 


insurances by taking policies for terms of years, or for 
life, on the new system, which makes the entire number 
of periodical insurers for the half-year equivalent to 4,143 


ASSURANCE 


‘the executrix of 


j penses. 





COMPANTES. 


‘against 2,395 in the corresponding period of last year. 


The total number of policies issued during the half-year 
not included in the above comparative statement is as 
follows :—For terms of years, 60; for life, by one pay- 
ment, 5S; for life, by annual payments on decreasing 
scale, 289. The receipts from premiums amount to 
£5,148 12s. 1d., against £3,066 8s. ld. in the same period 
last year, and with the balance brought forward show a 
total of £6,563 Iss. 6d. to the credit of revenue account 
on the 30th June. The disbursements include the ordi- 
nary working expenses £2,620 L6s. 10d.; payments for 


compensation £1,001 14s. 7d. (ineluding £1,000 paid to 


the late Mr. Gibbs, a Director of the 
Great Western Railway, whose melancholy death occurred 


just previous to the last meeting,) and a sum of £150, 


which has been transferred to the capital account, in 
order to commence the liquidation of the preliminary ex. 
The Directors hope to be enabled to set aside 
a sum regularly for this purpose in future years, so as to 
create a reserve in the capital fund sufficient to avoid the 
necessity of‘any future calls on the shares. ‘The sum of 
£1,691 ss. ld. thus remains at the eredit of revenue ae- 
count, which, with £826 9s. 4d. due from the Railway 
Clearing House and Agents, makes a balance of 
£2,517 17s. Sd., out of which the Directors recommend 
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the payment of interest on the paid up capita! fer the , they have sustained. Keeping in view the importance of 
+ . + 


half-year, at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, free of | forming Chief Agencies in the principal towns of the 
income tax, which will leave a surplus of £2,217 17s. 5d,| United Kingdom, the Directors have much satisfaction in 
to meet any claims that may arise, and the charges for| stating, that they have succeeded fully to their wishes, 
commission and government duty not paid at the close| and have made excellent arrangements in Manchester, 
of the half-year. Of this balance, the sum of £1,024 has Liverpool, Hull, Sunderland, Aberdeen, Ipswich, <c., all 
been invested in the threeand a quarter percent. annuities, | of which promise ample returns for the expense incurred. 
so as to be available in the event of any claim from They have also directed attention to the Continent, and 
insurances yet unexpired. The sum of £1,901 13s. 7d..| have established a Branch at Brussels, under the most 
which hes been disbursed during the half-y ear. has been favourable auspices, with Agencies throughout the Bel- 
paid as compensation for one fatal case, and eighteen | gzian provinces. A Branch Office has also been established 
claims for personal injury, and while forming a consider- | in the East of London, and Agencies in different parts o! 
able proportion of the amount received, it affords the most | the metropolis, which are not only likely to become im 

convincing evidence of the utility of the Company, and | portant auxiliaries in extending the general operations «of 
its means of alleviating, by pecuniary assistance, the dis- | the Company, but also a great blessing to the industrial 
tress consequent upon railway accidents. The total | classes, who are availing themselves, in large numbers, oi 
number of claims on the Company since iisestablishment . the benefits which life assurance is capable of conferring. 
have been 21 for fatal cases, and 343 cases of personal | ‘he plans for the operations of the Company during the 

2s. LOd. for) ensuing year, have been laid on a judicious and compre 


injury, involving the payment of £11,246 2s, 
compensation, and medical and other expenses. The hensive basis; and whilst nothing shall be wanting on 


Directors have much pleasure in calling the attention of | the part of the Directors to promote the benefits of the 
the Shareholders to the increasing number of persons who Shareholders and the Assured, yet all are deeply interested 
now avail themselves of the application of the principle of in the extension of the business of the Company, and are 
insurance to railway accidents, first offered by this Com- | earnestly requested to aid, by their etiorts and influence, 
pany, Which is the best proof of its growing appreciation | the carrying out of the objects in view. The Directors, 
hy the public. No effort has been spared to adapt the in common with their brethren of the younger offices, 
system to the wants and wishes of each individual —to have had their attention drawn to the groundless state 
the occasional traveller, who can obtain its advantages by | ments put forth by the older Companies, and to the un- 
a slight addition to his railway fare, as well as to those) generous attempts made to damage the former in public 
whose means enable them to insure by a single payment, estimation. After due consideration, however, they think 
for a term of years, or for life, without further trouble. | it better to abstain from expression of their own views for 
‘Lhe Dire tors are happy to state, that on the opening the present, and merely reter to the teport of the Select 
of the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton NRailway,) Conamittee of the House of Commons on “* Assurance 
the Directors of that line consented to the issue of the | Associations.” The Report states—“ There is one sub- 
Company's tickets at their stations, and the sole excep-!| ject which has formed so prominent a feature during 
tions to the universal establishment of the system on all) your Committee’s inquiry, and which has partly arisen 
the railways of the United Kingdom, arethe Brighton and } from the Act of 1844, that they cannot pass it over without 
South Eastern lines, whose Directors still hesitate to) some remarks, viz. the ditierences of opinion and views 





afford the public the privilege of insuring against those 
accidents, to which, as has recently been shown, pas- 
sengers are equally exposed on those lines as on others. 
The Directors desire to express their thanks to the Di- 


rectors of the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton | 


Railway, and to ell the other Railway Boards with which 
they are in friendly communication, They fecl equally 
indebted to the various officers of the different Companies, 
aid to the Managers of the Kailway Clearing House, 


through whose kind assistance the business has Leen , 


greatly facilitated, aud the ethiciency of the Company so 
materially promoted. 
By order of the Directors, 
Winniam J. Vian, Secretary. 

Age Insurance Company.—I’xtracis from the Report of 
the Directors, read atthe second annual meeting, September 
27,1853. The business and progress of the Company during 
the past year have been of the most satisfactory character, 
The accounts have been made out as embracing transactions 
from Isth of August, 1852, to the 15th of August, 1853, 
within which period 665 proposals were received for As- 
surances, to the amount of £147,340, of which 454 have 
been accepted and completed, assuring the sum _ of 
LLILAAIG. In addition to which, Assurances to the in 
dustrial classes have been completed within the last three 
months, when operations in this department were ComMn- 
menced, for a sum exceeding £22,000, The yearly pre 
wiums on existing policies, within the same period, 
amounted to £6,027 4s. l1d., which, in contrast with the 
business done during the preceding eighteen monthis, 
amounting to £3,482 4s. (and of which the tirst Report 
was published last year), shows, as to the time within 
which the respective amounts were produced, the business 


of the last year to have more than doubled the prec ding | 


one. The Directors have to acknowledge with yvratitude, 
that the Company, in various cases, during the year, has 
escaped heavy losses by caution and judicious care, «ind 
they have had only one claim of £300 to pay. ‘Two other 
claims, of £100 each, have been recognised, and will be 
paid in due course, These sums constitute the losses 


-!calmmnies published against the latter. 


entertained hy the two great classes of oijices, the one in- 
cluding those established since the passing of the Act of 
/ 18414, and completely registered under that Act, and the 
‘other those established prior to that date, and not so 
registered. Your Committee have arrived at the con- 
clusion, that in many ways that distinction has operated 
prejudicially, and that it would be eminently to the advan- 
tave of the ofiices themselves, as well as to the publie at 
‘lorge, if all [Insurance Companies could be brought uuder 
ole law, leaving each Company to recommend itself to 
the public on its own merits.” By this recommendation, 
it appears that the Ce mmmittee are of opinion, that the same 
survelllan: e should be CX reised over the old as over th , 
inew Offices; and the next paragraph of their Report 
plainly proves the unfounded nature oi the repeated 
The Keport 
proceeds—* With regard to the general condition of 
existing Companies, so far as any evidence has been laid 
| before your Committee, they feel it their duty to report, 
that it is more satisfactory than they had been led to be- 
| lieve, before they entered upon their inquiry.” The 
Directors have not this year incurred the expense of a 
valuation of their existing assurances and premiums, as 
such a course is not ordinarily adopted, except for the 
purposes of declaring a bonus, or ascertaining at a fixed 
period the condition of the Company ; the latter was the 


object of the last year’s valuation, but as the business of 


the ipa has progressed “Oo satistactorily, the Directors 
deem it only hecessary lo submit an account of the 
receipts and expenditure of the year. The Directors 
lave to lament the loss of their lete invaluable Secretary, 
Myr. Hoare, to whom the Company itself may be said to 
have owed its existence and the elements of its success. 
In the selection of his suecessor, they have been fortunate 
in securing the services of Mr. Edward Robinson, a gentle- 
man previously comiected with the office as Assistant- 
Secretary, and whose talents, energies, and general 
acquaintanee with Assurance business, render him highly 
qualified for the appoimtment, 
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